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PREFACE 
War LABOR POLICIES AND RECONSTRUCTION 


THE EDITORS 


The Academy of Political Science has tried to make its contribu- 
tion to public discussion during the period of the war by directing 
public attention to some of the more vital and persistent questions 
which have arisen in consequence of the emergency organization of 
governmental agencies for social and economic purposes. We have 
all been profoundly impressed by the difficulties that the government 
has encountered in meeting this emergency situation and, on the 
whole, by the generally satisfactory character of the results achieved. 
The mobilizing of men and supplies for military purposes and the 
putting of industry on a war basis, however, has been easy compared 
with the task that now confronts the country and will become more 
acute and difficult during the next few months, namely, that of de- 
mobilization and the reorganization of the industrial relations of men 
and women for the normal activities of government and of peaceful 
occupations. 

The Committee charged with the responsibility for planning the 
Labor Reconstruction Conference, which was held in New York City 
on December 6 and 7, 1918, as the annual meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, secured the co-operation of many government 
officials who had to deal practically with the labor problem during 
the period of war emergency. All the speakers at the Conference, in 
these papers and addresses, have presented briefly the facts concern- 
ing the various situations with which the government had to deal and 
the measures which it employed to secure the patriotic co-operation 
of labor. They have interpreted the war labor policies of the govern- 
ment and the authoritative expressions of labor opinion, and have 
pointed out clearly and briefly what this experience teaches concern- 
ing the readjustments that have now become necessary in order that 
we may get back to a peace basis. 

This volume contains some thirty papers and addresses which were 
presented at the Labor Reconstruction Conference. The conference 
program presented these addresses in five groups, to each of which a 
session was devoted. The first dealt with the general topic, ‘‘ Women 
in Industry ;” the second with “‘ War Labor Standards and Recon- 
struction ;” the third with “ Adjustments of Wages and Conditions 
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of Employment ;” the fourth with ‘“‘ Demobilization of Labor in War 
Industries and in Military Service,” and the fifth with ‘“ Our Indus- 
trial Victory.” While this was a practical rather than a strictly 
logical scheme of classification which served fairly well the needs of 
a speaking program, we have likewise for purposes of convenience 
followed the same classification of the papers as they appear in this 
volume. 

The sessions of the conference were more numerously attended than 
those of any meeting in the history of the Academy. The two evening 
sessions were attended by audiences of 1000 and 1400 respectively, 
while the morning and afternoon sessions were likewise attended by 
audiences of upwards of 500 persons. This indicated a widespread 
appreciation on the part of business men, labor leaders and represen- 
tatives of many groups of citizens of the pressing and vital character 
of the problems discussed. 

The annual meeting committees were as follows: 

1. Committee on Program: Samuel McCune Lindsay, chairman 
ex-officio, John B. Andrews, Peter J. Brady, Irving T. Bush, Her- 
bert Croly, Edward T. Devine, Davis R. Dewey, Felix Frankfurter, 
Sam A. Lewisohn, V. Everit Macy, Howard L. McBain, Roswell C. 
McCrea, William L. Ransom, L. S. Rowe, Henry R. Seager, Albert 
Shaw, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Walter E. Weyl. 

2. Committee on Finance: Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, John G. 
Agar, R. J. Caldwell, Thomas W. Lamont, Charles F. McLean, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Paul M. Warburg. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


MARY ELISABETH DREIER 


Chairman, N. Y. State Committee on Women in Industry, 
Council of National Defence 


HE return of peace has again brought new problems 
into industrial life. Always will we have them with 
us till the citizens of the free democracies of the world 

have worked out a sounder and juster economic and industrial 
life for themselves than we have as yet attained anywhere. 

The war with its uncompromising demands and compelling 
power has brought us all nearer to a passionate desire for 
working out in our own country more fundamental principles 
of economic and industrial justice, so that men who were will- 
ing to lay down their lives to free the democratic spirit in the 
world will find on their return that that spirit is winning its 
way into the common life of the people here and finding its 
expression in a juster and more decent industrial life. We can 
not hope to attain this at once but surely we can attempt to 
lay the foundation of it now. 

In facing the facts of today—the demobilization of the army, 
the return of the soldier to his work, the return of men to 
peaceful industrial pursuits—let us remember that they are but 
short steps in our greater endeavor. 

At this moment the question of women in industry is more 
closely related to men than ever before. Since the war, women 
have entered industries hitherto closed to them on account of 
their sex, especially those industries which were more skilled 
and in which higher wages were paid. When the country 
called men to service in arms it called women into service in 
munition plants and machine shops, into railroad work and 
chemical industries. There was a curtailment of the luxury 
trades, and women went from low-paying industries into 
higher-paying ones, while others who had never tasted the 
satisfaction of economic independence have eaten the fruit of 
this knowledge and found it wholly good. 

It is futile to expect these latter to return to economic help- 
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lessness at the behest of their brethren or at the appeal of the 
government as a patriotic duty. It is quite as absurd to ex- 
pect women who have made the astounding discovery that they 
can actually work at a wage of $20 or $40 a week gracefully 
to return to paper box or laundry trades or department stores 
for $7, $8 or $12 a week. They have raised the standard of 
living for themselves and their families and how can they go 
back to a less than living wage? The question therefore is not 
only one of women returning to low-paying jobs and into 
homes to which they do not wish to return, but in finding em- 
ployment for them in those industries for which they have been 
fitted in such a way that they will not undercut men in order 
to hold their jobs. In the final analysis the employer does 
not care whether men or women do the work provided it is 
done, but he does care how much he pays for it. No greater 
disaster could happen in our industrial life than to have women 
desiring to maintain the standard of living which they reached 
during this time find that the only way they can hold it is by 
undercutting men. 

This question has more significance than we may appreciate 
when we consider that the street railway men in Cleveland 
went on strike against the employment of women who were 
receiving equal wages, and denied them entrance into the union, 
and that the War Labor Board’s answer to the appeal to solve 
the difficulties was in ordering the company to dismiss the 
women. Shall it be said that the right of a woman to hold her 
job in any industry is not a constitutional right but dependent 
upon the whim of the men employed ? 

If women have shown in their new occupations that they 
are as valuable contributors to industry as men, and therefore 
in these industries to stay, then indeed the problem is different 
and more complicated than if they have proved themselves 
only makeshifts. 
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WOMEN’S INVASION OF INDUSTRY AND CHANGES 
IN PROTECTIVE STANDARDS 


MARY VAN KLEECK 


Director of Woman in Industry Service, U. S. Department of Labor 


HEN the program makers assigned as my subject, 
“Women’s Invasion of Industry and Changes in 


Protective Standards,” I take it that they had in 
mind no real invasion of industry, because I do not imagine 
that they think, as perhaps some people do, that women have 
just begun to work during this war. I take it that what they 
had in mind was a discussion of the new occupations for 
women, and the changes that have taken place during the war 
in our attitude toward women’s work. 

The new occupations for women, of course, are patent to 
anyone. Familiar illustrations occur to one—elevator attend- 
ants, ticket sellers, workers on the railroads and the street 
cars, and in a great many other employments which have 
captured the public imagination. But, after all, it is not 
the list of the new occupations of women, which is the 
important thing here. The important thing is the changed 
attitude toward the work which women can do. The pub- 
lic has shown a keen interest in hearing of women in 
some new occupation. That is a distinct change since be- 
fore the war. Before the war employers and school boards 
and the general public took it for granted that the world 
was divided into woman’s work and man’s work, and women 
were expected to confine themselves to their accustomed tasks. 
But during the war it became a matter of patriotism for women 
to enter new occupations, and for employers to release men 
for the war by employing women for as much of their work 
as possible. This change in attitude is of far-reaching import- 
ance. It has both its assets and its liabilities. If it means the 
opening up of new opportunities, that is always an asset. If 
it means a changed attitude which will encourage the women 
themselves to think more highly of themselves than was pos- 
sible when the whole world told them that there were certain 
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things which women could do and certain things which women 
could not do, it is an asset. But, if on the other hand it is 
made the occasion for the use of women without sufficient pro- 
tection against exploitation, then it may become a real menace 
to the industrial standards of this country. 

The first important consideration is the change in attitude 
not only toward the work which women can do, but toward the 
importance of standards. Before the war you might almost 
say that interest in protecting standards of employment, in- 
cluding hours and wages and working conditions, was con- 
fined to its advocates in the labor movement, and to a few 
social reformers. Of course employers took an interest in 
standards, but generally speaking the movement for changing 
conditions, especially through labor legislation, had only a 
limited group of advocates and their case was not generally 
thought to rest upon the argument for industrial efficiency. 
Before we entered the war we were being told that England 
had discovered that the production of shells was dependent 
upon the standards of work established, and that long hours 
of work, seven-day labor and night work, inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and the lack of a hot meal at noon, and a great 
many other things which were once deplored for their effects 
upon health and social welfare, were equally disastrous in their 
effects upon the production of shells. So, when we entered 
the war we already had heard a great deal about the necessity 
for maintaining standards if we were to handle successfully 
our program of production. We have had therefore during 
the war statements from several official sources of what the 
standards should be. 

For example, shortly after our entrance into the war the Chief 
of Ordnance and the Quartermaster General issued simultan- 
eously a statement which defined eight hours as the basic work- 
ing day, and 48 hours as the basic working week and declared 
that night work for women was undesirable; that the minimum 
wage rate should have a fair relation to the cost of living and 
should be adjusted from time to time to meet changes in the 
cost of living; and that there should be channels of communi- 
cation making possible negotiations between employers and 
groups of employees. These were the chief points in these 
standards, stated first of all by the military departments of the 
Government, responsible for production for the war. 
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Then similar standards were issued by the Committee on 
Women in Industry of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, and by the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and recently they have been put 
forward, in substantially similar form, by the Woman in In- 
dustry Service, acting for the Secretary of Labor, with the 
endorsement of the War Labor Policies Board, as part of a re- 
construction program. Thus, official backing for standards of 
working conditions is unequivocal. 

You are familiar also with the report which led to the for- 
mation of the War Labor Board. That report, formulated by 
the War Labor Board’s predecessor, the War Labor Confer- 
ence Board, reaffirmed the necessity for the basic eight-hour 
day, a living wage as the basis for wages, equal pay for equal 
work for women and men, and the right to organize for col- 
lective bargaining. That pronouncement, confirmed by the 
President, was the official policy upon which the entire work 
of the War Labor Administration was based. 

The enforcement of these standards and policies during the 
war was based upon the power of the federal government to 
require its contractors to comply with them. When the War 
Labor Policies Board was organized in the spring of 1918 
there was for the first time a center of action for all of the 
production departments of the government, making possible 
the insertion in the contracts of uniform provisions relating 
to labor conditions. If the war had gone on, the indications 
were that these provisions would have been more and more 
comprehensive. For instance, in July, shortly after the or- 
ganization of the War Labor Policies Board, the Federal Child 
Labor Law which had been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court was written into the contracts of all the con- 
tracting departments of the Government. At about the same 
time the War Labor Policies Board recommended the writing 
into the contracts of a provision requiring full compliance with 
state labor laws in carrying out the contracts. That was neces- 
sary because some doubt had arisen as to whether the state 
labor law applied to plants working on contract for the Federal 
Government and practically controlled by it. In order that 
there might be no doubt on that subject this provision was 
written into the contracts. 
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On October 10 it was decided by the War Labor Policies 
Board to write into the contracts other provisions to safeguard 
women workers—the eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour 
week, with certain exceptions, which were limited, however, 
strictly to the war needs; and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. These provisions, which had previously been 
pronouncements and recommendations, but not either contrac- 
tual obligations or statutes with legal force, would thus have 
become enforceable through the contracts. But the end of the 
war changed the relation of the federal government to industry, 
especially with the curtailment of the contracts which followed. 

So, the present position of protective standards for women 
in industry is that we have had authority and support for 
them in high places during the critical period of the war. 
We have not however had uniform enforcement of those 
standards even in the war industries, and we face the readjust- 
ment period with knowledge of the fact that the control of the 
federal government through its contracts is being curtailed, and 
we are forced therefore to the position where state labor legis- 
lation becomes the chief agency through which we must estab- 
lish such standards as are proper subjects for labor legislation. 

As to wages, during the war we have not had a satisfactory 
enforcement of the provision of the same pay for the same 
work, for women as for men. The fact that this principle, so 
explicitly affirmed, has been so inadequately enforced, must be 
remembered in facing the problems of readjustment. We have 
the wage problem ahead of us as the most fundamental, the 
most far-reaching problem of industrial adjustment, and the 
wage problem of women presents peculiar difficulties. The 
possible competition of women is perhaps the most important 
factor to be considered now in the wage problem of men. Miss 
Dreier has referred to the War Labor Board’s award in Cleve- 
land. We have there an award by a board established to 
adjust industrial disputes during the war, committed to the 
principle of the right of women to equal pay for equal work, 
but having no woman member, and that board in which the 
women were not represented, acting on a dispute between the 
company and the men’s union, instructs a company to dismiss 
its women workers. 

The competition of women who are without representation 
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in such councils of adjustment is a danger which cannot be 
ended by their dismissal from their occupation. If there is 
one lesson that we have learned during the war which can be 
carried over into peace times, it is the necessity for agencies 
of adjustment and of negotiation in which workers, employers, 
and the public interest shall all be represented, and it is clear 
that the interests of women workers cannot in fairness or wis- 
dom be excluded or ignored. 

We must of course agree that women workers are not to be 
considered a group apart, for they are part of the labor problem 
as workers and not as women. Nevertheless we know that 
women as a group in industry encounter certain peculiar diffi- 
culties, and those peculiar difficulties must be dealt with by 
adequate attention to the special problems of women. Unless 
the special problems of women receive attention, unless their 
interests are recognized in the reconstruction period and un- 
less they are represented in the negotiations which are neces- 
sary in labor adjustment, all sorts of conflicts will become 
inevitable. We of course realize that there has been released 
in the world a new spirit of liberal thinking, a new democratic 
spirit. It will have its opposition, it already has encountered 
great opposition, but it cannot be destroyed, and the economic 
position of women is one of the subjects with which that liberal 
spirit will concern itself. Just because women have lacked 
economic power, their position in industry is a subject requir- 
ing the utmost skill and wisdom in labor reconstruction. 

In the interest of reconstruction, standards for women in 
industry must be established by the further development of 
agencies of government acting through state labor laws, and 
through agencies of voluntary conference and negotiation, that 
is to say, through the participation of women in the trade-union 
movement. 

It is important also that educational authorities should re- 
cognize the necessity for adequate training for women work- 
ers. That a remarkable record has been made by women in 
industry during the war is indicated in the reports which were 
published by such an organization as the National Industrial 
Conference Board, for instance, representing large groups of 
manufacturers. These reports have described repeated in- 
stances of greater output by women workers, than by the men 
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whose places they took. When you realize that this greater 
output was attained by women who without experience took 
the places of experienced men, you realize what the possi- 
bilities may be ahead if we free the energies and the powers 
of women for the work which they are proving themselves 
able todo. But, one thing we must recognize, and that is that 
although it has been possible for women to achieve remark- 
able results by taking the places of men in an emergency, we 
must not be content with that kind of emergency entrance into 
industry, that kind of splitting up of jobs into specialists’ jobs, 
but we must build a solid foundation of adequate training. If 
women have proved that they can operate drill presses and lathe 
machines, is it not time to give women training in mechanics, 
training which shall develop greater skill than is required for 
the mere operation of a single machine? If they prove that 
they can rise to the war emergency, is it not for the best inter- 
ests of the country that we give them a chance to prove what 
they can accomplish if given a real foundation for their work? 

During the war we recognized that the work of women was 
essential to production for the war. It is no less true that the 
work of women is essential for production in peace times, when 
large output is necessary not for selfish interests, but for the 
upbuilding of all the nations after the destructive effects of the 
war. The production problem therefore becomes a social 
problem for the good of the nation, and the conservation of 
the health and energies of women workers becomes an import- 
ant part of the program of labor reconstruction which will 
make satisfactory production possible. 
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WILL WOMEN RETIRE FROM INDUSTRY WITH 
RETURN OF PEACE? 


MARY ANDERSON 


Assistant Director of Woman in Industry Service, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
and Member of Executive Committee, Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


whether women ought to or will leave industry at the 
termination of the war. I think it will be well for us 
to have in mind what women did before the war. In Ig10 
we had eight million women in this country in gainful occu- 
pations. That means, of course, that women always worked. 
We have worked in the home; and when the work was taken 
from the home into the factory, we followed the work into the 
factory. The new conditions during the war are not that 
women have entered industry but that they have entered in 
larger measure into industries affected by the war. When we 
think along these lines, of course we think of the munition 
factories, and machine industries. I believe it was in 1912, 
before the war, at least, that I had occasion to organize about 
two hundred machine workers in the city of Chicago. They 
were already in the machine trades at that time, and since that 
they have gone into them in increasing numbers. They can- 
not leave industry as they have to work to live. When we 
think of women going into industry we probably are thinking 
about many women who were not in industry before. The 
very meagre figures available show that such women form 
only five per cent of the women in industry, and they most 
likely are going back home or wherever they may have come 
from, but for the other women it will be largely a question 
of shifting from one industry to another. The women who 
went into the war industries were principally women from 
other industries. A large number of them were garment 
workers, others were house workers, waitresses, and so on, 
and with the termination of the war industries those women 
will probably go back into their former occupations. 
The great danger, it seems to me, in the whole situation is 
[147] 
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the question of wages—equal pay for equal work. We find 
short-sighted men, working men, saying that a woman ought 
not to have the same wages as a man. We find that the em- 
ployers generally think that women should not have the same 
wages that men have. I remember very well during the war, 
I went to a manufacturer who asked for women to work at 
night. It was in a state where there is a law prohibiting 
women working between the hours of ten in the evening 
and six in the morning. He wanted to put on three shifts, 
and when I got to the factory, this is what he said. “I have 
a shift of men at night; but they are no good, they can’t 
do the work, and if I have to keep them and can’t employ 
women I am only manufacturing for the scrap pile. The 
women are the best ever. They are coing fine work, they 
are doing more work than the men, and they are doing it 
better, and there is very little scrap along with their work.” 
I said, ‘‘ What are you paying the men who work at night?” 
He said he was giving them 40 cents an hour with a 15 per 
cent bonus for working at night. I said, ‘‘ What are you go- 
ing to pay the women for working at night?” And he said, 
“Well, we will start them in at 25 cents an hour.” That was 
the answer to me, and I think it is the answer to every one. 
I said to him, “ Don’t you think that is unfair? You say that 
the women are the best ever, you say that they do better 
work, they do more work, and they come here with greater 
regu:arity than the men, but you don’t intend to pay them the 
same wages that you pay the men.” He said, “ Well, you 
know, they have not the same family responsibilities that 
the men have.’’ I said, “ Do you know what family respon- 
sibilities the men have that are employed by you now?” He 
said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, but I suppose some of them have 
families to support and some have not.” I said, “ Do you 
know what family responsibilities the women have?” He 
said, ‘‘ No, I don’t know very much about them, either, but 
I do know that we have some widows working in the factory, 
with children to support.” I said, ‘I believe that if you 
could go to every one of them and count them up, you would 
find that the women probably have as large family responsi- 


bilities as the men.” He said, “‘ Well, of course we haven’t 
looked at it that way, and anyway, in this town we are not 
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paying women the same money.” The keynote is equal pay 
for equal work. And, that does not mean a question of sex. 
It should be a question of the job, the rate should be fixed for 
the job, and not for the woman or the man. 

It seems to me that if we are going to withdraw from the 
industries we ought to withdraw the children who are now 
employed and are below the age of sixteen. About one mil- 
lion are in the industries to-day. Take the South—we have 
seen something of the South since this war began—I have not 
been down there, but I have read numerous cases laid before 
the War Labor Board, and it is deplorable. We find that 
eight per cent of the people are illiterate, we find they have 
very few schools, the children go into the factories and mills 
to work at the age of eight and nine, and even younger, and 
what kind of a citizenship are we going to get from that? It 
is time that we withdraw the children from industry. There 
is a tendency to open up the labor market by discharging a 
lot of people and flooding the labor market by unemployment. 
I was told in Boston by the manager of an employment service, 
that jobs are offered to the women for three, four and five 
dollars a week less than they have been getting. The women 
are refusing to take them. 

These are very serious questions, and I am glad that the 
Government railroad administration has stood so firmly for 
equal pay for equal work. There were cases where they did 
not get it, but when called to the attention of the Railroad 
Administration readjustment was made. 

All along the line there will not be uniform equal pay for 
equal work unless the women organize into the trade union 
movement—the women’s movement. Many people say that 
women do not organize as readily as the men. I always feel 
like differing with people who say that. I believe that if you 
take the proportion of women in industry who are organized, 
and the same proportion of men in industry organized, you 
will find that women as a whole are as well organized as men. 
If you divide them into industries you may find that men are 
better organized. There has been opposition by men’s organi- 
zations because they did not want the women in their industries, 
as demonstrated recently in Cleveland, and some of us are very 
heartily ashamed of it. The people of this country, particu- 
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larly the working women and working men, must take this 
question of equal pay, equality in pay and equality in jobs, 
seriously. We need to think about it and to study it. We 
must secure the general acceptance of this just principle and put 
it into force by backing the government in every possible way— 
for it is trying to do its share to shape and regulate industry 
in the period of reconstruction—so as to achieve full justice 
for the women in industry who have done so much to help 
win the war. 
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WOMEN IN THE RAILROAD SERVICE 


PAULINE GOLDMARK 
Manager, Women’s Service Section, U. S. Railroad Administration 


OMEN’S employment in the railroad service on a 

W large scale is new. It has really been a war-time 

innovation due to the shortage of man power—es- 
pecially in the shops and roundhouses. Last January the total 
number of women employed was 60,000. By July it had in- 
creased to 81,000 with the following geographical distribution : 
45,000 in the Eastern District, 8,000 in the Southern and 27,000 
in the Western District. By October 1 those numbers were 
probably increased to a total of approximately 100,000. 

Naturally the greatest number are in the clerical and semi- 
clerical occupations. Of the 81,000 employed July 1, 61,000 
were working as clerks of all kinds, stenographers, accountants, 
comptometer operators, etc. In this class appear women ticket 
sellers and bureau of information clerks who served the public 
for the first time; they were found well fitted for this type of 
work, and special instruction agencies were opened by the 
Government in various states to train them in the intricacies 
of tariffs and routes. 

The next largest group of 4,000 it is not suprising to learn, 
appears in woman’s proverbial occupation of cleaning. Wo- 
men have long been cleaning stations, offices, etc., but now they 
are employed in the yards to clean coaches and Pullmans, both 
inside and outside, and in the roundhouses doing the heavier 
work of wiping locomotives; 800 were so employed. 

In personal service, including work in dining rooms and 
kitchens, as matrons and janitresses, 2,000 were found. 

Women entered the greatest variety of new occupations. In 
the railroad shops 3,000 were employed, ranging from common 
laborers to skilled mechanics earning the machinists’ or car- 
men’s rate of pay. 

Owing to these increases and to the need of caring for the 
special interests of women, the Women’s Service Section was 
created on August 29, under Mr. Carter, Director of the Divis- 
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ion of Labor. Women employees had already received atten- 
tion in the first orders of the Director General. He specified 
(1) that where women are employed their ‘‘ working condi- 
tions must be healthful and fitted to their needs’’; (2) that 
“the laws enacted for the government of their employment 
must be observed ”’; and (3) “‘ their pay when they do the same 
class of work as men shall be the same as that of men.”’ 

These general directions were taken over by the Women’s 
Service Section as its first sailing chart. The scope of its work, 
it will be noted, is drawn on broad lines, and includes super- 
vision of all the factors affecting the industrial welfare of the 
women employees. The field agents of the Women’s Service 
Section have been making inspections on the railroads both in 
the east and west. They are reporting on the exact character 
of the work required, its suitability for women, the observance 
of the state labor laws as to hours of work, and, most im- 
portant, the application of wage rates insuring equal pay for 
equal work irrespective of sex. 

It is perhaps not fully known that the rates of pay for all the 
diversified occupations of the great transportation service of 
this country have been standardized, and new increases ad- 
justed for‘every class of employee. This is now true for all 
positions, from those of the highest skill and responsibility, 
down to the humblest scrub woman. To give a concrete ex- 
ample—under a special order the pay of coach cleaners was 
raised 12c, the present minimum being 28c and maximum 40c. 

In a conference on Women in Industry, no point, it seems 
to me, needs to be more emphasized than the equality of pay for 
both men and women in this service. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration put itself squarely on record in its first wage order on 
this fundamental principle, and is living up to it in regard to 
every occupation. 

Women were undoubtedly first engaged about a year and 
a half ago, before the railroads were put under federal control, 
because they could be obtained for less pay than men. They 
were, for instance, engaged as common laborers at 20c-22c an 
hour, at a time when men were receiving 28c-30c for the same 
class of labor. With rare exceptions where adjustments are 
still necessary, the wage orders have absolutely stopped this 
undercutting of men’s wages by women. The Women’s Ser- 
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vice Section received many complaints regarding wages, but 
in the large majority of cases, the grievances are due to in- 
correct application of the wage orders or to a wrong calculation 
of the wage increases, rather than to discrimination between 
men and women. 

Soon after women began to be largely employed it became 
apparent that some of their work was neither profitable nor ap- 
propriate. The use of women as section laborers, for instance, 
in a gang of men working along the tracks at a distance from 
any house or station was judged to be unsuitable. This was 
also found to be the case where women were employed as 
truckers in depots and warehouses, on account of the extra- 
ordinary physical exertion required of them. In view of the 
wages now paid it was believed possible to secure men and to 
transfer the women to some class of work suitable to their 
strength and with proper regard to their health. The railroads 
were accordingly asked to discontiue the employment of women 
in both these positions. 

Similarly, the work of calling train and engine crews was 
found to be undesirable. The service requires that the caller 
must find the train or engine man for whom he is looking, who 
is often asleep at his home, hotel, or boarding house or caboose, 
where he must be awakened and his signature secured as ac- 
knowledging the call. For obvious reasons the railroads were 
requested to dismiss women from this occupation. Under these 
orders, on one railroad employing more than 5,000 women, 
223 employed as laborers and 193 employed as truckers were 
transferred to other jobs. To those of us who are accustomed 
to methods of factory inspection and the difficulty and delay 
of securing the enforcement of labor laws, it is a new and 
welcome experience to secure the kind of concerted action which 
now exists under the federal control of the railroads. The pub- 
licity needed to secure support for the labor laws is not required 
when the government itself is the employer and specifies the 
conditions of work which it wishes to have maintained. 

It does not mean, however, that the Women’s Service Section 
is not busily engaged in securing improvement of conditions of 
work. The sudden growth in the number of women employed 
has in many places not been accompanied by proper supervision 
for health and comfort. It has therefore proved necessary to 
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secure proper equipment and better supervision of all the con- 
ditions of work. Where for instance, women are working in 
isolated positions at night in the roundhouses or telephone 
offices, it has been necessary to secure the transfer, especially 
of young girls, to day-time shifts. Last fall there was some 
indication that women might be employed on night shifts as 
watch-women. The Women’s Service Section has however 
taken the position that older men who may be incapacitated for 
more active work should be employed on these shifts and that 
the employment of women be restricted to day-time hours. 

There can be no question that women working as laborers 
have been doing work involving too great muscular exertion. 
They have handled lumber, loading and unloading it in the 
yards. They have also lifted great weights of iron scrap—all 
work of this kind is now being discontinued. 

The variety of occupations is surprising. One of the rail- 
roads reports the employment of women in 99 different oper- 
ations. It follows that the conditions of work show wide 
variation and the adjustment of local conditions in case after 
case must be taken up. 

Comparisons with other industries can probably best be made 
in respect to the women employed in the shops. They are 
operating a number of machines such as bolt threaders, nut 
tappers, drill presses, for which no great skill or experience 
is needed, and which is classed as ‘“‘ helpers work,” and rated 
at the specified pay of 45c an hour. They are also employed 
for highly skilled work. A number have succeeded as electric 
welders and oxy-acetylene burners. They have been found well 
adapted for work on the air-brake equipment and are cleaning, 
testing and making minor repairs on triple valves. In some 
places they are now working in a separate group on the lighter 
weight valves. After a period of training they are giving 
satisfaction without the help of any man operator. This is an ex- 
ceptional achievement which is the result of careful training and 
the selection of the proper type of worker, as well as of a real 
desire to develop women as a new source of labor. They have 
responded to this treatment, take a pride in their work and are 
doing it well. In other places, however, the introduction of 
women into these trades has been reluctantly undertaken, and 
they have been given the least possible instruction. Given this 
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spirit, the employment of women at new and unaccustomed 
tasks is not a success and results only in indifferent and unin- 
terested workers. 

Women are now found performing the duties of crane oper- 
ators, of hammer operators in the shops, of turntable oper- 
ators in the round houses and of packers of the journal boxes 
in the yards; they are acting as attendants in tool rooms and 
storehouses; they are doing block-signal work and acting as 
lever women in the signal towers. This list covers in general 
the more highly skilled operations in which women have 
become proficient. The scarcity of male labor has not been 
sufficient to cause the employment of large numbers in any one 
of these jobs. On the railroads, as elsewhere in industry, the 
women of the United States have not felt the compelling pres- 
sure experienced in England to leave their wonted occupations 
and enter new lines of work, but the attraction for the most part 
lay in the opportunity to earn higher wages than women can 
usually obtain. A remarkably fine type of woman is now to be 
seen in many of the shops, who enjoys the greater freedom of 
her work as compared with factory routine, although in many 
cases the discomfort, the dirt and exposure is far greater. It 
remains to be seen whether the women will remain in these jobs 
to any great extent. The railroads will of course recognize the 
seniority rights of all their employees returning from military 
service, but as far as the new employees are concerned, women 
will have the same privileges as other new employees in re- 
taining their positions or being assigned to other jobs. There 
can be no doubt that in the clerical and semi-clerical positions, 
they have proved their worth and will to a great extent be 
retained. 

One further point must be mentioned in regard to the 
privileges which the women enjoy. They have been given fair 
treatment not only in regard to pay, but in regard to complaints. 
A woman is given a hearing according to specific procedure and 
can appeal her case to the Director of Labor or to the Adjust- 
ment Boards at Washington. The representatives of the 
Brotherhoods are members of the Boards. Thus the women 
share the gains secured through years of collective bargain- 
ing on the part of the men. 

In the post-war period, while there is federal control of the 
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railroads, the women will retain their own seniority rights, in- 
cluding the privileges of promotion. The present indications 
are that they will remain as a permanent part of the great 
army of clerical workers, rather than in the out-of-door occu- 
pations and in the shops and round houses where the environ- 
ment is often unavoidably unsuitable. 

In the recognition given to the labor of women, the policies 
regulating their employment on the railroads form a new 
chapter in the industrial history of our country. It may be 
considered one of our great gains of the war, hastening the 
day of uniform recognition of these principles in all industries. 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS FOR PROTECTION 
OF WORKERS 


ALICE HAMILTON 
Staff of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


discuss New Scientific Standards for Industry, be- 

cause there are none. We have a mass of information 
about certain dangers in industry. We know a great deal 
about the dangers of dust, and of the poisons, and the dangers 
of overstrain, sudden and long continued overstrain, and such 
things as heat and humidity; but we do not know how to 
gauge them, we do not know the point at which these features 
of industry begin to be really dangerous. 

Let me tell you very briefly what we do know about indus- 
trial diseases. Back in the first century after Christ, Pliny 
the elder spoke of the diseases of slaves, lead poisoning and 
mercurial poisoning, and the consumption of knife grinders 
and potters. We have all of those still with us. Lead is still 
our most important industrial poison, mercury is still in use 
though it has been surpassed by others, and we have added 
enormously to the list of poisons. We still have consumption 
from knife-grinding, and from the flint dust in the potteries, 


and of course we have an enormous number of other dusts in 
industry today. 


i SHALL have to begin by saying that I cannot very well 


Of the dusty trades there are certain that are notoriously 
dangerous, which we expect to have accompanied by a high 
rate of respiratory diseases. Others we are not so sure of— 
the softer dusts, for instance. Perhaps you have heard of the 
bitter controversy that went on in California over Portland 
cement. We are not positive about the harmfulness of Port- 
land cement dust, nor do we know much about a soft dust 
like soapstone, which is largely used in industry. For a long 
time it was a mystery to us why the coal miner, working in so 
dusty an atmosphere, escaped consumption. Of course we 
know that a great many of them do not live long enough, any- 
way, to get consumption; they die of accident, but even those 
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who survive do not seem to get consumption when one would 
expect them to. But gradually we have come to see that these 
softer dusts act upon the lungs in a way different from the 
sharp and hard dusts. They act by setting up a slow forma- 
tion of connective tissue which gradually closes up the drain- 
age system of the lungs, and the people who breathe in soft 
dust die of pneumonia instead of consumption. When they 
get pneumonia they succumb to the disease because of this 
change in the lungs. They cannot throw off a pneumonia as 
a normal person can, because their sluice ducts have been closed 
up, the connective tissue has closed the drainage system. It is 
as if the sewerage system of a city were clogged, and then 
there was a sudden thaw. 

We have found of late that it is not the large and coarse 
dusts that do the harm, it is the very fine dusts that can pene- 
trate to the lungs. The coarse dusts are caught in the mucous 
membranes and gotten rid of in that way, but the fine dust 
gets to the lungs, so that there may be more consumption in a 
textile mill where you can just see the dust, and not enough 
to impress you much, than in some stone-cutting sheds where 
the air is thick with coarse dust because in the one case the 
dust gets into the lungs, and in the other case most of it 
does not get in. These things we do know about the dusty 
trades, but we do not know when a dusty trade begins to be 
dangerous. We have begun under the leadership of Professor 
C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, to be able to collect the dust in 
the air, and to estimate the number of particles of fine dust, 
dangerous dust, in the air per cubic meter, and we are going 
to establish gradually a standard of dust, although it will be a 
long time before we know where the danger point begins. Per- 
haps we shall some day reach the place where we can say, 
“you may have so many particles of dust per cubic meter ’”’ 
just as the Health Department says “ you may have so many 
thousands of bacteria per cubic millimeter of milk.” It will 
be a great help when we get to that point, but we are quite far 
from establishing any such standards for the dusty trades as 
yet. About the poisons, too, we know a great deal, but there 
is much more that we do not know. We have known for many 
years about some metallic poisons, lead and mercury and 
arsenic, and we are beginning to know about manganese, be- 
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cause now we are getting the manganese from our own ores. 
But the war has brought a great many new poisons to us, not 
only the poisons used in making explosives, but many others. 
Formerly all our coal-tar products came from Germany. 
Naturally they were expensive and we did not use them 
much. Now we are making coal-tar distillates ourselves, and 
we are using quantities of benzol, and nitrobenzol and aniline, 
and those are poisons to the nervous system and the blood. 
The old and familiar poison carbon monoxide gas has become 
much more dangerous of late. We have had that gas in in- 
dustry for many years, but now with the increased use of pro- 
ducer gas for heat and power and the increased use of motor 
engines, carbon monoxide poisoning is increasing. 

We know pretty well what happens when a person is over- 
come by one of these poisons, but those are the acute cases, 
the men exposed to large doses; and they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. Industrial poisoning is rarely acute, it is typically 
chronic. The typical industrial case is one that comes from 
many tiny doses repeated month after month and year after 
year, and about these we know very much less. Probably for 
every man who is gassed with carbon monoxide in the great 
steel-rolling mills, there are hundreds of tailors and bakers 
and laundry workers and linotypers and electrotypers who are 
slowly poisoned by the minute quantities of carbon monoxide 
in the air that comes from naked gas jets; and for every man 
who is gassed by going into a benzol still to repair it, there are 
probably hundreds who lose their health gradually by work- 
ing with rubber cement, and by working in varnishing estab- 
lishments, getting a little benzol every day. We hope to be 
able to find out through studies that we are making on the 
changes in the blood just where the danger point in chronic 
poisoning begins, but we are a long way from that as yet. 

We know a great deal about fatigue, we know that it causes 
nutritional and nervous disturbances that are serious. We 
know the work of Professor F. C. Lee and Josephine Goldmark. 
Throughout the war they have been working very hard to de- 
vise some method for determining the point at which fatigue 
begins, and at which exhaustion begins, but they have not 
succeeded yet. We have no standard for the weight that a 
woman ought to be able to lift, and I do not know how we 
shall ever arrive at such a standard. 
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A great deal of work has been done on the question of 
heat and humidity by Professor Winslow. But all his work 
was done on men, as he himself told me. Women’s standards 
of heat and cold are different from men’s. Women seem to 
stand the cold better. I find as I go around in industrial 
establishments, that if there is a large room with men and 
women working together, some of the windows will be up, 
while if there are only men in the room the windows will 
all be down. 

We do not know yet whether women ought to be protected 
more from poisons than men. We know they ought to be 
protected more from lead poisoning than men, because lead 
is a worse poison for women than it is for men. I do not mean 
that the symptoms are necessarily more serious in women than 
in men, though they are likely to be different. Lead con- 
vulsions are more common in women than in men, as is 
lead blindness, while lead colic and lead palsy are common in 
men. But the serious thing about lead poisoning in a woman 
is that it passes on to her children, and if she works in lead 
prior to marriage she is not likely to have healthy children, 
indeed she is not likely to have living children, and if she 
continues the first year after marriage, the results are much 
worse than if she had stopped her lead work at marriage. 
That means that lead is a race poison, and that women must 
be protected much more in lead work than men are. 

We do not know about other poisons in this respect. Rea- 
soning from analogy we should suppose that some others 
would have the same effect. Dr. Stockhard of Cornell, has 
found that alcohol is a race poison, that alcoholism in the 
mother is much more apt to have an effect on the offspring 
than alcoholism in the father. If that is true it seems to me 
perfectly reasonable that it would be true also of other poisons 
that affect the nerve centers, such as nitro-benzol and trini- 
trotoluol, and others to which women are being exposed in 
munition plants, some of which they may now begin to work 
with in the dye industry. 

Of course all this means that we have no absolute standards 
as yet which we can lay down for industry, but it does not 
mean that because of our lack of complete knowledge we can- 
not insist upon such things as shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions for women in industry. 
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Sometimes I think that we are rather obsessed with the 
necessity for statistics. I would not for anything decry the 
importance of research work, but I do think that sometimes it 
leads us to ignore another kind of knowledge which comes 
from long experience, even if we have not tabulated that ex- 
perience and cannot tabulate it. Of course there are people 
who would not venture to tell you which way the wind was 
blowing by looking at the bulrushes, they would first have to 
count the bulrushes and make sure that the majority were 
pointing in one direction. I remember a very celebrated 
Boston physician who told me that if a statistical study con- 
firmed his idea, an idea that he had already had, he must 
distrust it; but if the statistical study disagreed with his idea, 
then he looked upon it with much more respect, because then it 
could not have been affected by his unconscious bias. I think 
this makes too important one form of research and gives too 
little importance to the other form. After living twenty-one 
years in an Italian and Jewish neighborhood I am convinced 
that there is more rickets amongst Italian children than among 
Jewish children. If a student came to me with the results of his 
research and showed me that it was the other way around, I 
would not believe it. I should go on thinking that there is 
more rickets among the Italians than among the Jews, and 
that he had happened upon an unusual lot of people of those 
nationalities. 

All this means simply that there are certain things about 
which we can say that, while they are not proved scientifically, 
they stand to reason. It stands to reason that an eight-hour 
work day is long enough for any woman, and too long for 
some women. Take the eight hours from eight a. m. to twelve 
noon, and from half-past twelve to half past four, and add 
half an hour at each end for coming and going, so that 
a woman leaves home at 7.30 in the morning and gets home at 
5.00 in the evening; I don’t think we need elaborate physiolo- 
gical tests to show us that that woman is quite tired enough, 
quite as tired as she should be, to say nothing about her having 
time for outdoor exercise. I do not think we should be obliged 
to collect fumes and test them on animals, or to collect dust 
and look at it under the microscope in order to prove the danger 
of fumes and dust. I think we ought to be able to say that 
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working people have a right to work in a clean and fairly 
comfortable and decent place. Of course I spend all my work- 
ing time doing just that sort of thing, trying to get a series 
of facts which will convince skeptical employers and legislators 
that certain things in industry are real dangers to health, per- 
haps to life. But I look to the day when my job will be no 
longer needed, when the working people will say, “ It is not 
necessary for us to show that this dust is going to eat out our 
lungs, it is not necessary to show that these poisons are getting 
into our blood, or that a loud, continuous jarring noise will 
frazzle our nerves; it is enough for us to say that dirt is dis- 
agreeable, that fumes are obnoxious, that noise is wearying, 
and that these things are not necessary, and if the engineering 
experts will put their minds to it they can be done away with, 
and we intend that they shall be done away with.” Perhaps 
that state of things is a long way off. I think I should have 
said so a year ago, but very strange things have happened in 
the last two months, and we do not know what the next twelve 
months will bring forth. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN FRANCE DURING THE 
WAR 


MARGUERITE BOURAT 
Factory Inspector for the French Government 


forced them into work. History tells us that they have 

always had their place among the laboring people. It 
tells us, too, that they had to fight against the men who pre- 
tended to monopolize all the trades, even the most unexpected 
ones for men to undertake. 

As in every European country, the introduction of steam 
power which dispensed with the physical strength of the work- 
ers led to the employment of women as well as of children. 
Little by little, more by sheer necessity than by reason of 
ambitious aims, French women during the nineteenth century 
have invaded nearly every field of human activity. Out of a 
population of thirty-nine millions in round figures the last 
census that dates back to 1906 gives us the number of 7,693,000 
women gainfully employed. 

One reckons that 4,150,000 were wage earners while the 
remaining three millions and a half were heads of establish- 
ments either agricultural, commercial or industrial, or were 
professional women, lawyers, physicians, teachers, etc. It may 
be a tribute paid to the enterprising character of the women 
of France to say that in industry 32 per cent of the employers 
are women; in commerce, 43 per cent, and in agriculture, 
47 per cent. 

To appreciate the exact value of these figures one has to 
bear in mind that the total female population of all ages at 
that time was 19,745,000 and that the total population, 
gainfully employed, men and women together, was 20,721,000. 
Therefore the proportion of women gainfully employed, 7,- 
693,000, amounted to nearly one-third of the total gainfully 
employed population and over one-third of the total number of 
French women of all ages. 


In the classification of trades, for statistical purposes, the 
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industries are divided into fifteen groups, the fifteenth being 
commerce. Even before the war women were found in all 
fifteen groups in considerable numbers. 

Needless to say that textile and clothing ranked higher in 
the scale and were industries in which women were chiefly 
employed. When the war broke out industrial life in France 
suddenly stopped, first, because nearly every man from 18 up 
to 48 years of age, employer or employee, was called to the 
colors. Secondly, because orders on hand were at least tem- 
porarily suspended. Moreover, commercial traffic was ren- 
dered difficult if not impossible owing to the use of the railroads 
for the transfer of troops. On the very first day of the mobili- 
zation thousands of women were out of employment, deprived 
of their own wages at the same time that they were deprived 
of the earnings of the husband, father or son taken into the 
army. 

It was then that ladies belonging to the leisure classes 
willing to help in the war were urged neither to make shirts 
for the soldiers nor to knit socks, but to leave the work to the 
women in need of employment. Not only did they observe 
this injunction imposed on them, but they organized work- 
rooms where unemployed women could come a few hours a 
day and earn some money and generally get the noonday meal. 

Clothes for refugees and also a portion of the soldiers’ un- 
derclothing were made under these conditions. Relief was 
given out. After a few weeks, when the first battle of the 
Marne had been won, we witnessed a slight awakening of 
business. We have seen women taking the place of their 
husbands, opening again the shops and making an appeal to 
workers ready to come back. Also, in many instances, pro- 
vision was made by the mobilized employer, anxious to retain 
his best hands, giving power to the forewoman to run the firm. 

In spite of every effort, however, work in unnecessary in- 
dustries was scarce. In October 1914, out of 11,000 establish- 
ments only 5,000 were open with a reduced staff. Work was 
scarce and divided up among a few and in most cases at a 
lower rate of wages than before the war. War wages then 
meant reduced wages. 

Expelled from their main industries women were beginning 
to enter into new occupations; wives and daughters of mobilized 
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men having precedence. They came in the transportation in- 
dustries at first, as conductors on street cars, then as drivers. 
Except for a few men all the employees on subways are 
women. In railroads any amount of women have been taken 
into various employments held before the war by men. In 
large stores only old men and mutilated soldiers can be found 
now beside the women who replace men in all grades of work 
from the cashiers and shop assistants down to the parcel de- 
livery service. 

French government positions in the civil service too, were 
opened more largely to women. The postoffice not only ex- 
tended the number of women occupied in clerical work, but 
offered new employment. Postwomen can be seen walking 
along or riding on bicycles. 

Women able to handle a sewing machine could easily find 
work on military clothing and in the making of bags, tents, 
masks, e¢c.—all accessories to the equipment of soldiers. A 
great part of the work was made at home and it is to secure 
those home workers a more decent rate of wage that the long 
wanted minimum-wage law was passed in July 1915. In the 
meanwhile plants for war industries were growing all over the 
country; shell, gun, ball, powder making, aeroplane factories 
wanted more hands than the army could afford to give out of 
the ranks of the fighting men. 

Women workers were still available on the labor market 
and owing to a system of employment bureaus hurriedly and 
cleverly organized, all the unemployed could be directed to 
factories and find suitable occupations—about 15,000 women 
in 1915, 300,000 in 1916, and nearly one million in 1918 were 
so employed in munitions plants. Steadily every group of 
industry was taking in more and more women. No absolute 
statistics are available, but inquiries made from time to time 
by the Service of Factory Inspection of a limited number of 
firms can supply interesting information on that subject. 

The last published results relate to 40,000 establishments 
belonging to the fifteen groups already mentioned. Taking 
for granted that before the war, each group occupied 100 


women, we find the corresponding figures for 1915-18 as 
follows: 
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Jan.1915 Jan. 1916 Jan.1917 Jan. 1918 


POOR 67 75 97 81 
3. Rubber, paper, cardboard ..... 69 75 97 104 
4. Book industries .............. 54 62 73 74 
6. Clothing, straw, feathers ..... 64 78 86 90 
7. Skins and leather ............ 69 86 103 111 
55 100 137 161 
167 545 727 781 
10. Precious metals, gold, silver, ete. 49 70 76 86 
12. Stone and building trades ..... 40 79 86 102 
13. Brick, pottery, glass ......... 45 66 79 84 
14, Transportation and packing... 118 296 530 530 
68 91 97 102 


It is quite noticeable that while employed in smaller number 
in industries which were theirs before the war, women are 
far more numerous in groups such as metal industries. 

These 40,000 establishments which before the war employed 
470,000 women had about 600,000 in January 1918. 

Have the women proved themselves efficient in the new 
occupations open to them? Undoubtedly they have. En- 
gaged chiefly for unskilled work they have shown themselves 
so quick, so often clever and eager to learn more, that pro- 
cesses of higher standard have soon been entrusted to them. 

Employers all agree that they have a special ability for 
minute work requiring refinement, thought and attention. In 
the accomplishment of their task they are somewhat more 
conscientious than men to whom they are obviously inferior 
only in heavy work because of their less physical strength. 
Comparing French women to foreign women employed side 
by side, it has been repeatedly found that the output of the 
former was about double that of the latter. Moreover, ex- 
perience has proved many a time that for certain mechanical 
processes it was possible to trust only French women. 

Pre-war protective laws to be observed by employers of 
female labor were somewhat neglected or abandoned at the 
beginning of the war. The 10-hour day, the one-day-a-week 
rest, the prohibition of night work, forbidden processes and 
so on were tacitly abandoned under the stress of circumstances 
in the new industries opened to women. 
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After some time the number of women workers being larger 
and larger and peace not being yet in sight, it was felt that 
for the welfare of the women and of the race at large it was 
necessary to revert to the existing laws and even to make special 
rules for the women engaged in war industries. 

A committee composed of medical men, representatives of 
the government, of employers and of employees, was formed 
at the Ministry of Armament to examine what could be done 
to ensure better conditions without hampering the production 
of munitions. Recommendations were formulated and the 
Minister of Armament published certain rules to be complied 
with in war industries. Unfortunately night work could not 
be dispensed with yet, but the three 8-hour shift system was 
generally adopted, so reducing the working hours. 

Provisions were made for expectant mothers. They were 
not allowed to work four weeks before confinement, nor 
four weeks afterwards. Provisions were made also for nurs- 
ing mothers and for their babies. By law they are given 
half an hour every morning and half an hour every afternoon 
for nursing their babies, and every employer of one hundred 
women over fifteen years of age is obliged to have a nursery 
for the babies, where the women can go at the specified hours. 
[hat is a permanent rule now embodied in our labor laws. 

Moreover, lists of the operations to be done by women 
were carefully drawn. Because of the unavoidable shortage 
of men the processes left exclusively to women were still 
heavy. Employers devised means of making the work easier 
and lighter. 

The employment of female workers has led undoubtedly to 
improvement of machinery and also to better management and 
to a more scientific division of labor. Because of that change 
it has been claimed that a woman does not do exactly the 
same work as a man and consequently that she is not entitled 
to exactly the same wage. 

When women came into new occupations they were given 
lower wages than men, on the ground that they had no ex- 
perience. After a year or two such an excuse was no longer 
plausible. In fact wages have steadily risen since 1915, and 
it may be said that the actual average earnings of women are 


higher than were the average earnings of men before the wer. 
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In Paris and in big towns the average earnings of a woman 
wurking in war industries are from twelve to fifteen francs a 
day, and in smaller towns in the country it is from eight to 
ten francs a day. 

Would the wage be equal if a man and a woman were now 
engaged in exactly the same work? It is difficult to make 
comparisons for the aforesaid reason that employment of 
women has led in most cases to a real transformation in 
methods. 

After an inquiry made by the “ Statistique Générale de la 
France”’ it has been stated that the increase of wages in me- 
chanical, metal, leather work, etc. has been 38 per cent for 
women and only 25 per cent for men, while in industries of 
least importance for the war, clothing, laundry, etc. the in- 
crease has been 22 per cent for men and only 16 per cent 
for women. 

In the case of these latter industries the first step has been 
to revert to pre-war wages to which afterwards was added a 
small allowance to meet the increase in the cost of living. 

These advances of wages have been obtained in unnecessary 
industries chiefly through strikes among women who at the 
same time claimed a Saturday half-holiday. In the clothing 
industries this was granted to women by law in June 1917. 

Now that the war is ended, war industries are in process 
of demobilization. What will become of the women engaged 
in them? This is the question pending in each belligerent 
country. France having been the main battlefield may be 
for that reason in a somewhat different situation. France 
has to face a manifold problem. Two millions and a half of 
men have been killed and disabled; therefore the reserve of 
men laborers is greatly impaired, and industry will feel it 
deeply during the coming period of material reconstruction. 
On the other hand we have an army of women who for nearly 
four years have been trained in various occupations which 
can be turned to the benefit of much-needed peace industries. 

A few of those women have become fully skilled workers 
and a very large number are semi-skilled. On the whole they 
have all proved to be efficient. There has been an increase 
of about 20 to 25 per cent of women in the labor market. 


We understand that some of them, happy to see their 
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home restored, will return to it. We feel sure, also, that a 
fair number will be reabsorbed by their former trades. But 
there are widows with children to bring up. There are wives 
of disabled soldiers and there are women that war has doomed 
to be self-supporting. 

It is always dangerous to make prophecies. However, it 
may rightly be assumed that a woman having acquired a trade 
in which she can earn a good living will be reluctant to leave 
it if she is the main breadwinner of the family, as will often 
be the case after the war. 

Moreover, female labor will not in France turn male labor 
out. It will simply eke out the number of hands wanted in 
expected prosperous times. We can scarcely speak of competi- 
tion between men and women. Skill and ability will be needed 
no matter if supplied by a man or a woman. It does not 
seem possible that a question of sex rivalry will arise in a 
country where men and women contributed both with the same 
enthusiasm to the national defense, and let us hope that on 
economic grounds simple common sense will overcome all 
obsolete prejudices. 
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war I have to go back, before going definitely into the 
problems that we are all talking of—the problems of 
reconstruction. 

To take this very briefly, as I must, I want to look broadly 
at numbers first. We had when we entered the war, over five 
and a quarter million women returned in our industries. The 
number now is over seven million. In the main industries 
whose figures we have, the number of women entering in- 
dustry since the war is about one million three hundred 
thousand. You have to deduct from that figure of course the 
numbers that would normally be added to our women in in- 
dustry. There have been for years past additions of female 
labor every year, so that the full figure does not really stand 
as the new war addition to our labor. You could put it down 
somewhere about a million as representing what is really the 
additional labor used, including the professions right down to 
industrial and domestic work in the country. If you look at 
the exact figures of additions, if you take a figure like the 
women in finance and banking, we find we had about twelve 
thousand when we entered the war, and that we have now 
seventy-two thousand. In government departments we jumped 
from eighty thousand before the war to about one hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand. If you take figures that we get from 
munition plants—and again that is the creation of war—we 
find that we are employing—the figures vary according to 
what is included in the word “ munitions,” if you include 
clothing and every kind of munitions, it goes up to about a 
million women in the whole of the work. So, you can see 
that we have organized and used woman power to a perfectly 
enormous and wonderful extent in these years. What our 
full production is we have not really known, because a certain 
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amount of our production, as you know, was secret production. 
For instance it is only today that there is a statement made 
about cruisers which we built in the war. We did not say 
during the war that we were building naval tonnage with very 
great rapidity. We never gave figures of aeroplane or of 
munitions. They were built, but the figures were not given. 
However, we do know that the productive power of our people, 
with the millions of men gone—somewhere about six million 
men out of our islands gone into the fighting forces—has 
been enormous, and it is in volume estimated as being a higher 
production than we had had. 

We had throughout our trade unions a very definite 
policy, what they call the ‘‘ Ca’Canny”’, restriction of out- 
put policy. You know something of the processes by 
which we got agreements between the government and the 
trade unions for this great dilution of skilled labor with 
unskilled men and with women, entering into the great in- 
dustries like the engineering trades, but the masses of the 
new people were just going in to learn one special piece of 
work, just one branch of it, and take their place in the work 
of turning out what was needed. One of the industries in 
which women have perhaps most notably aided in production, 
is the shell industry, where for the last two years roughly, al- 
though not quite ninety per cent of the shell work was being done 
by women. The production of women in many cases on these 
machines was really higher than the production had been; 
though again, as the men here know, it is impossible to get 
in the main really very exact comparisons, just as it has been 
impossible to say that taking the masses of women in those 
trades, they were doing what men did before, because the work 
has been subdivided, new work has been created, and it has 
been very difficult to decide, except in skilled work and in 
certain cases, such as in oxy-acetylene welding, where women 
have been working, and in certain other definite pieces of work, 
where we can really judge of her exact production and work. 

If you leave production during the war—and as I have said 
the production of the women has been very wonderful—and 
turn to the problem of the conditions under which this pro- 
duction was done, and take our old standards of work, we 


lowered one great standard of ours in this war. In 1844 we 
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passed our act that women should not work at night. During 
the war women did work in large numbers in our munition 
plants at night, in night and day shifts. That has been one 
letting-down of standards that we have done in this struggle. 
People have said—and I don’t know in one sense whether it is 
really fair, it is well to remember we were in a very desperate 
position—and people say we acted in the first part of the 
war in a sort of spurt, as if we believed it would soon be over, 
and we could throw everybody in, the soldiers and the workers, 
throw them into work just as hard as they could, believing that 
this spurt would finish the war. Well, there may have been 
something in that view of what we did. I think there is also 
the fact, as I say, that there was desperate need and as you 
know we did not possess the factories, arsenals and plants 
necessary until they were actually built and made over for 
war work. We had very heavy conditions among the men, 
where some went into the shipyards on Friday night and did 
not come out literally until Sunday morning. I have known 
of foremen who worked 94 hours a week for the greater part 
of two years in our country; and the most impossibly heavy 
work was done, chiefly, as I have said, by our men, and chiefly 
of course by the skilled men, men like the foremen in the 
plants. But the women also have in many cases had long hours. 
The Woolwich Arsenal women’s hours are roughly twelve, in- 
cluding their meal hours. Looking at them it is very diff- 
cult to get a text for talking about overwork and hard-driven 
people, because despite the work, they look extremely well. 
That brings us to another feature that we have vastly im- 
proved in the general conditions of our war work. You all 
know of course that before the war we had our factory acts, 
and we laid down very definite principles about our overtime. 
We had our women inspectors as well as our men; our acts 
made definite conditions for all factory life; but we did not 
possess welfare workers to any extent at all. When Mr. 
Lloyd George became Minister of Munitions, and set up 
the ministry and started on the dilution problem, he set 
up a department under Arnold Rowntree to deal with the 
welfare problem. They have carried out a policy that I think 
you know broadly, of putting into all the government’s plants 
and into the controlled plants under the ministry, which num- 
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bered about seven thousand, women whose duty it was to look 
after the welfare of the workers in the factory. Our ideal 
always was that the women used in the management scheme 
should be the persons who took up the work of hiring and 
dealing with the question of employing and dismissing. The 
welfare work has included a great deal of canteen service, the 
serving of meals to our workers, along the lines of your cafe- 
terias, and the canteens have been extremely successful, and 
have of course worked in with our other problems of saving 
food, because it is a great saving of food to have it done in 
that scientific way. The first attempt to help the men—again 
it was the men chiefly who suffered in the early days— 
was done by some of our own voluntary societies, the 
women going down through the night shifts and giving the 
men coffee and sandwiches, and what we could, in order to 
give them what they needed. 

The criticism of our welfare workers, to take the other 
side, has come from trade-union women who believe that 
all of these welfare women in the factories should be 
government officers, that they should not be paid by the 
employer, because they contend that that nullifies to a 
certain extent her will and her power to make changes. 
But I think any fair observer of our conditions will say that 
the welfare work among our women, and in general, the 
humanizing importance of the work has been very marked in- 
deed during the war. The women have worked heavily, and 
there is one other group of our people who, I think, have had 
very heavy work in the war, the young boys and the girls, 
especially the boys. The boy whenever he left school in our 
country was put to work. The farmers in the rural districts 
have used their local powers to take boys away from school 
in the early months of the summer and put them on the land, 
so that there has been a big fight about the treatment and use 
of the quite young people of the country; and we have had to 
watch very carefully to protect the young girls in plants who 
have been used sometimes, as inspectors tell us in their reports, 
in a way that they should not have been used, in order to get 
the full use of labor that could be got. So, we have that to 
deal with. 

Now, to talk of the children, the Fisher Education Act, which 
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has just gone through, is going to destroy forever a thing that 
I feel has been a disgrace to England for years and years past, 
and that is the half-time system in Lancashire. For years | 
never used to make a speech without attacking it with great 
vigor, and when you did that in Lancashire you would be 
amazed how people would rise up and defend it. That is go- 
ing to be put an end to. 

You know how we have dealt with our munition people, 
particularly in the matter of housing. Gretna, for instance, 
is a new city. Eltham in Kent has been built up, and some 
of the naval bases; the government has done a great deal 
of building, and is housing the girls in great buildings, like 
the Coventry houses that hold about one hundred to two 
hundred girls. They have been looked after by welfare peo- 
ple, and that has been another section of our handling of 
women in the war. 

Then there is the great question of wages, which I gather 
you have also, as you have spoken several times of our old 
minimum-wage boards, which really were established to deal 
with our sweating conditions, and in the war the question 
of women’s wages has naturally been, as everywhere, a 
question of great contention. One of the means devised to 
meet it, circular L 1, a resolution enactment, was passed by 
the Ministry in agreement with the unions at the end of 
1915, and it was enforced, laying down the principle that 
piece and time rate work, skilled work, should be paid 
for exactly the same for women as for men. In the case 
of the oxy-acetylene welders some means were devised to 
secure the enforcement of that principle now and then; but 
if you take the broad condition we do not find, if you take 
all our women in munitions, and so on, that they are paid at 
the same rate even if you try to allow, as you must, for the 
difference in work. Some people estimate that broadly the 
difference in payment comes down to somewhere around four 
dollars a week. 

We all know the wage boards of the government — we 
know their work in settling the amounts of bonuses to be 
added to the worker’s wages; additional bonuses, revised each 
three or four months, to meet the cost of living. One of 
the recent strikes of our women, the strike of the bus girls 
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in London, was not on the question of wage. There is no 
tramway or railway system in our country employing women 
that does not give them the same wage as the men. That is 
true, but when the bonuses were given out, when the last 
bonus was due in London, they made the bonus apply only to 
the men and left the women out, and the women struck for 
the additional bonus. They were supported by the trade-union 
men who struck with them, for they contended that the only 
safety for our men after demobilization is this equal standard. 
They say that if the women are going to have a lower pay- 
ment than the men, the men will never get the positions back. 
If you take the whole country we are, as I suppose every 
country is, a curious jumble on the question of equal pay. If 
you hold any executive post in our country, the women receive 
equal pay with the men. Before the war our insurance com- 
missioners, our women, received $5,000, just the same as the 
men. I know of no woman holding an executive post in the 
war where she did not receive the same as the men in the 
departments. Frequently they received higher, if they were 
on a higher plane than the men in the department work. If 
you take the higher professions, like medicine, you have the 
same standard. If you move into teaching during the war, 
the treasury has given a higher additional grant in order to 
secure higher payments for our teachers. We find the amaz- 
ing fact that the National Union of Teachers has never de- 
clared in favor of the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
although every other teachers’ organization has. In this 
period of adjustment and reconstruction that we are coming 
to, I know that part of our problems will consist in working 
at this problem of payment to women. We have groups, in- 
cidentally, in our country who believe in some system of en- 
dowment of motherhood, and we have other groups, quite an 
active group, who contend that a man is in a different position 
as regards payment; but the majority group contends that the 
only sound principle is to pay for the work irrespective of the 
sex of the worker. That is going to be one of our questions. 
Most of you I am sure feel as I do that you cannot talk 
of the problem of women in industry now without realizing 
that the whole question hangs on our policy in dealing with 
the problems that we are confronted with at this moment. 
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You cannot talk about what possibility there is, for instance, 
of our women being flung out and suffering hardships, you 
cannot talk about that apart from talking of our financial 
policy after the war, what we are going to do to get our cur- 
rency right, to cut down the inflation, what we are going to 
do as a country to encourage new industry, what we are going 
to do to assist us to find our markets in the world. We can- 
not think of the problem of women except in relation to the 
whole great policy of our country, and I am one of those people 
who believe that if our own country handles the conditions 
with which we are faced now wisely there is no really 
serious problem at all, because I maintain that there is work 
for all, for all of the women who wish to stay in work, and 
for all of the men. We have altogether in our whole 
Empire about a million dead, and about eighty per cent of 
them are our own island dead. We have about two hundred 
and seventy thousand disabled men. You can see that if we 
do the work that is clamoring aloud to be done in our country 
there is great work for all of us. We need at least 
three hundred thousand houses in order to give us the houses 
that we must have, that our young wives and the husbands 
returning from the front must have in order to begin house- 
keeping. We must develop our transportation, and I believe 
it is clear that we are going to nationalize our railroads, hold 
them as government industries. That seems to be emerging 
at this election. We want to develop transportation, to de- 
velop electric power and those schemes of housing which are 
going to be partially financed by the treasury. We want 
afforestation, and that is the kind of work we feel can 
be done, if there is any period of depression, as we go 
along. You may say, as people have felt it right to say, 
‘What is the possibility of your people’s purchasing power 
in connection with those schemes for doing great work within 
the country?” Well, when we started in this war three hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand of our people held government 
securities, consols. Now that we have finished the war seven- 
teen million people hold these war bonds of ours, and if you 
go by saving, our workers never saved anything like the 
sums which they have saved in this war. If you will take 
the ordinary working-class home in our country, every one 
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of them possesses war savings certificates, and many of them 
bonds. We have sold through the post office alone in a year 
—that means very small purchases—over a billion dollars 
worth of these certificates and bonds, and we know that our 
people, broadly speaking, have benefited by this war, that 


standards have gone up. Take one other practical fact, 
the feeding of school children. We used to feed the 
necessitous school children. Since the war in the great 


cities like Birmingham and Cardif, if you ask what 
they are doing in the feeding of school children, you 
find that since 1917, so far as I can find out, they were not 
being asked to feed the children in any numbers; so that 
we feel, as you do, that during the war we have established 
infinitely higher standards for our workers, and I can assure 
you that our democracy has determined that it shall not come 
down. We have an electorate of sixteen million people now. 
That includes six million women, which is to us a guarantee 
that the problems of women will have to be considered fairly 
and justly in this reconstruction period. I would say that 
thinking of women as of men, you cannot solve industrial 
problems by thinking only in terms of wages. I can 
remember in South Wales, feeling that there was not much 
use in going on as the miners did, wanting more and 
more wages, when as a matter of fact what the miners 
needed was not more wages, but decent housing, and other 
things. What is the good of wages if it is not going to give 
the workers the right kind of social conditions; and what we 
are anxious to do, as some one has said, is to live out the 
ideals for which we have been fighting. All that we have 
been saying is literally so much cant if we are not going to 
make our own country a better and finer place in which to live. 
We who have these great and difficult problems to handle 
should realize that they range from the great problems of 
international finance and trade, and the use of materials, 
the whole capital of the country, down to the problem 
of dealing with your child in the school and fitting it for life, 
and dealing with the health of the people—and we are going 
to establish a ministry of health. I think we are going to keep 
this as a standard, the principle that we must secure for our 
people not only this living wage, this decent wage, but we 
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must secure for our people the things for which they can 
spend their wage that will give them decent homes, decent 
surroundings and leisure, and that our education may do that 
greatest of all things, teach them to make a right use of that 
leisure. Thinking of our women who have played a very 
great part in helping us through this struggle—I think of 
the women who have been serving and working—and look- 
ing at your women who have worked so hard, looking at them 
going forward into the more difficult problems that lie 
before us—because they are in many ways really more difficult 
than those we have been through—I think we will be 
conscious that we have to take into account every side 
of this question; we have to consider all conditions of wages, 
of homes, of health, of the whole problem of how we intend 
to build our civilization; and I feel that what this coun- 
try does, and any experiences we have, are helpful to each 
other. I feel that these two countries of ours, in many ways 
very similar, working out the same problems of adjustment 
between labor and capital, can help each other agd can learn 
much from each other. 
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AMERICAN LABOR READJUSTMENT PROPOSALS 


MATTHEW WOLL 
President International Photo-Engravers’ Union and of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association 


OR nineteen months the American people have thought 
wholly of war, of the need to speed up their military ma- 
chine and of mobilizing their industrial army, essential 

to the winning of the war. No effort or sacrifice was too great 
in support of our nation’s participation in the world conflict. 

With hostilities suspended and the concluding of peace a 
matter only of imposing terms upon the enemy, our country 
has entered upon a new era in which the work of restoring 
the normal order of things may be quite as difficult as has been 
the task of increasing the country’s war efficiency. Indeed, it 
is in many ways far easier for a people to shift from a peace to 
a war footing than it is to reverse the action. In the former 
instance, there was present stimulus of Government contracts, 
Government service and Government control, supplemented by 
the spiritual stimulus of patriotism. In the latter case, reliance 
is placed largely on individual enterprise. 

In the prosecution of war the Government can dislocate in- 
dustries by direct action for war purposes. In readjusting in- 
dustries to the purposes of peace the Government’s power to 
command is largely restricted and these tasks are left almost 
entirely to private initiative and control. It is then that the 
Government’s chief functions lie in providing safeguards for 
the workers and soldiers who have sustained it in its hour of 
stress. 

We have been brought abruptly face to face with the problem 
of readjustment. Upon the right solution of these problems 
depend the welfare and happiness of the hundred millions of 
today and the hundreds of millions to come after them. The 
tremendous task before us calls for clear thinking and unselfish 
statesmanship, and leaders who can look beyond party political 
advantage or expediency, no matter how alluring may be their 
platforms or programs and however attractive their appeal for 


the complete arrangement of the world’s social order. 
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While there is much in the program of reconstruction ap- 
proved by the British Labor Party worthy of commendation 
and emulation, we must not be unmindful of the fact that our 
domestic problems and the relations of our people to our Gov- 
ernment are quite different from those found to exist in Great 
Britain. With an entirely different political arrangement, with 
our dual form of Government, our federal and forty-eight 
state sovereignties, each jealous of its functions, authorities and 
constitutional safeguards, with the power of government separ- 
ated into three distinctive departments intended and devised 
as checks upon each other and restrictions against usurpation 
of authority not delegated to them, with a people composed of 
many different national and racial extractions of different cus- 
toms and habits, and with our nation so largely divided into 
two great groups of our citizens engaged in agricultural and 
industrial activities, we have indeed a situation distinctively 
peculiar unto itself. 

Of course to those who have come to be styled as advanced 
thinkers, or so-called intellectuals, these obstacles may be easily 
swept aside as if by the waving of a magic wand and to these 
persons the complete reformation of the world’s social order 
may be readily secured simply by the formation of a labor party 
directed and led, of course, by the selfsame intellectuals and 
advanced thinkers. However, to experienced men of affairs 
and of labor, men who do not depend for their livelihood on the 
writing of well-constructed sentences and high-sounding 
phrases and who do not seek under the cloak of a benefactor 
or philanthropist to obtain political office, or some other public 
or private emolument, but who are earnestly striving to help 
uplift the less fortunate and less intelligent, the ill-fed, badly 
clothed and housed, underpaid, as well as the unemployed, 
workers in a practical and substantial way, these distinctions in 
government and differences of governmental functions present 
problems which can be dealt with only in a common-sense way 
and by a practical procedure, and not by an appeal to senti- 
mental paternalism. 

The American Federation of Labor has not been unmindful 
of the problems which come with a condition of peace, and at 
its last convention, held in June of this year, a committee was 


organized to study these problems. Inasmuch as this com- 
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mittee will submit its report very shortly, I shall not attempt 
to speak in its behalf, or that of the American Federation of 
Labor, but will submit the following proposals for stimulation 
of thought and consideration : 

Under the necessities of war, the Government has increased 
and extended its functions. The era of reconstruction will un- 
doubtedly witness a prolonged struggle between the principle 
of state control and voluntary individual control, or through 
associations. I have accepted for these proposals the principles 
of national safety and welfare, national prosperity and national 
development. 

Accepting as a basis that industries vital to national safety 
and welfare should be under some form of national influence, 
and yet not interfere with the rights of states, I have not 
attempted to define the limitations of this national influence, 
neither do I venture to restrict the national influence of in- 
dustries to any general form, or to any pre-war doctrine. It is 
my belief, however, that where the Government intends and 
does rightfully exercise its influence to promote and stimulate 
or protect industrial, commercial and agricultural pursuits, that 
the application of the basic principle is justified that the Gov- 
ernment may prescribe the conditions, which must be fully 
observed for the protection of the public interest, that of the 
workers’ health and welfare, and their right to an impelling 
voice and active participation within such industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural pursuits. 


National Control of Services and Industries Vital to National 
Safety 

It is of the greatest importance that we first determine 
whether those services and industries vital to national safety, 
or of which an uncontrolled monopoly would prove dangerous 
to the national safety, shall be either owned, controlled or regu- 
lated by the national government. Included among these 
for consideration are the railways, steamships, canals, all essen- 
tial means and facilities of transportation and navigation, 
stock yards, grain elevators, terminal markets, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and all other public utilities, irrigation plants, mines and 
production of electrical and water power, as well as gasoline 
and other essential fuels. 
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By the control of the national transportation and production 
agencies during the period of reconstruction, on which the 
commercial, industrial and agricultural life of our nation is 
dependent, all national labor, industrial and agricultural 
policies for the reconstruction period can be effectively applied 
without undue interference with state rights. Consideration 
should likewise be given to the development of basic natural 
resources and unused lands; with the repartition of large 
holdings, to afford the returning soldiers and dislocated war 
workers an opportunity for an independent livelihood. 

The American Merchant Marine should be encouraged and 
fully developed. The merchant marine must be so manned 
as to insure its successful operation during the period of re- 
construction. The seamen should be assured their full rights 
as free men and given every opportunity of improving their 
employment. They should be accorded the same rights and 
privileges of wage earners in private employment as well as 
those engaged in occupations, encouraged, stimulated or pro- 
tected by the national Government. 


Demobilization and Shifting of War-Industries Workers 


Demobilization of the army and navy and the reabsorption 
of the men into industrial pursuits as civilians are intimately 
related to and inseparably involved in the shifting of workers 
engaged in war industries to peace-time pursuits. Both prob- 
lems invite extended and severe conditions of unemployment, 
unless intelligently and effectively dealt with under national 
influence. 

In disbanding the armies of the United States we must con- 
cern ourselves not only with the physical distribution of the 
soldiers to their homes, to their business, and to the industries, 
but we must be prepared to meet and to satisfy fully the mental, 
social and spiritual changes which will be inevitable in the 
returning of our troops. 

Demobilization of the army and navy and the reabsorption 
of the men into industrial peace-time pursuits should be so 
guided as to avoid bringing into existence a condition of ex- 
tended and severe unemployment, and an oversupply of labor 
in any one or all trades, occupations or employments. 

The process of demobilization should be gradual, consistent 
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with and conforming to the progressive development of the in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural needs of the nation. 

Injured sailors and soldiers, unable to follow their former 
employment, should be given a full opportunity at the expense 
of the Government for training until fitted for employment 
under fair, reasonable and acceptable conditions of work (this 
reconstruction work, I understand, is already under way). 

Soldiers and sailors of particular trades and occupations 
should receive preference in employment to men untrained in 
their respective callings, with the possible exception of injured 
and trained soldiers and sailors, who must receive the rtrost 
generous treatment and facilities. for securing suitable em- 
ployment. 

The shifting of war-industries workers to peace-time pursuits 
presents grave dangers, unless provision is now made for the 
gradual reduction of war industries under national control or 
regulation to prepare and enable them immediately to under- 
take peace-time pursuits at the conclusion of the war. It is 
essential that war-industries workers are not released without 
provision being made for their sustenance and ready facilities 
in getting to centers offering opportunities of employment. 

Pre-war processes of production should be restored in so far 
as it is practicable and possible. 

The same patriotic appeals, which have so largely attracted 
women into industries during the war period, should be con- 
tinued after the war to secure re-employment of soldiers and 
sailors in the positions filled by women workers during the 
war. Unless this is done, the patriotic appeal to women 
workers of today can only be looked on tomorrow as having 
been a carefully devised instrument of private employers to 
arouse antagonism, friction and to develop competition be- 
tween men and women in our industrial life. 

Likewise the further exploitation of child labor should be 
immediately and effectively prohibited under any and all 
circumstances. During the war and even before the war we 
have permitted the taking of our children out of the schools 
when there was no reason or necessity for it whatever. Let 
us not neglect longer the humane factors and protest against 
further exploitation of our children of today—the citizens and 
workers of tomorrow. 
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Immigration should be restricted during the period of ad- 
justment. 


Industrial Readjustment 


The successful process of gradually demobilizing the army 
and navy, and the shifting of workers engaged in war in- 
dustries, depends to a large degree on the process of convert- 
ing war industries to peace-time pursuits; the reconstruction 
of industries curtailed by the war; the development and en- 
couragement of new public and private enterprises, the develop- 
ment of foreign trade and extension of foreign markets, and on 
an improved agricultural policy. 

National assistance and stimulus may be granted to any in- 
dustry essential to the national interests, safety and well-being: 


(a) When the industry is threatened by competition of 
imported commodities of a nation failing to observe 
proper and acceptable labor standards of production 
and distribution. 

(b) Where an industry suffers from imported commodi- 
ties, of which the selling price in the United States is 
lower that that which prevails in the country of its 
origin, and having for its purpose the destruction of 
domestic manufacture or production. 

(c) Where stimulus is necessary for a limited period to 
surmount temporary adverse conditions in existing 
industries. 

(d) Where stimulus is necessary for a limited period to 
encourage the development of new enterprises promo- 
tive to the national safety and well being. 

Public improvements, state as well as federal, should be 
encouraged and assisted. States should be assisted in provid- 
ing proper housing for the workers and be given aid in the 
erection of public buildings, the building and repairing of 
roads and highways, and other desirable public improvements, 
by federal grants conditioned upon the states providing an 
equal amount to carry on these improvements. 

Re-forestation, reclamation of deserts and swamps, building 
of railroad terminals, adequate passenger stations and the de- 
velopment of canals, ports and waterways should be under- 
taken. 
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Foreign markets should be developed and encouraged, and 
foreign trade facilitated by the upbuilding of the merchant 
marine, extension of credits, efc., and in every other possible 
way. 

Agriculture and stock raising are essential to the national 
safety and well-being, and provision should be made to insure: 

(a) An increase in the agriculture and stock raising popu- 
lation by encouraging and assisting small holders (by 
loans, etc.) wherever possible on a co-operative basis. 

(b) By the granting of special assistance to soldiers and 
sailors in the direction of allotment of lands and their 
establishment of homes on the public domain. 

(c) Development and improvement of transportation and 
storage facilities wherever possible on a co-operative 
basis. 

(d) Establishment of public experimental farms and 
measures for agricultural stock-raising instructions. 

Irrigation of arid lands should be undertaken and encouraged 


Industrial Relations and Standards 


Inasmuch as the workers perform so large a service for so- 
ciety, the human side of the workers’ life should receive full con- 
sideration. Autocratic domination of the forces of production 
must give way to the democratic control of industry and com- 
merce for the general good by those who work with hand and 
brain. No agency of government, municipal, state or federal, 
and of industry and agriculture, should be constituted without 
the representatives of workers as part of that agency. The 
workers must be guaranteed the unqualified right to organize 
into trade unions and deal collectively through their own chosen 
representatives. 

The working day should not exceed eight hours or forty- 
four hours a week. 

To avoid suffering by the workers in the possible attempt 
to reduce wages, necessary steps should be taken to prevent the 
standards of wages in any trade or occupation, from suffering 
in reduction in relation to the contemporary cost of living, 
health, education and reasonable comfort. Indeed, the mini- 


mum wages paid should in all cases be sufficient to maintain 
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the worker and his family in health and comfort, and provide 
a competence for old age, with ample provision for recreation 
and good citizenship. 

There must be complete equality of men and women in gov- 
ernment and industry and equal pay for equal work performed 
by men and women. 

All restrictions on freedom of association, freedom of speech, 
freedom of publication, freedom of public assembly, freedom of 
travel, and choice of employment must be completely removed. 
These fundamental rights must be set out with clearness. They 
shall not be encroached, interfered with, or entrenched upon in 
any manner, or by authority, municipal, state or federal. 

The enforcement of national labor policies, rights, standards 
and relations may be efficiently brought about by any of the 
following methods, either singly or in combination: 


(a) Control and regulation of interstate commerce. 

(b) Ownership, control or regulation of railroads, canals, 
and transportation and navigation facilities. 

(c) Ownership, control or regulation of mines, electrical 
and water power, gasolene and other essential fuels. 

(d) Stimulation and support of private enterprises and 
agriculture through loans, preferential transportation 
facilities, exemption of co-operative arrangements and 
relations from anti-trust laws, etc. 

(e) Supervision of capital issues and federal incorpor- 
ation. 

(f) Tariff regulations. 

Wherever governmental aid, or other form of stimulus is 
granted, or protection is afforded in private enterprise, such 
aid, stimulus or protection, should be conditioned on the clear 
and specific understanding that the following fundamental prin- 
ciples and standards of employment must be fully observed at 
all times and the submitted procedure of adjustment strictly 
adhered to wherever the workers elect to avail themselves of 
these agencies: 

(a) The right of workers to organize in trade unions and 
to bargain collectively as such. 
(b) The right of employers to organize in associations or 
groups to bargain collectively with trade unions. 
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(c) Employers shall not discharge workers for member- 
ship in trade unions, nor for legitimate trade-union 
activities. 

The standards of employment should include the following : 


(a) Eight hours shall be the maximum number of work- 
ing hours of labor to be required within one day or 
forty-four hours within one week, excepting in ex- 
traordinary emergencies, in which case extra compen- 
sation shall be provided for all time worked in excess 
of the hours herein stipulated. 

(b) Minimum wage scale for all workers, including com- 
mon laborers, shall be such as to insure the subsistence 
health, education and reasonable comfort of the 
worker and his family, and to provide a competence 
sufficient for old age, recreation and good citizenship. 

(c) Children of less than 16 years of age shall not be 
employed. 

(d) Women shall not be permitted to work between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 6A. M. 

(e) Equal wages shall be paid to women as to men, for 
equal work done. 


Mediation and Conciliation Boards 


Where controversies arise between employers and employees 
in fields of production in industry and agricultural activities 
receiving governmental aid, stimulus or protection, an attempt 
shall be made to adjust such difference or differences through 
voluntary, state or federal agencies of mediation and concilia- 
tion, which are now, or may hereafter be created. Such pro- 
visions, however, shall not in any way interfere, limit or restrict 
freedom of collective action. 

The employees engaged directly or indirectly under, by or 
through government contracts, whether engaged on the finished 
commodity contracted for, or engaged on the materials, sup- 
plies, efc., or rendering service which enters into and is involved 
in the production or transportation of the commodity contracted 
for, shall be granted the same rights, be guided by the same 
standards and be subject to the same procedure of adjustment 
whenever a controversy arises between employers and em- 
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ployees, as is provided in industrial or agricultural pursuits 
receiving governmental aid, stimulus or protection. 

Government employees shall be granted the right to organ- 
ize, tu present individually or collectively whatever grievances 
may arise, petition Congress or the president for redress of 
any grievance. They shall be granted full rights of citizen- 
ship and aspire to and hold public office, if the performance of 
the duties of such public office does not interfere with the 
rendering of efficient services required as a government 
employee. 

Wherever employers and employees signify their intention 
to and do accept and respond to the rights, standards and pro- 
cedure provided for enterprises receiving governmental aid, 
stimulus or protection, such employers and employees, may be 
permitted to enter into collective trade agreements, permitting 
the fixing of prices of commodities or for services rendered to 
the public, and in other ways establish co-operative relations 
between competitive firms and their employees by giving public 
notice to and receiving sanction from an authority designated 
by the government for that purpose, subject, however, to re- 
view and regulation by the government whenever occasions 
warrant or conditions demand. 

Compensation laws should be amended to provide adequately 
for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases, who are now in many ways imperfectly cared for. 

State insurance should supplant the system of private 
casualty insurance companies to insure employers and employees 
that premium paid shall go in full to the injured workman so 
that no one will be permitted to profit by the misfortunes of 
industrial and agricultural activities. Soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance should be continued after the war and consideration 
should be given the subject of providing life insurance by the 
Government without profit to all men and women. 

Wherever state or federal employment agencies are estab- 
lished, they should be placed under the supervision and control 
of a joint committee of employers and trade unionists of equal 
number and should co-operate rather than interfere with the 
international and local trade-union agencies. 

Federal and state governments should establish adequate 
standards of health, safety, and welfare, for the workers, pre- 
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venting employment of children under 16 years of age, and 
prohibiting the employment of women between the hours of 
10 P. M. and6 A. M. 


Protection of Consumers 


Wherever it appears that prices of necessities of life and of 
industry and agriculture are abnormal and unduly high, or an 
unfair distribution thereof seems to prevail, or the production 
seems to be arbitrarily limited or restricted, the Government 
shall have the right in each particular case to investigate, in- 
spect the books, ascertain the cost and output of production. 
If found necessary in the public interest, after a hearing and 
report, an authorized agency of the Government shall deter- 
mine the conditions under which, including the fixing of a 
maximum price and a fair method of distribution, such commo- 
dities or articles of trade will be admitted to interstate 
commerce. 

Public co-operative markets, means of distribution, storage 
facilities and purchasing associations should be encouraged and 
assisted and all wasteful and profiteering methods in the crea- 
tion and distribution of the products of industry and agricul- 
ture should be eliminated. 


Education 


In addition to the encouragement of the successful promotion 
of federal vocational educational plans now in vogue, and the 
elimination of all labor dilution plans in operation, maintenance 
allowances should be granted in respect to children who have 
lost their parents before having reached the age of 16 years, 
particularly those having lost their parents in the war, and 
where the parents have not entered civil life and peace-time 
employment on a self-sustaining and self-supporting basis. 

Dental, optical, medical and surgical treatment of school 
children should be provided under governmental supervision. 

Vocational training, which should be encouraged, shall not 
contemplate or permit specialist training in a single operation, 
giving speed in that operation without adaptability or knowl- 
edge of the process as a whole, and thereby making the worker 
merely an adjunct of the one machine he is trained to use. 

Vocational training and education should include the teach- 
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ing of the sciences underlying the various industries and the 
industrial pursuits being taught and their historical, economic 
and social bea: ings, and labor as well as the organized teachers 
should be given the opportunity of participating in the deter- 
mination of methods, policies and programs in the educational 
field. 


Taxation 


There should be provided a progressive increase in taxes 
upon incomes, profits, inheritances, and unearned increments to 
afford a transition to greater economic equality, and supply 
means of liquidating the national indebtedness growing out of 
the war and to maintain on an efficient basis the future national 
activities of the Government. 

The system of taxation which should govern ought to be one 
to yield all the necessary revenue to the government without 
encroaching upon an improved minimum standard of life of 
any family whatsoever and should not hamper production or 
discourage any useful personal effort. 


Conclusion 


It is not suggested that these proposals entirely cover the 
field, nor that each individual proposal completely covers the 
particular subject to which it relates. 

We are fast coming to the realization that in a true demo- 
cracy there must be both economic, as well as political equaliza- 
tion, and, therefore, any intelligent, fair, democratic plan of 
reconstruction must embrace industrial efficiency with demo- 
cratic industrial control. 

The more thoroughly the questions involved are studied, the 
more one becomes convinced that this subject of readjustment 
is fundamentally a human problem, and that it should be in- 
vested with the human touch throughout and with the chemistry 
of common sense. It is a problem for the human heart as well 
as for the human brain. It is a problem that must be solved 
by the present generation, ever bearing in mind the welfare 
of generations to come and the continuing nobility and in- 
tegrity of the state. 
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BRITISH LABOR RECONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 
AND THE AMERICAN LABOR ATTITUDE 


H. J. LASKI 


Lecturer in History and Government in Harvard University 


HIN the paper on American Labor Readjustment 
Proposals was read, I must confess that my heart 
failed me. It seemed to me that there was no 

real room in the discussion for an attempt to examine the re- 
lation of the British labor program to American problems. 
For, at the very outset it dismissed the program as that of mere 
armchair critics, the effort of intellectuals occupied rather 
with an attempt to obtain on their behalf the control of 
politics than to assist British labor. It was only as the paper 
continued that I began once more to pluck up heart. The 
program of the British Labor Party was handed out at the 
front door at the beginning of the address; but somehow or 
other, perhaps a little strangely, it managed to creep up the 
back-stairs at the end. There were, indeed, few proposals 
in the latter part of his paper not included in the actual plat- 
form of Mr. Sidney Webb and his colleagues. 

[ should like to approach the problem somewhat differently. 
I agree, indeed, that the proposals of the British Labor Party 
have little of that thorough-going applicability to American 
conditions that a superficial examination would seem to suggest. 
[ speak as an Englishman, and of course, therefore, I speak 
as one in some sort out of touch with American tradition; but 
[ think that it is very difficult for an American to understand 
how very special is the effort of the British Labor Party, how 
definitely that effort is related to a peculiar environment, and 
how impossible it is, as was rightly urged, to transplant 
that environment to American conditions. British labor is 
essentially political as well as industrial in outlook; and the 
trade unions are, as a consequence, able to exert an influence 
upon the two traditional parties in the state which no man 
may neglect. That has meant, in the course of the last half 
century, that men of intelligence outside the Labor Party, men 
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like Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Sidney Webb, have de- 
voted their energy to the service of labor. They have there- 
fore secured the integration of labor ideals in England into a 
more definite working philosophy than is the case in America. 
Nor is that all. English labor, in the course of the last 
fifteen years has become a political party which, with all its 
defects of outlook and limitations of power, now stands in the 
position where it can issue challenge to any party in the Eng- 
lish state. I do not suggest that it is in the least likely that 
in the next few years it will be the dominant party in the 
House of Commons; the servitude of the middle class to ancient 
traditions goes too deep for so fortunate an issue. But I do 
say that it is the one British party at the present time with a 
definite program to put forward. It has a support from its 
adherents such as can be claimed neither by those who follow 
Mr. Lloyd George on the one hand nor the remnant of Mr. 
Asquith’s party on the other. It is a support to be found in 
the university not less than in the workshop. It is a support 
not less of the economist than of the trade-union official. Its 
nets are cast wide among the mass of men. 

Such a situation is totally different from that of America. 
The American Federation of Labor, for good or ill, has de- 
cided to remain substantially an industrial party, in no con- 
certed sense related to the agencies of political life. It has, 
on the whole, further decided to concern itself but little, as 
English labor in the last decade has increasingly concerned 
itself, with the welfare of unskilled labor. The result has 
been, as I think, the practical divorce of the American state 
from the industrial process. You have in America a capi- 
talistic organization of society more hostile to organized labor 
than in Great Britain, with the consequence that organized labor 
is more bitter in its attitude to capital than in perhaps any 
other civilized country. Nor have you within the labor move- 
ment itself any such general unity of fundamental purpose as 
is possessed by the British labor movement. The result is 
that to take a large general program like that of the British 
Labor Party and attempt its application, either in outline or in 
detail, to the general problems of American reconstruction, 
would be certainly mistaken and possibly disastrous. 

There is a further point. The labor movement in England 
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is a nationally homogenous movement; in America national, 
and sometimes racial, complications produce not merely the 
difficulty of language but also different standards of living as 
to wages and hours of labor. To attempt, therefore, to move 
that vast mass forward on a single front involves problems far 
more complex than we in England have to confront. Nor 
do I yet see in America any urgent effort to grapple with this 
problem. 

Yet the fact remains that the English program has stimu- 
lated among American trade-unionists eager and even vehe- 
ment discussion. There are, I think, three general reasons 
for this. The program of the British Labor Party is the first 
attempt in recent history to record, within a short space, con- 
sidered proposals for the reform of the national life. The 
Labor Party, moreover, stands within measurable distance of 
dominating the House of Commons, not so much by numbers, 
as by the vital fact that it is today the sole English party pos- 
sessed of definite ideas. Within the specific proposals may 
be found the dominating knowledge that they are, as a totality, 
the one constitutional path towards an adequate reconstruction. 

Because reconstruction, I would urge, does not necessarily 
imply improvement. It seems to me that we are in grave 
danger of using that word as itself a universal panacea. We 
seem eager to leave every problem to the period of recon- 
struction; and though I hardly hold very optimistic views— 
[ think it is right if such postponement implies a scientific 
examination of the proposals that are being put forward. In 
that event, it is probable that those who like Mr. Webb are 
dismissed as mere arm-chair critics, are the people most able 
to formulate solutions. That, at least, has been the general 
burden of European experience. 

I would urge, therefore, that the main lesson for American 
labor in this program is an understanding of the causes of its 
adoption. The history of this program goes back not to 1914 
but to 1g10. It is born of the experience on the part of English 
labor of the uselessness of trusting either to the liberal party, 
with its timid paternalism or to the conservative party with its 
unregenerate unintelligence. Its main implication is a de- 
liberate effort on the part of the working-man to enrich the con- 
ditions of his life. Herein, I would suggest, is a factor not 
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wholly understood by American labor. Improvement involves 
knowledge, and to know you must control. It is realized by 
the English trade unions that the only path to domination of 
the state by the working class—and that, after all, is the real 
object of our endeavor—lies through the capture of the sources 
of knowledge. 

It is therefore the primary object of English labor to trans- 
form an educational system which is, in the last analysis, a class 
system, into one open in its every avenue not less to the hum- 
blest than to the richest. What that means, I believe, is 
hardly realized in the United States. I admit that the gates 
of education are here thrown open more widely than in any 
European country, and I admit that this is one of the great 
glories of America; but that is the beginning and not the end. 
American education seems less directed to the clarification by 
able minds of the political problems before us. No one from 
an English university can examine the effort of American edu- 
cation without the conviction that it is lacking in a sense of the 
state. It is the business of labor to create that sense; and it 
will fail in its effort until it enters with feverish energy into 
the field of politics. 

And that leads me to a further observation. The divorce 
o* American politics from the normal life of the average man 
is carried to a degree unknown in Europe. The very word 
politics has a connotation here unknown in England; and it is 
tragic to observe the considered and careful withdrawal from 
the noblest of all careers of the men who can best contribute 
to it. This divorce of politics in general from the national 
life of America, and in particular from its industry, seems to 
me the crux of the problems in front of you. 

I know, of course, that history must be interpreted in 
economic terms, because politics is the hand-maid of economics ; 
I have not taught for five years in a university without learn- 
ing the shibboleths of the trade. But when the last word has 
been said, two things seem to stand out as impregnably true. 
It is impossible for labor even to dream of victory, unless it at- 
tempts to capture the actual machinery of the state; and that 
implies not less political than industrial action. It must at- 
tempt in the second place to join with the brain-workers whose 
sympathies are with labor. By that alliance alone can the 
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philosophy of a new social structure be evolved. It is worth 
while in this place to remember that one of the greatest of 
political thinkers, Alexis de Tocqueville, visited America some 
eighty years ago and emphasized exactly this point. He saw 
that a new political science is necessary to a new civilization. 
It will be impossible for labor, without such assistance, to fit 
the institutions of a society so novel in scale as our own into 
the categories we have inherited. 

There is a second remark of de Tocqueville that is worth a 
moment’s reflection. He saw the possibility that the workers 
in the generations ahead would exchange their political power 
for material comfort. That is the gravest danger before us. 
Shorter hours and higher wages may bring that mood which 
avoids the most vital of our problems—the construction of a 
representative government in industry and its revivification in 
politics. Throughout the remarks on American labor recon- 
struction proposals there seemed to me a regrettable reliance 
upon governmental paternalism. Men seem anxious to have 
the benefit of the state without the trouble of conquering it 
They do not seem to realize that a welfare imposed from above 
is rarely a social order that is capable of endurance. 

I do not think that the years ahead will either in England 
or America be easy years. I agree with Mr. Lloyd George 
that the choice lies between reaction and revolution. I agree 
also that the trend of events lies in the road towards reaction. 
The means of its avoidance is not to trust in the good will that 
has been fortuitously evoked by the war. Our armor must 
be our own passionate determination to go forward. The 
root of our,problem lies in the energy of our own souls. It is 
in that energy alone that we may dare to put our trust. 
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EFFECT OF FEDERAL CONTROL ON RAILWAY 
LABOR 


W. S. CARTER 
Director of Division of Labor, U. 8. Railroad Administration 


O state at this time what has been the effect upon labor of 
federal control of the railroads will necessitate an 
explanation of what has been done in so short a time. 

Having regard for the fact that approximately two millions 
of employees are affected and that much that has been done has 
been if not experimental at least in the nature of pioneering, | 
am convinced that a continuance of the sympathetic policy of 
the Director General cf Railroads will in the not distant 
future eliminate that feeling of unrest, if not desperation, so 
pronounced at the termination of private control. 

An effect of federal control of the railroads upon labor has 
been the demonstration to them that there are orderly means by 
which all differences of opinion between employees and the rail- 
roads may be equitably adjusted. 

Almost immediately after the creation of the Division of 
Labor of the Railroad Administration this work was systema- 
tically undertaken, in fact it may be said that the principal 
purpose of the creation of this Division was to bring about a 
kindlier relation between official and employee. 

These relations had become strained under private control, 
and for this unhappy situation neither operating officials nor 
employees were entirely to blame. In the early days of wage 
bargaining, the general manager of a railroad was privileged 
to grant increased wages and improved conditions of employ- 
ment, when in his own judgment they were justified. In those 
days it was the operating officials of a railroad that dictated 
its policy affecting employees. In many instances these policies 
were liberal, to the extent that employees accepted a denial of 
requests, or accepted compromise, in the belief that the rea- 
sons offered by the operating officials of a railroad for not 
granting requests were sincere. 


Then came the concentration of authority over expenses in- 
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cidental to labor costs in boards of directors, often common 
in personnel to groups of railroads. Some employees went so 
far as to say, and believe, that a comparatively few of the great 
banking institutions of the country had assumed the right to 
prohibit operating officials granting any wage increase, even 
when it was known by such officials that economic conditions 
justified a liberal policy. An opinion prevailed toward the 
last that operating officials had lost practically all authority 
over wage matters, that they had become but the agents to 
enforce the will of “ absent landlords.” 

Some employees believed that even their highest operating 
officials were obligated to deny any and all requests “ that 
meant money ”’ to the railroads, and were forbidden to adjust 
liberally the personal “‘ grievances”’ of employees. Some of 
them found that where formerly operating officials had dis- 
pensed discipline alloyed with kindness, and where leniency 
had once successfully been pleaded, an apparent change in 
policy had been established. Unadjusted grievances accumu- 
lated, the feeling of oppression became more and more pro- 
nounced, and with this change of mental attitude of the em- 
ployee came a decrease in efficiency of service, a lowering of 
morale, almost a complete absence of esprit du corps, on more 
than one railroad. 

And then came an experience that led employees to think 
that ‘‘ Wall Street was so far away” that it never made a 
concession until its dividends and interest were jeopardized 
by a strike, or a threatened strike. Even had such a belief been 
based upon error, the belief was sincere, and thereby some rail- 
way employees reached the conclusion that their only hope for 
relief lay in a threatened strike. They were convinced that the 
strike alone was the only influence of employees recognized by 
those who dominated the railway labor situation. 

The government took over the railroads with a majority of 
employees mentally depressed and educated by experience to 
believe in this theory, and it has taken time and patience to 
convince them that under federal control justice will prevail, 
without strike or threats of strikes. 

As a part of the great harmonizing plan of the present 
Director General, three railway Boards of Adjustment have 
been created, to which nearly all employees working under 
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agreements with their respective railroads may appeal with 
certainty that a just decision will be reached. And for all 
employees not working under such wage agreements the 
Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration is a court of 
resort, where justice will be secured. 

For its psychological effect, it was believed that for the 
strongly organized classes of employees, accustomed to adjust- 
ing matters in controversy in accordance with provisions of 
existing wage agreements, Railway Boards of Adjustment 
should be composed of an equal representation selected by these 
organizations and the regional directors of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. By this method that constant fear of “ pre- 
judiced arbitrators,” so pronounced among railway employees, 
has been entirely removed. Each and every member of these 
organizations of railway employees has the knowledge that he 
himself has a personal representative on the Railway Boards 
of Adjustment, and that no so-called “ neutral’’ holds the 
balance of power. Of course, employees know that in the event 
of a “ deadlock”’ on these equi-partisan boards, the Director 
General will take upon himself the duty of rendering a decision. 

It was with the belief that deadlocks were inevitable that 
some railroad men of long experience, both officials and em- 
ployees, doubted the practicability of this plan, but experience 
has not produced a single failure of these Railway Boards of 
Adjustment to reach decisions, equally balanced as they are. 

Credit for this success is not alone due to those whose 
vision and optimism has been vindicated. It has been the deter- 
mination of the members of these boards to be fair that has 
made deadlocks avoidable and decisions acceptable. But 
back of that, the chief executives of the employees’ organiza- 
tions are deserving of much of the credit for success, for they 
have said, in effect, to the respective representatives whom 
they have selected, ‘‘ You are no longer an advocate, you are 
now a judge.” 

All members of these Boards of Adjustment are technical 
experts in matters of wage bargaining and adjustments of the 
many other controversies that constantly arise between the rail- 
roads and their employees. They approach all matters sub- 
mitted for adjustment with a thorough knowledge of detail 


and past practices. None of them can be convinced by the 
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specious arguments that have so often led astray most estimable 
gentlemen who have served as neutral arbitrators. 

There was not only fear that a bi-partisan board would de- 
stroy its usefulness by inability to avoid partisanship, but predic- 
tions were made that employees would refuse to accept unfavor- 
able decisions. Long years of experience in such matters 
demonstrate that members of the older railway employees’ 
unions seldom violate an agreement. When the executives of 
one of these organizations, or other representative officer or 
committee, enter into an agreement to abide by a decision, 
it is seldom or never repudiated. It was this knowledge of 
the loyalty to their organizations and methods of enforcing 
discipline by such organizations that removed fears that un- 
favorable decisions of Railway Boards of Adjustment would 
not be accepted in good faith by employees. 

For that great number of employees who had never been per- 
mitted to participate in wage bargaining and grievance ad- 
justment, through the machinery of labor union committees, 
the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration acts 
directly as adjuster of controversies, An assistant director, with 
high reputation and years of experience in the work of media- 
tion and labor adjustments, has been assigned the especial duty 
of investigating and adjusting matters of controversy not com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of Boards of Adjustment. He is as- 
sisted by men of like reputation and experience in field work, 
known as representatives of the Division of Labor. 

This theory, however, if time will permit it to be carried to its 
logical conclusion, will place all railroad employees within the 
scope of work of Boards of Adjustment, upon which each class 
will have a representative. 

Time will develop, in all probability, that one of the most 
pronounced effects upon railway labor of federal control will 
be the standardization of wages and working conditions of rail- 
-way employees. A purpose long asserted by organizations of 
such employees had been accomplished only to a limited extent, 
both as to classes and to territory, under the pre-existing 
conditions. 

It has not been so many years ago that on some of our most 
important railway systems a policy prevailed that produced a 
different wage, if not a different condition of employment, on 
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the several divisions of the same railroad. In some instances 
these differentials were established to meet the requests of the 
employees themselves, but in such cases a closer study will prob- 
ably demonstrate that it was the inability of employees to secure 
a higher standard wage rate on all parts of a system that led 
them to press the claims of certain portions of the railroad 
where, because of peculiarly objectionable conditions, they had 
more convincing arguments to present for increased wages. 
Thus, by these methods of expediency, there were developed 
higher wage rates for the same classes of employees on the 
western divisions of the principal western railway systems. 
Thus, we find where increased wages could not be secured for an 
entire railroad, increases beyond a standard were secured where 
mountainous or desert conditions prevailed. 

At one time it could be clearly shown that the cost of living 
was higher on western railroads than in the eastern region, 
and that other living conditions were not so desirable. Usually, 
however, it was the theory of expediency that caused railway 
employees to advocate these differentials. 

This fact was brought out in recent years, where the so-called 
‘ district wage movements ” were instituted by certain classes of 
employees, and district standards secured. With the unification 
of the railroads under federal control the argument was im- 
mediately advanced by many employees, “ now that all railway 
employees are working for the government, all employees should 
be paid the same wages for the same work.” But there had 
arisen another condition since the beginning of the great war 
that led employees to contribute to the defeat of their desire for 
standardization. Cost of living had advanced with such 
gigantic strides that many employees subordinated their altru- 
ism to their individual interests. Upon each man fell the bur- 
den of this depreciation in purchasing power of his individual 
earnings, and because of this burden he has, for the moment, 
subordinated his long-expressed desire for standardization of 
wages for his entire class to his desire to maintain his past in- 
dividual standard of living. Notwithstanding this individual- 
istic demand, the direct result of the great increased cost of 
living, certain classes of railway employees have remained true 
to their desire for standardization. 

General Order No. 27, issued on May 25, 1918, was the 
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result of the recommendations of the first Wage Commission 
created by the Director General of Railroads early in the 
present year. Increased cost of living since December 1915 
was the basis of computation adopted by that commission. 
To this was applied the humanitarian theory that the increased 
cost of living had fallen heaviest on the low-paid employee. 
But regardless of the amount of increase in wages produced 
by General Order Ne. 27, hundreds of thousands of employees 
earnestly protested against the application of the order, be- 
cause it ‘‘ re-established the differentials ” in wages prevailing 
in December 1915, many of which differentials had been eli- 
minated by wage negotiations during the years 1916 and 1917. 
This protest came largely from the approximately 350,000 
employes engaged in the skilled shop trades. In carrying out 
their fixed purpose of standardizing wages and working condi- 
tions, they had during these two years secured such an agree- 
ment on the majority of the south-eastern railroads and were 
aggressively pressing that purpose on other railroads, when 
the railroads passed under federal control. 

Their theory had been that the highest-paid men should be 
content with but minor benefits, when by so doing the lower- 
paid men were privileged to be advanced to a standard with 
all men in the same class of work. 

The underlying theory of the wage advance of the first Wage 
Commission, while intensely humanitarian, completely undid 
all that had been done toward standardization by shopmen, 
clerks, telegraphers and others, during the two years interven- 
ing between December 1915 and January 1918. Perhaps it 
will be of interest to know how General Order No. 27 pro- 
duced this result. The first Wage Commission having based 
its recommended increases on the rates existing in December 
1915, recommended that any increases placed in effect subse- 
quent to January I, 1916 should be considered as a part of the 
wage increase granted through its recommendation. Thus, 
where in December 1915 two like employees had been paid 
$3.00 and $3.50 respectively per day, and the lower paid 
man had secured an increase of 50 cents per day in 1917, thus 
establishing a standard rate of $3.50 per day, General Order 
No. 27 increased the wage of the one who had earned $3.50 
in December 1915 to $4.77, while the employee who had earned 
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$3.00 per day in December 1915, got $4.23 per day, and of this 
increase of $1.23 per day, 50 cents was deducted because of 
the wage increase of 50 cents per day in 1917. To those who 
did not understand what had been done a somewhat humorous 
situation was produced in which the man who had already re- 
ceived his increase was more dissatisfied than the man who 
had waited a year for it. Those who did understand the cause 
of complaint knew that both of the men used in this illustration 
would have been more pleased had each received the same in- 
crease and thereby have preserved the standardization created 
in 1917. 

But a peculiar situation had developed for the employees in 
train and engine service. Their “ district standardizations ” 
had been established to a great extent before the close of 1915, 
and, therefore, the wage order (No. 27) based on the first com- 
mission’s report, did not re-establish the former differentials. 

The sympathetic attitude of the Director General toward the 
desire of railroad employees for standardization was amply 
evinced in that portion of his General Order No. 27, wherein 
he created a second Wage Commission, which he has designated 
as the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, and 
to which he delegated the following duties: 


This Board shall at once establish an office at Washington, D. C., and meet 
for organization and elect a Chairman and Vice Chairman, one of whom shall 
preside at meetings of the Board. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to hear and investigate matters presented 
by railroad employees or their representatives affecting 

(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions whether as to 
individual employees or classes of employees. 

(2) Conditions arising from competition with employees in other in- 
dustries. 

(3) Rules and working conditions for the several classes of employees, 
either for the country as a whole or for different parts of the country. 

The Board shall also hear and investigate other matters affecting wages 
and conditions of employment referred to it by the Director General. 

This Board shall be solely an advisory body and shall submit its recom- 
mendations to the Director General for his determination. 


In his supplements to the original General Order No. 27 
this great work of standardization has been rapidly accom- 
plished. Supplement No. 4 (July 25, 1918) established a 
minimum standardized wage, hours of employment and rates 
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of overtime for approximately 350,000 employees engaged in 
the shop trades. Supplement No. 7 (Sept. 1, 1918) and Sup- 
plement No. 8 (Sept. 1, 1918) accomplished a like purpose for 
perhaps a million employees engaged in clerical and other 
station work, maintenance of way, common labor, etc. Supple- 
ment No. 10 (Nov. 16, 1918) standardized minimum wages, 
hours of employment and rates of overtime for nearly 62,000 
telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard oper- 
ators), agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, towermen, 
levermen, etc., and a few days later Supplement No. I1 ac- 
complished the same purpose for all station agents not perform- 
ing telegraphic service. In creating a ‘ minimum standard,” 
rates that were higher are preserved. 

Of course in the pioneering work, apparent discriminations, 
if not injustice to individuals, developed, and to remedy these 
the Director General has directed the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions to make further investigations in or- 
der that all may know that they will have a “ square deal.” 

The one thing that has, to some extent, defeated the purpose 
of such an admirable policy has been the abnormal increase in 
wages of temporary war industries. Just why the railroads, 
under federal control, should not pay eighty cents per hour when 
this rate is paid by other governmental agencies is difficult to 
explain. But when it is realized, as it will be, that the Director 
General’s plan has been to establish wage rates that will be per- 
manent, beyond the war period, and after cost of living has 
decreased, railway employees will not complain. I am sure that 
had the Director General remained with us it would have been 
his purpose to have maintained the rates of wages and work- 
ing conditions established by him. It has been to accomplish 
this that he has refused to compete in wage increases with other 
apencies and industries whose activities will be greatly affected 
by a return of peace. 

And yet, it must be confessed, that many employees are dis- 
trustful of the government, as they have been taught to be dis- 
trustful of their former employers. 

While such a comparison is exaggerated, and all comparisons 
are said to be odious, a celebrated author points out that even a 
wild animal, in time, responds to the treatment accorded it. 
Jack London in his wolf, ‘‘ White Fang,” portrays man—with 
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all the bad and good that is in him. An animal with but the 
instincts that nature gave him and his kind, developed into 
a ferocious beast under ignorant and cruel masters, and 
being half starved, over-worked and cruelly treated, de- 
veloped viciousness to an extreme degree. And yet, as if by 
some magic power, another master made of him a docile, faith- 
ful creature. True, White Fang viewed with suspicion well- 
meant advances first made by his last master. He had been 
taught in his past life that all masters were cruel. It required 
but patience, tact and kindness to regenerate a degenerate. We 
have but to view a certain European situation to recognize that 
with man as with London’s creature of the wild, like causes 
produce like effects. Anarchy is the natural child of tyranny, 
although, it is true, that no tyrant confesses his parentage. 

Happily, no railroad employee has yet become a ‘ White 
Fang” or a Bolshevik, but the leaven is there; unwittingly 
implanted by those whose selfish interests had blinded them to 
the destructive agency of their own creation. 

Another administrative measure, equally as important to 
railway employees as those mentioned in the foregoing, has 
been the recognition of the eight-hour day by the Director 
General. In some instances he has not yet been able to grant 
higher rates of overtime after the eighth hour of work, but 
usually in such cases it can be shown that the other benefits of 
the wage order have been a great advance, and even in these 
cases the eight-hour day has been established with pro-rata 
overtime for work performed in the ninth and tenth hour, and 
time and one-half for any work performed after the tenth hour 
in any day’s work. Where past practices have resulted in an 
eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime for large 
numbers of employees in any class, this practice has been ex- 
tended to all employees in that class. 

As early as February 21, 1918, less than sixty days after the 
railroads passed under federal control, General Order No. 8 
waz issued, which contained the following provisions: 


No discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, or conditions 


of employment of employees because of membership or non-membership in 
labor organizations. 


This privilege thus granted, the principal of wage bargain- 
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ing having been recognized, and existing wage agreements 
confirmed by the Director General, all employees on roads 
under federal control were placed on an equality with em- 
ployees on most of the roads where a more liberal policy has 
heretofore prevailed. 

The fact that the Division of Labor was created with the 
Director of that Division on full equality with Directors of 
other Divisions indicates the general attitude of the Director 
General. It may be said that for the first time “ labor”’ is 
recognized on an equality in solving the problems of railroad 
administration. 

No doubt, there has been impatience among railroad em- 
ployees because of delays in adjustments of matters affecting 
their well-being, but it should be remembered that all that 
has been accomplished has been the result of the first eleven 
months of federal control. Having regard for the fact that 
approximately 2,000,000 employees: have been involved; that 
varying conditions existed on many railroads; that much of 
the work has been created, and that it must take time to solve 
such problems, I feel sure progress has been made with un- 
usual rapidity in the settlement of most questions. 

Under the existing congressional act, the railroads will pass 
back to private control on or before twenty-one months after 
the declaration of peace. Under private control, as under 
federal control, the labor problems are of great importance, 
and should have the serious consideration of those who are to 
re-assume control. If Congress decides to enact additional 
legislation affecting the railroads, I sincerely hope that the 
rights and aspirations of labor in the operation of the railroads 
will receive due consideration. What has been done under 
federal control may serve as an illustration of what may be 
done under any form of control. But so long as the roads are 
under federal control, it is evident that labor problems will be 
dealt with along different lines than was the practice when the 
roads were operated by private corporations. 

One effect of federal control on railway labor has been the 
inspiration for better things—for a life really worth living. 
I have said this with full knowledge that federal control of 
labor produces effects in keeping with the peculiarities of tem- 
perament of those who govern. I speak of the present and 
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not of the future. What the future has for the well-being, 
contentment and consequent efficiency of railroad employees 
rests with those who are to dictate policies of the future. 

I have before me official circular No. 84, issued by the 
Railway Employees Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. I presume that department represents approxi- 
mately 600,000 railroad employees, and I am going to assume 
that those who are speaking for these 600,000 railroad em- 
ployees have a right to make such a demand. 

I find on the first page a copy of a resolution addressed 
to the President of the United States in which the most kind 
expressions of regard are made for the man who has been 
responsible for the policy adopted by the government in its 
attitude toward labor. They express regret that he is leaving 
the position which he has occupied since the railroads were 
taken under federal control, and even suggest methods by 
which possibly he can be induced to remain in the service. 
I suppose you know the reason assigned by him for going. 
These workingmen go so far as to want to divide their salaries 
to create a fund which will make it possible to pay the Director- 
General of Railroads an adequate salary. Under the present 
law however he is not entitled, or cannot, I understand receive 
a dollar of compensation so long as he is Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Another resolution of similar nature was addressed to the 
President of the United States by what is known as the 
Schedule Committee of the 350,000 shop men. I am going to 
read this. It is dated November 27, 1918, and is addressed 


to Honorable Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 
It says: 


We as delegates representing railroad shop men throughout the United 
States now in convention at Washington do not feel that the operation of 
the railroads under government control has had a fair trial during the short 
time they have been so operated, realizing that the act of Congress provided 
that the government should retain control of the railroads for a period 
of 21 months after the termination of the war; but we now see by reports 
through the public press that plans are under way to return the railroads 
to their former owners. We are of the opinion that the question is of such 
vast importance that it should not be hastily disposed of. As the repre- 
sertatives of 600,000 railroad shop men we are very much in favor of 
continued government control of the railroads. 
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English words do not mean the same thing in all English- 
speaking countries. When we speak of the “ government,” we 
often mean the machinery of government. If we speak of the 
United States central government we say “the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” or ‘‘ State Government” in matters affecting the 
state. In other English-speaking countries the word “ gov- 
ernment ’”’ means “ administration.” In this country there is 
a vast difference between the “ government” and the “ admin- 
istration.” In England the government means the admin- 
istration, and it does in Canada also. When we speak of 
governmental control it means federal control. 

Notwithstanding my optimism I want to confess to you, after 
many years as a railroad employee, since I was a boy in fact, 
and many years as an active worker in trade unionism, I 
have never yet persuaded myself that ‘ government owner- 
ship”’ was good for railroad employees. Do not forget the 
difference between the meanings of the word, for if the gov- 
ernment, or rather an administration is reactionary, God help 
the working people. If the administration, or the government, 
as you may call it, is liberal, if it is sympathetic with labor, then 
I think all railroad employees would like to have government 
control. 

But, what creates a government or an administration in this 
country? Public opinion. Now, what creates public opinion? 
Publicity. Those who control the channels of publicity con- 
trol public opinion, and public opinion controls the government. 

We hear much ado about a discovery that the brewers 
have loaned money with which to buy newspapers, and we 
have heard a great deal about what certain foreign ambassadors 
spent in this country to control public opinion, and we are 
shocked. That has been a common practice for years, only 
we have not heard so much about it. 

It has been said that in the old days elections were won by 
giving a man here and there two dollars, but that has been 
changed by law, and votes are bought no longer for two dol- 
lars; but for perhaps two thousand dollars you can undertake 
a campaign of education, as it is called, through speakers and 
through the press, and control a thousand votes. Now, which 
is the cheaper method ? 

The danger in a democratic country is that the channels of 
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publicity are controlled by people who are able to pay the cost 
of publicity, and through their contribution to that expense 
they control public opinion, and public opinion elects govern- 
ments. I fear that the day is not so distant when somebody’s 
campaign fund will be huge enough to convince everybody 
that railroad employees ought to be sent to the penitentiary, 
rather than to be treated right. The greatest danger that con- 
fronts American democracy is the control of the channels of 
publicity by private interests. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—THE DEMOCRACY 
OF INDUSTRY 


R. J. CALDWELL 
President, R. J. Caldwell Co.; Vice-President Connecticut Mills Co., 
Taunton Cotton Mfg. Co., ete. 


N our American Revolution we accomplished in theory a 
democracy of government. In the 140 subsequent years 
we have endeavored, as we have gained experience, to 

acquire in fact a political democracy. We have not yet at- 
tained perfection. During that time the world has made the 
greatest material progress history has known—the railroads, 
steamboats, electric telephone, telegraph and lighting, trolley 
cars, the wireless, the automobile, the moving pictures, the 
phonograph, airplanes, steel ships and buildings, labor-saving 
machinery 


and what not? We have lived in a machine age, 
the dazzling progress of which has engrossed our attention to 
the detriment of the human element. 

The war has brought us back to a consciousness of the 
human factor. I venture to prophesy that we stand today on 
the threshold of a new era of worldwide recognition of the 
rights of mankind. It will embody results which no one can 
now have the vision to comprehend. The power of right is 
going to be more and more the dominating influence in the 
world hereafter. Our Declaration of Independence states that 
all men are created equal. But all men do not equally share 
in the opportunities which this great country affords. 

The commercial agencies state that 95 per cent of all busi- 
ness ventures fail. This is evidence of two things—first, that 
our commercial structure is reared on a plan too difficult for 
most people to master. Second, our commercial scheme does 
not generally educate employees in a way to prepare them for 
the higher degrees of usefulness of which many are capable. 
The commercial management of the country is in too few 
hands because too few are capable of administering it. It is 
not against the interests of either the present administrators 
of commercial activities or of the country, to have a greater 
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number equipped to take a larger part in shaping our destiny. 
On the contrary, it is for the benefit of all. For the truth 
of this we have but to turn to the backward countries of China 
and Russia, where the per capita wealth and number of very 
wealthy is infinitesimal, compared with our own land, just be- 
cause the masses of their people are ignorant, and too poorly 
equipped to take a more vigorous part in the life of the nation. 
Scripture tells us that bricks cannot be made without straw, 
and a virile, progressive commercial nation cannot be, without 
an intelligent, industrious, consuming people. And a pro- 
gressive nation is not soundly organized when the control of 
affairs is confined to too few hands. Whereas we pride our- 
selves on our democracy of government, we must admit that 
we live under a rather pronounced monarchy of industry. A 
monarchy rather more than a plutocracy, for the lot of the 
workingman is not essentially different with a small employer 
of limited means than with a larger operator of wealth. The 
workingman is just as much controlled in the one case as in the 
other, and has just as little voice in the management of his 
own affairs in either case. It is the fundamental principle in 
the field of labor that is wrong. In commerce we practice an 
oligarchy just as much as Russia has practised it heretofore 
politically. We must establish a democracy of industry as well 
as a democracy of government. We frequently hear in this 
country that the voice of the people in affairs of state is seldom 
wrong, and that public decisions are just decisions. This is 
because the public have been educated to exercise their rights 
intelligently through suffrage in an expression of their views. 
When laboring men have had the opportunity to train their 
judgment concerning their industrial welfare, as they have in 
respect to their political welfare, their judgment will be as good 
in the one case as in the other. But this necessitates that labor 
be given the opportunity so to express themselves relative to 
their commercial welfare. In short, industrially as well as 
politically, we must operate by the consent of the governed. 
Industry is built up on the basis of protection to the em- 
ployer as the custodian of property, and on the theory that 
labor is a commodity. The latter conception is wholly wrong 
—the former is only partially sound. Employers and property 
should of course be protected. Without such protection society 
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could not endure. This applies to men of small means as well 
as to those of large wealth. But the time has come when we 
must change our conception of labor. As a stockholder the em- 
ployee should be a co-custodian of property, with the employer. 
When times are dull an employer does not neglect his machin- 
ery or his plant. Why should he neglect his employees? 
Why should it be possible for him to neglect his employees? 
Are industries for employers alone? Why should the em- 
ployer determine the fate of the employees without ever con- 
sulting them? Why should the employees not have a share in 
deciding matters which concern them quite as much as they 
concern the employer? The body of wage earners is vastly 
greater than the body of industrial managers and proprietors. 
Why should we after 140 years of democratic government poli- 
tically, maintain such an oligarchy industrially? Commerce 
engages and dismisses labor on the same principle by which 
it supplies itself with any commodity. If a rubber manufac- 
turer requires less rubber than usual the rubber can be stored 
without suffering any injury. But one cannot store away men 
and women, and lay them on the shelf like merchandise, to be 
taken down again at some future time when needed. Working 
men and women are living souls with human necessities and 
rights. They are just as hungry in dull times as in times 
of activity. Most working people never earn enough to make 
provision in times of employment against periods of unem- 
ployment. It has been shown that even with the present high 
wages most working people are not so well off as they were in 
1914, because of the higher cost of living. 

But all these questions are too involved a science for the 
average working men to contend with successfully and we 
who might solve them do not. We concern ourselves not at all. 
When it suits our convenience we discharge our employees 
with no concern about their welfare. In times of general unem- 
ployment this visits upon the employee body consequences dis- 
astrous and dire. Does it take a sage or a seer to understand 
that the continuance of such a condition will lead to chronic 
discontent, with unhappy results to all? Are we not inviting 
here the conditions which we see prevailing in Russia? We 
are perfectly aware that Germany has in operation in the 
United States a far-reaching system of propaganda, calculated 
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to foster discontent in order to keep us so occupied at home 
that we will not be able to contend with them in the com- 
mercial fields of the world. Shall we permit Germany to gain 
this victory over us after she has lost the war? Are we so 
insensible to the principles of justice that we shall not right 
this thing of our own accord without having to be prompted 
by fear of retribution? 

When times are dull an employer does not neglect his 
machinery or his plant. He guards and preserves them just 
as much as in times of plenty. Neither should it be possible 
for any industry to abandon and neglect its body of employees 
during a time when their services are not so pressingly needed. 
During times of plenty it should be the custom to set aside a 
fund to make provision for the welfare of those identified with 
the industry when employment is slack. This would not be 
so expensive in the long run as the present method, for it would 
avoid the costly process, which every manufacturer knows is 
one of the great costs of manufacturing, of breaking in new 
operatives when the demand for labor again increases. It 
would enable the manufacturer to reach a maximum production 
of perfect output in the minimum of time, by having available 
expert operatives; a gain which alone would materially offset 
the cost of the insurance fund previously provided, of sufficient 
amount to furnish a reduced compensation, but one sufficient 
for the men to maintain themselves, over the slack season. 
This would of itself greatly curtail poverty which is so pre- 
valent at such times. 

When an investment is made in an enterprise, preferred 
stock represents the cash amount paid in and common stock 
represents the future hopes of the investors. Why should this 
feature of profit-sharing be confined to those who make the 
moneyed investment and denied to those who are every bit as 
essential to the success, but who are never permitted according 
to the present distribution of earnings, to accumulate sufficient 
to make a contribution of funds. The money and management 
of the investors is no more essential than the labor of the em- 
ployees. There is a difference in degree, but not in fact. In 
addition to the standard wage which an employee receives, why 
should he not get a common stock interest also, to represent the 
future hopes and prosperity of the company to which the char- 
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acter of his labor constitutes a material contribution, for the 
duration of the operative’s connection with the company? His 
wages may be considered in the light of a dividend on his 
labor, which is the only thing he possesses to contribute, in the 
same sense that the moneyed investor receives a preferred 
dividend for the contribution he makes to the company in the 
form of money put in. After the preferred dividends are 
met, the proceeds should be shared fairly by all those who con- 
tribute to the progress of the company. In my judgment it is 
a mistake to suppose that this would be detrimental to any 
company. My experience is that the character of the work 
obtained from anyone is in direct proportion to the incentive 
inspired in him to do his best. The prosperity of the South 
began when slavery was abolished, and a new era of prosperity 
will be ushered in when every employee feels that he is being 
fairly treated, that his tenure of occupation is as secure as it 
can be reasonably made, and when an incentive to do his best 
actuates him in his work. 

But we violently oppose the idea of giving employees any 
voice generally in determining their own working conditions. 
We fail to safeguard their health, then obstruct the enactment 
of child labor and workingmen’s compensation acts. Since 
the Whitley report in England on joint industrial conferences 
and the governmental action based upon it, labor is enjoying a 
share in its own industrial government. By this plan every 
particular business has its own managing committee chosen 
from the workers and the employers. These then elect repre- 
sentatives to the general committee representing the whole in- 
dustry, and that group in turn elects its representatives to 
Parliament. Legislation similar to this is what we need. 

Mr. Rockefeller in his “ Brotherhood of Men and Nations ”’ 
describes how when industry was small, employees and em- 
ployers came in close contact and a state of brotherhood existed 
between them. But now in the vast realm of modern com- 
merce corporations are composed of stockholders widely scat- 
tered, so that personal contact and acquaintance between em- 
ployer and employed is in a large measure quite impossible. 
Strangeness engenders suspicion, which too frequently is form- 
ing a chasm of misunderstanding between those involved. 
“Instead of brotherhood there has developed distrust, bitter- 
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ness, the strike and the lockout.” ‘“‘ The conclusion is drawn 
that labor and capital are enemies and their interests antagon- 
istic ; that each must arm itself to wrest from the other its share 


of the product of their common toil . . . This conclusion is 
false. Labor and capital are partners with interests in com- 
mon. Neither can get on without the other. . . . Contact be- 


tween the two sides must be re-established by the election by 
the workers of committees to represent them in dealing with the 
owners. . . . The principle of this representation, including 
adequate machinery for the early uncovering and adjustment 
of grievances, was adopted three years ago by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, one of the largest industrial corporations 
in Colorado. It has since then been put in operation by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in all its plants in various 
States. Likewise by the Consolidated Coal Company, one of the 
leading coal-mining companies, and the National War Labor 
Board and the Fuel Administrator have been urging the adop- 
tion of this principle in industry.” If we make men free in- 
dustrially as well as politically, they will be free spiritually. 
There will then be less incentive for domestic strife. The prin- 
ciples of co-operation and co-partnership between “ capital 
and labor’ must supplant the theory of “capital versus 
labor” if we are to meet the issue successfully. Harmony 
between labor and capital can be promoted and justice ad- 
vanced only by common fairness to all. 

An employee leaving employment either voluntarily or 
involuntarily should receive just compensation for the stock 
held in his or her name. This will act as a deterrent 
to promiscuous dismissal. It will stabilize employment. It 
will make men more independent of the vicissitudes incident 
to every business. They will have some protection against 
the whims of foremen and superintendents, and especially new 
foremen and superintendents, with whom friction is so liable 
to occur. 

It is time to realize that a contented employee, free from 
worry and the practice of injustice, is a better employee. He 
is a better producing employee, therefore a more profitable 
employee, and a more ambitious employee, all of which is 
good for all concerned. The men in high position in com- 
merce, in the counting house, in statesmanship—in every field 
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of endeavor, are the men of ambition. Their ambition is the 
secret of their success by which they have enhanced their value 
to the community. This truth is recognized everywhere and 
ambitious men are encouraged by their companies as future 
assets. Only in the ranks of labor does this not hold good. 
If ambition is a desirable trait to cultivate everywhere else, 
why is it not equally desirable to cultivate among workers? 

The correction of these conditions we have described lies 
in giving the employee a voice in determining his own affairs, 
his interests, his future, his fate. This is the simplest form of 
democracy. Not to do so is as tyrannical as the operation of 
any monarchy. We do not like to think, and some of us do 
not realize, that tyranny exists in this thing, but it does. It 
is better to have a democracy in industry than a revolution in 
industry. 

The way to give industrial represen.ation is by creating com- 
mittees of employees in every employee body. These com- 
mittees should include no foreman or superintendent, though 
the foremen might have committees of their own. Such com- 
mittees should be accorded complete freedom in meeting and 
discussing their interests, in non-working hours, and in pre- 
senting to the employer any communication which they might 
wish to transmit. A copy of any communication submitted 
to the employer should be forwarded to the Secretary of Labor 
at Washington. The employer should be required to make 
answer within one week, he likewise furnishing to the Secretary 
of Labor a copy of his reply. This would automatically bring 
the entire discussion out into the light, and the mere inaugura- 
tion of such a plan would be both preventive and curative of 
many industrial ills. If any differences of opinion could not 
be readily adjusted by the parties directly concerned, the Board 
of Conciliation of the Department of Labor could then lend aid. 

An innovation which would constitute but common justice 
with most beneficial results to the entire community would be 
the establishment of a clearing house for labor as proposed 
by the present Secretary of Labor. The man to the job—the 
job to the man. Consider how commercial machinery would 
be crippled were it not for the bank clearing houses. The 
commerce of the country would never have reached its present 
stride did it not benefit by all the facilities created for the 
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promotion of commerce. It is equally obvious that efficiency 
of labor can be as vastly increased by clearing houses for 
labor as the banking of the country has been made efficient 
by clearing houses for banks. 

The world looks up to us now as it never did before. What 
we do here will be adopted elsewhere. Social relations are 
undergoing a change everywhere. Whole peoples are emerg- 
ing from the state of oppression under which they have labored 
for centuries. Shall we not likewise emerge from the state 
of oppression which prevails in our industry? China was once 
the foremost of nations, but she allowed others to surpass her. 
Shall we relapse into pre-war conditions cr shall we prove 
our right of leadership in the world field of democracy by 
applying it even-handed to all — politically and industrially 
alike? Christ died to make men holy. Let us strive to make 
men—altogether—free. 
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HUMANIZING THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 


SAM A. LEWISOHN 


Vice-President, Miami Copper Company, and Vice-President, Tennessee 
Copper and Chemical Corporation 


labor, although it may permit of economic interpretation, 

is, to a large extent, a human question, and involves 
primarily human relations. There is no more important and 
interesting problem to be solved in the coming years than the 
daily relation of the management to its employees. As an 
absentee landlord I shall attempt to point out one obstacle that 
is to be overcome in humanizing and stabilizing this relation. 

It is trite to remark that the day of the small business run 
by an all-around business man has passed, as far as a large 
number of fields are concerned, but some of the important con- 
sequences of so-called “ big business”’ have escaped general 
attention. One important effect of large-scale production is 
that plants in industry where such production exists are no 
longer managed and operated by laymen of broad business 
training and experience but instead they are operated by 
technically equipped managers—men that have a specialized 
professional training. 

It is with these men that the handling of the labor problem 
in such industries finally rests. They are in the “ key posi- 
tions.” As a consequence, there has been a good deal of talk 
of absentee landlordism, a good deal of criticism of the fact 
that the real owners of the property—the stockholders— 
whether they be a few holders of large blocks of stocks or a 
large number of small holders, are apt to be out of touch with 
the details of plant management and the charge has been 
raised that the directors are solely interested in finance. Ana- 
logies have been drawn to the conditions that prevailed in 
subject provinces of ancient empires—the word “ feudal” has 
been used to describe conditions. I am rather inclined to 
think, however, that these analogies have carried us some- 
what astray and that our attention has been diverted from 
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the root of the problem by this tendency to treat these ques- 
tions in too melodramatic a fashion. To use a rather hack- 
neyed phrase of Grover Cleveland’s “ It is a condition which 
confronts us, not a theory.” The condition is, in the opinion 
of many of us, rather a natural outgrowth, a corollary of 
modern industrial specialization. The directors are in charge 
of finance because this is their specialty, and they do not inter- 
fere in labor problems any more than they interfere in techni- 
cal problems. It is not because of any lack of human sympathy 
or understanding on their part but rather because adherence 
to such specialization seems best for effective administration. 
Even if they have the inclination, training, sympathy and 
time to study the labor problems, the owners and directors 
will in most cases feel it is wise not to interfere with the 
work of the manager in charge, because the local labor prob- 
lems are so interwoven with the daily routine of other operating 
problems that they have not the intimate knowledge of the 
nuances of situations that justifies them in interfering. They 
have to rely on their managers for the facts of any situation, 
and so while they can exercise much influence, and a good 
influence, in guiding general policies, it rests with the mana- 
gers to apply these policies. There are many exceptions 
where an active conscience will impel, and conditions will per- 
mit, a director or owner to interfere, but it is dangerous to rely 
on exceptions. And so after all the manager is the pivotal 
individual upon whom the modernization of the day-to-day 
relations between capital and labor depends. No matter how 
sympathetic to a liberal labor policy the amateur on top may 
be, it is impossible for him to carry it out unless the techni- 
cally equipped manager himself has the same point of view 
and understanding of the problem. A solution has been 
sought .in the introduction of the new profession of employ- 
ment manager, but though this is an admirable development 
—a very big step in the right direction—it is not in itself a 
solution of the problem. Unless the general manager in 
charge of the entire plant has the background to make him 
sympathetic to modernization in the methods of handling labor 
at his plant—unless he is sufficiently mature in his outlook 
to realize that the handling of labor is a specialty and will 


thus be sympathetic to the introduction of a particular depart- 
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ment for handling these problems—he will and can block any 
such attempt at a modern scientific approach. For the man- 
agement of the plant is in his hands—he is the “ boss”’ and 
the methods of the operation of the plant must ultimately be 
under his direction and limited by his understanding. Even 
after a distinct department under an employment manager has 
been set up, the larger policies will depend on his final decision. 

This points to the need of introducing into the curriculum of 
every technical institution for those students who by any pos- 
sibility may in later life have charge of men, thorough courses 
in sociology and in the modern technique and methods of 
handling labor. Such courses should be “required” and 
should be thoroughly understood to be an integral part of the 
training of the students. Technical schools have too often 
lacked the inclusion of such courses —even as “ optional ”’ 
courses. Many technical men in the rush to earn a living do 
not get any broad humanizing courses at academic schools. 
As a consequence they have not even a meagre sociological 
background, and nothing is done in their technical training to 
make up for this lack, with the result that though they may be 
turned out thoroughly competent as far as their technical 
qualifications are concerned, they are left naive in their ap- 
proach to the human problems involved in their future pro- 
fession. When put in charge of plants such men resist the 
introduction of modern methods in handling labor and even 
though they finally consent to an employment manager being 
put in charge, they do not give him the proper support or 
encouragement and are inclined to be obstructive. In any 
event, even if they are willing, it is difficult for them to co- 
operate intelligently. The following excerpts from the re- 
port of the President’s mediation commission are significant. 
I quote: 


The resident management . . . is wholly traditional in its effect, how- 
ever sincere in its purpose. The managers fail to understand and reach the 
mind and heart of labor because they have not the aptitude or the training or 
the time for wise dealing with the problems of industrial relationship. The 
managers are technical men, . .. engineers of knowledge and skill... it 
has hardly begun to be realized that labor questions call for the same system- 
atic attention and understanding and skill as do engineering problems. 


Many of us hope that it will not be long before those re- 
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sponsible for planning the curricula of technical schools will 
take cognizance of the situation. We believe it deserves their 
most serious attention. May I also suggest that it is of the 
greatest importance that where such courses in industrial train- 
ing are introduced, they be not treated by either faculty or 
students as fads but as very practical and essential parts of 
the students’ preparation. Those of us who are employers 
can give positive assurance that such an addition to the equip- 
ment of graduates will have definite value to them in dollars 
and cents. But what is of more importance is that the at- 
tention of the faculty of our technical schools to this matter 
would mean much in the modernization of the handling of 
our labor problem. 

Above all let it be kept in mind that this subject is not a 
technical problem but a human one. Not only the mind but 
also the heart of the prospective manager should be trained 
and he should be imbued with a thoroughly human and liberal 
attitude. Only thus will he be able to understand and reach 
the heart as well as the mind of labor. 
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ADJUSTMENTS OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


V. EVERIT MACY 
Chairman, Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 


ASSUME that the purpose of this conference is the same 

i as that of many conferences now being held, namely, to 

see if any of our experiences during the war will be of 

service to us in peace times, and whether any of the adminis- 

trative machinery that was established to carry on the war 
would be of benefit to perpetuate after the war is over. 

Relating to the situation as it existed in regard to labor 
adjustments just prior to our going into the war, as you know, 
the Council of National Defense was established a few months 
before our entry into the war, and shortly after that the ad- 
visory commission of the Council of National Defense. On 
this advisory commission Mr. Gompers was appointed as the 
representative of labor to deal with labor matters. In his 
usual farsighted way he called a meeting at the office of the 
American Federation of Labor to form a labor committee to 
act as advisors and assistants to him in the situation. He had 
some one hundred and fifty people at that meeting, large 
employers of labor, organizations of employers frequently 
formed to fight trade unions, and in addition some fifty or sixty 
or seventy leading labor leaders of the country. 

As a result of that meeting an executive committee was 
appointed on which were representatives of employers organi- 
zations and labor organizations, and a certain number of men 
representing the public and having no direct connections. 
One of the first acts of that special committee was the drafting 
of certain general principles. These principles were submitted 
to the Council of National Defense, and were issued by them 
as guiding principles in relation to labor and labor conditions 
to govern the country during the time of the war. 

The two important principles then announced were, first, 
that the conditions of labor, conditions of employment and 


standards of living should not be reduced unless the nation 
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was forced to such an extreme measure; that so far as possible 
without interfering with the conduct of the war we should 
maintain all of our previous standards of living. Second, 
that the conditions that labor had been able to establish in 
regard to closed shops and open shops, were to remain during 
the war. In other words, that neither labor nor capital was 
to take advantage of the situation created by the war to change 
the conditions as they then existed. 

These two principles have been of the greatest assistance to 
the various boards established to adjust wage matters and 
industrial relations. 

At the beginning many people did not realize the import- 
ance of these labor questions and the necessity for providing 
for their proper adjustment. As I was saying the other day 
at a meeting—and I will repeat it here simply to show the 
situation—we had not been in the war more than two months 
before a great many small difficulties arose, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor was pushed to the utmost to find a sufficient 
number of conciliators. The appropriation for conciliators 
therefore ran out before the end of the fiscal year on July 1. 
Certain members of Mr. Gompers’ labor committee appeared 
before the committee in Congress having charge of deficiency 
appropriations, and asked for a supplementary appropriation 
to enable the Labor Department to continue the same number 
of conciliators that they then had as otherwise some of the con- 
ciliators would have to be dismissed. I happened to be a mem- 
ber of that committee, and we saw the cha‘rman of the committee 
in the Senate. We told him of the necessity of the additional 
appropriation, and tried to lay emphasis on the importance of 
providing for proper adjustments and conciliation of these 
questions. He gave us about two minutes and ended up by 
saying that if he listened to all the fool propositions brought 
before the committee the bill would amount to several billions 
rather than several hundred millions as it was, and that the 
matter of labor disputes and settlements was purely a private 
matter in which the government had no interest whatever 
at that time. We tried to show him that if strikes resulted in 
interruption of production it was a very serious war question 
and one in which the government was vitally interested, but 


we were unable to convince him. I think that was somewhat 
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the attitude of many people at that time. They were however 
forced to change this attitude within a month or so as 
the situation became so threatening that various labor ad- 
justment boards began to be formed. Unfortunately they were 
formed only as the necessity for some particular board arose to 
treat some special crisis in industry. They were therefore 
formed in a hurry and under pressure. They were formed 
without any relation to each other, and they were formed on 
very different principles. The first boards were formed 
through negotiations between the government and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers taking an important 
part in the development of these boards. But, as I say, the 
earlier boards were formed under pressure and without any 
distinct program for their guidance. The result was that it 
was very difficult through the first year for the boards to co- 
ordinate their work and to prevent more or less of a conflict 
in their decisions, because they were compelled, owing to the 
character of their formation, to decide the questions at issue 
in accordance with the principles upon which they were es- 
tablished, and where these principles varied you of necessity got 
more or less varying conditions. If the war had continued a 
short time longer many of these difficulties would have been 
overcome, and we would have had a more constant and con- 
sistent policy. The various boards during September had con- 
ferred together and had agreed upon certain general principles 
which had received the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 
These principles would have developed a national labor policy. 
But, by the time this was arrived at the war was over; conse- 
quently there never actually developed a definite administra- 
tion policy in regard to these matters. Each board was left 
to its own way of establishing its own policy. It was an im- 
portant factor in which I think we should take great pride, 
that these boards were all the result of voluntary negotiations 
and voluntary agreements. Unlike some of the European 
countries we did not require any legislative action, any com- 
pulsion to bring the employers or the labor organizations into 
these agreements. They willingly came in and did all they 
could to make these agreements effective, with the result that 
for the year and a half we were in the war there were prac- 
tically no strikes of any importance, of any national magni- 
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tude. Of course where so many people were involved here 
and their minor disturbances would arise; but they lasted for 
only a short time, and I think the record of this country for 
the year and a half was fully as good in maintaining peace 
and uninterrupted production as that of any foreign country 
during the first year and a half that they were in the war. 
This was all accomplished by voluntary action, without any 
legislative enactment. I think that is one of the most en- 
couraging features, and one that leads us to the hope that, 
having tried out some of these voluntary methods during the 
war, whatever is of value in them may be maintained and per- 
petuated in peace times, and that they will possibly result in 
the same uninterrupted production in industry as they have 
brought about during the war. 

One of the boards that has dealt entirely with government 
interest is the Railroad Wage Adjustment Board. Since the 
time that board was established the government has been 
operating the railroads, so that is the one board that has been 
dealing entirely with government industry. The Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board dealt with an industry that was in 
private hands, and still under private management, but doing 
solely government work, while some of the other boards had 
both government work and private employers to deal with, 
which made their situation more difficult. 
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ADJUSTMENTS OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT UNDER GOVERNMENTAL 
CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


G. H. SINES 


Chairman, Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, 
U. S. Railroad Administration 


S Chairman of the Board of Railroad Wages and 
A Working Conditions I am glad of the opportunity 
to point out some of the reasons that necessitate a 
continuation of some plan of solving labor questions on the rail- 
roads without the possibility, perhaps, of industrial conflict 
coming in the future, because of the very many changes that 
have been brought about on the railroads on account of the 
emergency conditions, and because of the difficulties that will 
arise in handling those questions in the future. 

The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions is 
composed of six members. Three of the members are railroad 
officials. Three of them are officers of national labor organiza- 
tions. To each member of the board the perplexing problems 
that have confronted us, although we have had years of ex- 
perience in dealing with labor questions, have been of a very 
interesting and engrossing nature. 

I wish to dwell upon some of the difficulties that confronted 
the railroad administration when it took over the railroads. I 
presume that it would be thought by many people who were 
uninitiated in the maze of wage-making, that an easy way to 
have met the situation would have been to have increased wages 
by the percentage plan or by a flat rate of increase, or by 
establishing a necessary minimum. So far as the railroads are 
concerned that is just where our difficulties would begin. They 
would begin because of the fact that through the years that 
organized labor has been negotiating agreements on the rail- 
roads there have been built up some thousands of recognized 
differentials between the different classes of labor. 

The problem that would arise would be how to apply in- 
creases to these rates of wages and not at the same time do 
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violence to the whole fabric of proper wage differentials and 
to trade-union ethics, thereby making the whole structure so 
objectionable to the two and a half millions or so of employees, 
that it would be repudiated by them. 

This was the problem that was confronting the railroads 
with an irresistible momentum just one year ago. It was a 
heritage incurred by the administration when the government 
took over the railroads. For several months prior thereto de- 
mands for money increases in wages were successfully being 
filed with the managements—a large number of readjust- 
ments had been made during the preceding year and a half, 
aggregating, in the sum total, approximately $300,000,000 per 
year increase in the operating cost; but these increases affected 
but a portion of the employees and in but a few instances 
equaled the increased living cost. 

Professor Seligman has weil pointed out that ‘‘ there are two 
kinds of wages—money wages and real wages.” Since as 
compared with pre-war values, the index number of prices 
shows that living costs have nearly doubled, again quoting 
from Professor Seligman, “If a man’s money wage was 
doubled, his real wage actually only kept at what it was before 
the dislocation began. If he had gotten a money wage in- 
crease of 50 per cent, he was only three-quarters as well off 
as he had been.” In other words, although his money wage 
had been increased 50 per cent, his real wage had been re- 
duced 25 per cent. 

And thus the railroad employees who had received a money 
increase found themselves and their dependents with a real 
wage of lower purchasing power. Added to these were the 
others of the more than 2,000,000 of employees who had re- 
ceived no money increase and hence found their real wage re- 
duced by more than 50 per cent. 

Caused primarily by two reasons—insufficient wages in the 
pre-war period and the rapidly mounting living costs, the 
railroads found themselves, toward the end of last year, faced 
by wage demands aggregating approximately $1,000,000,000 
per year and in addition to these pending demands, as I have 
already stated, increases had been conceded during the years 
of 1916 and 1917 amounting to about $300,000,000 per year. 

These pending demands could not be met by the privately 
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operated railroads and therefore the nation’s transportation 
business was at the breaking point when the government took 
over the railroads. 

Here was a situation that would permit of no delay in its 
solution if the transportation business was to be kept moving 
—if the war was to be won; and no one can question the patriot- 
ism of the railroad employees in demanding that the wage 
question be solved. A splendid testimonial to the attitude of 
these workers is offered in the report of the Lane Commission 
wherein it is stated: 


That there has been such steadfast loyalty to the railroads, and so slight 
a disposition to use the lever of their necessity and their opportunity to 
compel by ruthless action an increase of wages, is not without significance 
and should not be passed without public recognition. 


One of the first acts of Director General McAdoo was to 
appoint a commission consisting of the Honorable Franklin K. 
Lane, Charles C. McChord, William R. Wilcox, and Judge J. 
Harry Covington with instructions to investigate the matter 
of railroad wages and working conditions and to report there- 
on to the Director General who would therefrom determine 
what increases should be made. 

As a result of the Lane report, the Director General added 
percentage increases based on wages in effect in December 
1915, which increased the operating costs approximately 
$300,000,000 per year. 

To correct an erroneous impression undoubtedly gained 
through promiscuous advertising by the privately owned rail- 
roads in the pre-war period when demands for certain em- 
ployees were pending, that “ The railroad men are the aristo- 
crats of the labor world,” it might not be amiss to quote the 
following from the Lane report: 


It has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad employees were 
among the most highly paid workers. But figures gathered from the rail 
roads disposed of this belief. Fifty-one per cent of all employees during 
December 1917 received $75 per month or less. And eighty per cent received 
$100 per month or less. 


When one stops to consider that even in the pre-war period, 
it was estimated, as a result of a large number of surveys, that 
it would require nearly $1,200 per year merely to support an 
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average family in keeping with American standards of living, 
and when one couples with this the further fact that fifty-one 
per cent of all employees were receiving not to exceed $900 
per year, or $300 less than enough to support an average 
family, can any one honestly question the justice of the de- 
mands of the railroad employees that they not only have their 
wages, ““ money wages ”’ increased, but that their “ real wages ”’ 
be increased ? 

Since the pre-war wages upon which the Lane commission 
had based its increases were inadequate and inequitable, it was 
apparent to the Director General that additional increases were 
immediately necessary and to the end that this might be fairly 
worked out, and in keeping with recommendations contained in 
the Lane report, the Director General appointed the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. Since this board 
began its work on June first, the Director General has issued 
five general supplemental wage orders based on its recommen- 
dations, and many others of local nature applying to about 
1,700,000 employees, adding to the pay rolls approximately 
$250,000,000 per year in addition to the Lane increases. With 
this $250,000,000 added, plus the $300,000,000 of the Lane 
award, plus the $300,000,000 added in 1916 and 1917, we see 
that, as compared with the pre-war wages, or the wages in effect 
in December 1915, there have already been added to the oper- 
ating costs of the railroads approximately $850,000,000 per 
year. There are remaining over 650,000 employees who will 
be included in orders which will be issued in the near future 
and for whom possibly further increases will be added. Thus 
it will be seen that in the sum total approximately several hun- 
dred millions of dollars will be added to the operation costs as 
compared with the pre-war period and even after this immense 
amount of money has been added in wages, the wages of the 
railroad employees will be only fair and generally speaking, 
materially less than those paid to workers in other industries 
where far less skill is required. The average increase in 
wages will be less than fifty per cent while the increase in liv- 
ing costs is over sixty-five per cent. In other words, the in- 
creased wages have nowhere kept pace with the increased living 
costs, and still there have been added to the operating cost of 
the railroads almost one billion dollars a year. 
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The Railroad Administration’s purpose is to fix wages and 
conditions of labor that are fair to the public and fair to the 
employees—the Administration feels that the just interests of 
both should be protected. The Administration has endeavored 
to find a basis of wages for the railroad workers that can be 
maintained in the coming reconstruction period, with equal pay 
for the same class of work, irrespective of sex or color. The 
employees say that, having been loyal and patriotic, having not 
insisted that their wages should equal those of men no more 
skilled than they, their wages should not be reduced. 

We have here a serious problem and one that must be solved 
correctly, otherwise the situation that will arise is one that is 
not pleasant to contemplate. Is it a problem that can best be 
solved under private operation or under governmental opera- 
tion? The public must decide. 

But as the situation now stands, in the future as during the 
past year, the Railroad Administration and the employees will 
be found in “ double harness’’ doing their best for America. 
And even though private operation of railroads should be 
resumed, the employees will be no less loyal to their nation 
during the trying years of the reconstruction period. They 
will give a square deal to the public; they will demand a square 
deal for themselves. 

With this problem confronting the nation, and with the 
possibility during the reconstruction period of an attempt to 
reduce the pay of the railroad employees, these two and a quar- 
ter millions or so of men and women whose wages, even during 
the war period have not kept pace with the increased cost of 
living—even though the pay be reduced on a grade with the 
decreasing cost of living, or if an attempt be made to decrease 
the wages faster than that, I think you can readily appreciate 
the position in which this nation will find itself, in so far as 
the position of the workers on the railroads is concerned. They 
feel and they feel justly, that having been patient, having 
waited to have their questions solved, having made no use of 
their economic strength, their wages should not be reduced. 
Nobody has been worried over the situation so far as the 
employees of the railroads are concerned. There have been 
no labor troubles during the past year or year andahalf. In 
fact, I might go further and say that so far as some of the 
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classes of labor are concerned on the railroads, you can count 
on the fingers of your two hands all of the strikes that have oc- 
curred with a large portion of the employees on all of the rail- 
roads of America in the last fifteen or twenty years. But if, 
after having continued to work and having seen that living 
costs increase as they have been increasing (a large portion 
of these employees have received but twelve or thirteen per 
cent, and some of them but sixteen or seventeen per cent 
increase as compared with pre-war wages), they should be told 
that there will be a reconstruction period in which an attempt 
will be made to decrease wages, I think you can readily ap- 
preciate the necessity for providing some kind of machinery 
that will intelligently, wisely and consistently handle the 
problems of labor on the railroads. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING AS A BASIS FOR WAGE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
Director of the Cost of Living Department of the National War Labor Board 


, N\HE standard of living as a factor in determining wages 
has been raised to a plane of importance, seldom if 
ever, equaled. This has been due in large part to the 

great rise in the cost of living. The items of the family budget 

rose so precipitously in price after the summer of 1915, that, in 

cases where wages did not rise, the fall in the standard of liv- 

ing was markedly perceptible over very brief periods of time. 

As the standard of living of many American workers prior 

to the war was so low, any lowering of the standard budget 

brought acute suffering. So the struggle for higher wages 
was generally based on the plea of the rising cost of living. 
Another reason why the standards of living became an im- 
portant factor in determining wages was the high degree of 
social control exerted over labor, necessitated by the condi- 
tions of warfare. Industrial man power was so essential dur- 
ing the war that laissez-faire conditions involving the freer 
operation of supply and demand and of the strike and lockout 
could not be permitted, and in their place were substituted 

a strong measure of social control, vested in part in wage 

setting bodies such as the National War Labor Board, the 

Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board and the Railroad Wage 

Commission. With these bodies, it can perhaps be truly said, 

the standard of living was a guiding principle. These bodies 

have had extensive cost-of-living studies conducted in various 
parts of the country and have time and again based increases 
in wages specifically on the increased cost of living. Thus 
on one occasion the Railroad Wage Commission based the 
increase in wages on a measurement of the increase in living 
costs, and on at least three occasions the Shipbuilding Labor 

Adjustment Board has done so. In practically all of the 

cases involving wages that have come before the National War 

Labor Board, the increased cost of living has been considered, 
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and in many cases the increase in wages has been exactly the 
same as the increase in the cost of living. 

A great number of private employers also have increased 
wages because of the increased cost of living. Illustrations 
are the Westinghouse Lamp Company, the Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Company and the Tide Water Oil Company. A number of 
other cases have recently been cited in an article by Professor 
Irving Fisher. Some employers have increased wages speci- 
fically according to the percentage of increase in cost of living, 
determined after special surveys. Illustrations are the flour 
mills of the Pacific Northwest and the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York. A large national organization of em- 
ployers associations, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
has prepared for the use of its members an extensive report 
into the increased cost of living. A few companies have 
adopted the interesting experiment of regular periodic increases 
in wages, based on increases in general prices. Some of these 
are the Index Visible, (Inc.) of New Haven, the Oneida Com- 
munity, and the Kelly-How Thompson Company of Cleveland. 

The facts of the increased cost of living, upon which these 
wage increases have been based, were determined from ex- 
tensive surveys made by various agencies, such as U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the National War Labor Board, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board, the Railroad Wage Commission, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and others. Of these studies by far 
the most important are those by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. From all of these studies we know fairly certainly that 
the cost of living based upon all the items of the family 
budget, including food, rent, fuel and light, clothing and sun- 
dries, had increased for the country as a whole about 55 per 
cent from the pre-war period, as measured by the year 1914, 
to June 1918. We also know that the increase has been 
fairly uniform over the country as a whole, the greatest varia- 
tion being in rent. Up to August 1918, the increase had been 
about 65 per cent, this figure being the average increase over 
1914, in 15 shipbuilding centers, as measured by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the present time a fair esti- 
mate of the increase in the cost of living would probably be 
70 per cent. This figure I think can be interpreted as mean- 
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ing that unless wages have increased over this period 70 per 
cent, there has been a fall in the standard of living. 

We do not have available so far as I know the figures to 
show whether wages have increased 70 per cent over 1914 or 
not. The general economic theory of wages and prices is that 
wages do not increase as rapidly as prices, and that during 
the period of rising prices real wages are lowered. The con- 
ditions upon which such a general economic theory is based 
have been modified during the present war by several forces 
all tending to raise wages more than usually occurs during a 
period of rising prices. These forces have been the shortage 
of men, due to the cutting-off of immigration, the drafting 
of men into the military forces, the demand of stimulated in- 
dustry, the degree of social control of wages by the Govern- 
ment, and the extension of credit. 

What, of course, is true, is that in some industries wages 
have risen more than the cost of living has risen and in others 
they have not, while in some occupations wages have just 
about kept pace with prices. Thus in the steel and iron in- 
dustries wages have increased more than the cost of living. 
The National War Labor Board has in a number of its de- 
cisions increased wages more than the cost of living has in- 
creased. The awards of the National War Labor Board in 
the street-car cases and a number of the decisions of the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Commission affecting trades en- 
gaged in shipbuilding have placed wage rates at very nearly 
the increase in the cost of living. In the building trades and 
in the printing trades wages have not increased as much as 
the cost of living. 

The only figures I have secured on increases in real wages 
are t~* following: I have been able to get the increases in 
union wage rates since 1914 up to May 15, 1918 in 19 trades 
in about 12 cities. Expressing these rates in terms of their 
purchasing power and calling the result real wage rates, then 
the bricklayers’ real wage rates have fallen 21 per cent, car- 
penters’ real wage rates have fallen 18 per cent, cement fin- 
ishers’ have fallen 20 per cent, granite cutters’ have fallen 18 
per cent, hod carriers’ have fallen 9 per cent, painters’ have 
fallen 14 per cent, plasterers’ have fallen 25 per cent, plasterer 
labors’ have fallen 20 per cent. The blacksmiths’ wage rates 
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have risen 5 per cent, the boilermakers’ have fallen 5 per cent, 
the machinists’ have risen 10 per cent, the iron moulders’ 5 
per cent. The real wage rates of plumbers and gas fitters 
have fallen 20 per cent, of stone cutters 18 per cent, of struc- 
tural iron workers 14 per cent. Compositors’ real wage rates 
have fallen 25 per cent, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ have 
fallen 27 per cent. These changes are based on union wage 
rates and not on earnings. 

I have been able to get figures on the increase in earnings 
in six important industries. The earnings have been found 
by dividing the total payroll by the number of wage earners 
on the payroll for the week, or the two weeks prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1914 and October 1, 1918. Expressing these earn- 
ings in terms of their purchasing power and calling the re- 
sult real wages, then real wages in the boot and shoe industry 
have increased 23.5 per cent, in the cotton-finishing industry 
they have increased 6 per cent, in cotton manufacturing they 
have increased 13 per cent, in the manufacture of hosiery and 
underwear the increase has been 11 per cent, in the silk in- 
dustry the increase has been 5 per cent, in woolen manufactur- 
ing they have increased 9g per cent, and in the iron and steel 
industry real wages have increased 45 per cent. 

For common labor, I found that in the government em- 
ployment offices of 130 cities the last common labor placed 
prior to August 1, 1918 averaged 36.6 cents per hour. If in 
December 1914 such common labor was placed at less than 
23 cents an hour, then real wages for common labor have 
risen, and if common labor was placed at more than 23 cents 
an hour, then real wages for common labor have fallen. 

The foregoing figures do not of course show whether real 
wages as a whole have risen or fallen, but they furnish some 
indication of what has happened to a large percentage of 
American workers. 

Observations of these variations in wages by industries and 
occupations are convincing evidence that the standard of living 
has not been the exclusive factor in setting wages. Supply 
and demand have at times raised wages more than the in- 
creases in prices, and in other occasions less. There are also 
numerous instances to show that strong unions have been able 
to raise wages more than less strongly organized groups have 
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done. And also in many industries where there is very de- 
tailed classification of individual workers according to skill, 
productivity has been specifically responsible for increases 
in wages. 

Having made this brief analysis of the problem and survey of 
the facts, the important question of what will be done during the 
period of reconstruction and demobilization may be considered. 
The operation of three forces will probably determine the re- 
sults. First, if general prices fall, wages, after a short lag, will 
tend to fall, industry will be depressed and unemployment will 
probably result. If general prices rise the opposite results 
will occur. The course of general prices will probably be 
markedly affected by the quantity of money and the volume 
of credit. Second, if general industrial activity is stimulated, 
wages will be kept up and perhaps rise. General industrial 
activity will be determined by the demand for the products 
of industry by a world in need. Also the course of general 
prices as affected by the supply of money and credit will have 
its effect on industrial activity. Third, if the demobilized 
workers in war industries and the demobilized army are not 
absorbed in a stimulated industry, unemployment resulting in 
a tendency to reduce wages will occur. What the operation 
of these inter-related forces will result in, it is not the purpose 
here to venture a prediction. 

It would certainly seem desirable, however, that these forces 
ought not to operate without the guidance of public policy 
toward human values and social ends. These aims may be 
condensed into the statement that the standard of living of 
American workmen ought not to be lowered. The fact that 
during the history of our republic the standard of living has 
been markedly raised should serve as an ideal for our guid- 
ance in the future. And if during reconstruction it is desir- 
able that the standard of living of American workmen should 
not become lower than in the past, it should be remembered that 
for the decade prior to the war according to studies that 
have been made, there was a lowering of real wages, that is, 
of the standard of living. Of course if prices fall, money 
wages can fall without lowering the standard of living, and 
no doubt in some cases where large earnings of labor have 
been due to excessive overtime and speeding-up, a fall in 
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earnings might be socially justifiable. But in many in- 
stances neither wage rates nor earnings have risen as much as 
the cost of living. 

In stating these democratic desires, there inevitably arises 
the question: can they be realized? Granting a public policy 
embodying these aims, will such a public policy be sufficiently 
strong to counteract such powerful economic forces as supply 
and demand, falling prices, and unemployment? Public policy 
is still weak as compared with such forces. But one thing is 
certain: simply stating that the standard of living ought not 
to fall, even though it be loudly proclaimed from one end of 
the country to another, will not suffice. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that a plan to attain this end should be worked out, or- 
ganization perfected and machinery set up. And, unfor- 
tunately, such has not been done. This is really the first 
important and necessary step to take. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to sketch such a plan and such an organization. 
The task is vety large. But two features of such a policy 
may be mentioned here. 

First, the government should formulate some national policy 
in regard to wages, which will apply to the country as a whole, 
in such a manner as to take full cognizance of differences or 
alleged differences in various localities and territorial districts. 
The problem has been introduced by the governmental control 
over such nation-wide industries as railroads and ship build- 
ing. Itisthis. Wages differ widely in different parts of our 
large and heterogeneous country. In setting wages for in- 
stance in the railroads and shipbuilding plants, should these 
local differences in wages be allowed? Some claim that the 
cost of living varies widely in different parts of the country 
and therefore there should be these differences in wages. 
Others claim that the cost of living is lower is one part of the 
country than in another because wages are lower, that the cost 
of living is a function of income rather than of geography, and 
that if wages are equalized or standardized then the standard 
of living will be equalized or standardized. The National 
War Labor Board has had some researches made on this point 
in connection with the great number of street-car cases that 
have come before it. The general evidence of these researches 
is that the difference in costs for the same standard of living in 
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different parts of our country is not as great as is popularly sup- 
posed. However the national policy in regard to this im- 
portant problem may be worked out, it will most certainly be 
determined only after careful consideration of the standard of 
living. 

It should be mentioned here that a fairly good method of 
measurement has recently been evolved for measuring in scien- 
tific manner the standard of living, and it is hoped that it will 
be used somewhat more widely in the future. 

In the second place, a national policy in regard to wages 
should determine and declare minimum standards of living 
below which families ought not to be permitted to fall, and 
wages should be kept at such a level as to permit such a stand- 
ard of living. This is an issue now discussed in British social 
politics under the term, the national minimum. And we in 
the United States shall in the near future probably be setting 
minimum living wages for families as well as for women, by 
one agency or another. The question of proper standards of 
living has been the subject of some research by the cost-of- 
living department of the National War Labor Board. This 
department has drawn up for the consideration of the board 
two levels, one of which is called the minimum-comfort budget 
and the other the minimum-of-subsistence budget. After con- 
siderable investigation a minimum-comfort budget was drawn 
in detail for June 1918, for a man, wife and three children 
living in a large eastern city. The income necessary to live 
according to this plane of living was at that time $1760 a year. 

The minimum-comfort standard has been used relatively 
little in setting wages, chiefly during the past year. On the 
other hand there has been a great deal of research upon the 
question of the minimum of subsistence. Thus in 1907 Dr. 
Chapin estimated that probably an income between $800 and 
$900 a year would furnish a family of five with the bare physi- 
cal necessities. And in 1914, the New York Factory Investi- 
gating Commission set such a budget for a family living in 
New York city at $876. Today we are forced to think in 
terms of a price level much higher and we have not yet become 
accustomed to the new price terms. So it is altogether a 
proper question to ask what would these two authoritative 
minimum-of-subsistence budgets cost at the present level of 
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prices. In June 1918 these two budgets were brought up to 
date by translating the prices of the various budget items of 
the pre-war period into the new price level as measured by 
the percentages of increase of the various items. By this method 
Dr. Chapin’s budget would have cost $1390 and the budget 
of the New York Factory Investigating Commission would 
have cost $1360. Independently, at this time also, a mini- 
mum.-of-subsistence budget was drawn up from data from 600 
family budgets collected by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which set the minimum-of-subsistence budget at $1380. Still 
another method of estimating a minimum living was also used. 
It was found in New York in June 1918 that the dietaries which 
yielded enough calories and grams of protein and which were 
actually in use, cost approximately $615 for a family of five 
counted as 3.4 equivalent adult males. As we know that, at 
the plane of bare subsistence, food costs about 44 per cent of 
the total budget, it is possible to estimate the total budget. 
According to this approximation, the minimum living wage 
would be $1390. It seems fairly evident then that in New 
York in June 1918 the minimum living wage was between 
$1350 and $1400. Since this time, the cost of living has in- 
creased probably about 10 per cent. This would mean that 
at the present time (December 1918) the minimum living 
wage necessary for a family of five in New York city is about 
$1500. What it would be in other parts of the country, we 
do not know. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has under 
way an extensive investigation which will furnish data for 
various parts of the country. A national policy could cer- 
tainly be very effective in setting and enforcing minimum 
standards of living. 
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EFFECT OF PRESENT METHODS ON FUTURE 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


HENRY R. SEAGER 
Secretary, Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board; Professor of Economics 
in Columbia University 


T is the view of many hard-headed employers that the 
] wage conditions left by the war can only be corrected 
through what they call “liquidation of the labor market.” 
To reduce costs, employers must try to reduce wages. Such 
attempts will cause strikes, lock-outs, armies of the unemployed, 
soup kitchens, and relief committees, and will be followed by 
the gradual resumption of “‘ business as usual ” with employees 
beaten and disorganized. If this forecast proves justified, it 
will merely demonstrate the futility of this reconstruction con- 
ference. We are here to discuss plans to prevent these very 
evils and if wise plans can be agreed upon and vigorously 
carried out, we shall be able to look back to this period of 
reconstruction as proudly as we do to our part in the dramatic 
final stages of the war. And these plans, to be of value, 
must be made effective without delay. Reconstruction is not 
something that lies before us. It is going on now and while 
we are talking about it at this meeting decisions are being made 
and policies are being adopted that will be of vital importance 
to the future welfare of the wage-earners of the country. 

To appraise properly the future value of the methods of 
wage adjustment resorted to during the war, we must first 
describe and analyze these methods. Among the dozen dif- 
ferent wage-adjustment boards which have been organized 
and have survived to the signing of the armistice, four types 
may be distinguished : 

(1) The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions, composed of six representatives chosen by the Director 
General of Railroads to advise him in reference to the wages 
to be paid railroad employees, was a judicial body charged 
with the task of determining the compensation of employees 
in what had become a branch of the public service, such 
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compensation to be paid out of funds belonging to the govern- 
ment. However difficult its task, the jurisdiction of this Board 
was clear and definite and the enforcement of its decisions, so 
far as they might be approved by the Director General, was 
prompt and certain. 

(2) The Emergency Construction Wage Commission was 
a board of three members, one representing organized labor, 
charged with the task of determining the wages to be paid 
employees engaged on construction work for the War De- 
partment in accordance with an agreement that the prevailing 
local rates, meaning the established union rates, should be 
paid on War Department work. The jurisdiction of this Board 
was also clear and definite ; and since construction work for the 
War Department was usually on the so-called “cost plus” 
basis under contracts which left to the government the regula- 
tion of labor conditions, enforcement of its decisions encoun- 
tered no serious difficulty. Although in this case, private 
employees were concerned, the compensation was paid out of 
government funds, so no serious objection could be raised by 
the private contractors affected. 

(3) The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board is given 
the task of regulating wages in the shipyards building or 
repairing vessels for the Navy Department or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The jurisdiction of this Board has been 
fairly definite, but the enforcement of its decisions has left 
much to be desired. Although the Navy Department and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation have assumed responsibility 
for reimbursing shipyards for increased labor costs resulting 
from its decisions, there has been a continuous series of dis- 
putes as to methods of reimbursement and as to the amounts 
to be paid over. Uncertainty in regard to these vital matters 
has caused the shipyards under the jurisdiction of this Board 
to evade compliance with the wage decisions to an extent 
that has made their enforcement always difficult and at times 
almost impossible. The three members of the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board represent, respectively, the public, 
the government and organized labor. The absence of any rep- 
resentative of the shipbuilders has been another reason for 
their indisposition to comply with the decisions of the Board. 

(4) The National War Labor Board was created to adjust 
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wages ‘‘in the field of production necessary for the effective 
conduct of the war,” which was not already included in the 
jurisdiction of some other governmental wage-adjusting agency. 

This Board was not held down to the prevailing rate of 
wages but was required to determine wages which would 
‘insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort.’’ As the safety valve or the “ catch- 
all’’ in the government’s machinery for settling disputes and 
avoiding interruption to industry during the war, this Board 
had a jurisdiction that was at once comprehensive and vague 
and found itself at a great disadvantage in connection with 
the enforcement of its decisions. The employees whose com- 
pensation was affected by its decisions were all private em- 
ployees and as no department of the government was respon- 
sible for reimbursing the employers for the higher wages they 
might be required to pay by its orders, these orders were na- 
turally resented and frequently disregarded. Its authority 
to enforce its orders against a street railway corporation is 
now being questioned in the courts. The one ameliorating 
circumstance in connection with the National War Labor 
Board, from the point of view of employers, was that five of 
its twelve members were representatives of employers, and 
a sixth, ex-President Taft, was nominated by these five. 

As will be observed, these four types of boards present 
the gradual decline and fall from a board determining the 
compensation to be paid by the government to what are vir- 
tually government employees to a board charged with deter- 
mining the compensation to be paid private employees by 
private employers, said employers sometimes repudiating the 
authority of the Board and compelled, when complying with its 
decisions, to bear the resulting expense out of their own pockets. 

In addition to these wage-adjustment boards there developed, 
a few weeks prior to the signing of the armistice, a Conference 
Committee, made up of representatives of the different boards 
and charged with the task of interchanging information in 
reference to forthcoming decisions in advance of the issue of 
these decisions. It was hoped by those who brought about 
the organization of this Conference Committee that uniform 
labor standards with reference to working conditions which 
it would formulate would be announced by the government 
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as mational standards to be observed in all government work 
aad that thus the keystone lacking to the ascending arch of 
a national labor policy would have been supplied. Whether 
this goal would have been attained must forever remain un- 
certain, since the signing of the armistice put an end to all 
efforts in this direction. This was another of the many steps 
forward in governmental policy that was never taken. Now 
that the struggle is over and we are all breathing freely again, 
one of the most amusing things to recall is the remark heard 
more frequently than any other in the different government 
departments after November 11: “if the war had only lasted 
a few months longer, as we had expected, we should have 
had everything running splendidly in this department.” 

The methods that have been described were born of the war 
emergency. We must now consider which, if any, of these 
methods may be made to serve the needs of reconstruction. 

No one will be found to question the permanent utility of 
the Railroad Adjustment Board. The need of such a board 
while the railroads continue to be operated by the government 
is obvious. In my judgment, even when (and if) operation 
of the railroads is restored to their private owners, such a 
Board is likely to be maintained, since the mere fact that the 
railroad wage problem has once been treated as a national 
problem, makes highly improbable a return to local or pro- 
vincial methods of dealing with it. 

The field for the Emergency Construction Board is, as its 
title indicates, a rapidly narrowing and ultimately disappear- 
ing field. This Board may serve a highly useful purpose dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction by helping to preserve exist- 
ing standards and to lessen the shock of a too rapid transition 
to a peace basis. Whether, with the relaxed interest in these 
problems and the kaleidoscopic changes in personnel resulting 
from the wholesale return of officials to private life now that 
the war is over, it will really serve this purpose, remains to 
be seen. 

The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board is less affected 
by the return of peace than any of the other governmental wage 
adjustment agencies concerned with private employees. The 
need of ships continues to be almost as urgent as it was prior 
to November 11. The government is committed to contracts 
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calling for further increases in the present force of shipyard 
employees. To regulate the wages and working conditions 
of these employees is quite as important and even more diffi- 
cult during the reconstruction period than it was during the 
war, when the sanction of the broad war powers of the gov- 
ernment, including the “ work or fight’ order, could be called 
upon to effect enforcement. Since this Board must clearly 
be continued, a more detailed consideration of its strength and 
weaknesses would seem to be desirable. 

As pointed out, the principal objections of the shipyard 
owners to the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board are two: 
(1) no simple and definite policy was established to insure their 
reimbursement for the higher wages they might be required to 
pay by the decisions of the Board; (2) there was no represen- 
tative of employers on the Board and therefore no assurance 
that their interests would receive that sympathetic consider- 
ation which they naturally thought due them. Both of these 
objections appear to me to be well taken and to point to im- 
provements that might be made if any similar board were to be 
created as a permanent governmental wage-adjusting agency. 
The remedy for the first defect might be found by charging 
such a board with responsibility for deciding itself at the same 
time that it readjusts wages, how the resulting expense will 
be borne by the government so that contractors shall receive 
in advance, or concurrently, amounts corresponding closely to 
the amounts to be paid over to their employees in consequence 
of a wage decision. The second objection could be met by 
dispensing with any representative of the public on such a 
board, justifying this procedure on the ground that the repre- 
sentative of the government is really essentially a representa- 
tive of the public. The vacancy so created might be filled by 
the appointment of a representative of the contractors in the 
industry under the jurisdiction of such a board without en- 
larging the membership of three. Another possible method, 
if the industries concerned were numerous and extensive, would 
be to enlarge the membership of the board to five, the two 
additional members being a representative of the contractors 
affected and a second representative of labor. 

Should the government continue the policy of placing ex- 
tensive contracts for ships or for other equipment with private 
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contractors, the creation of a permanent board, similar to the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, remodeled as sug- 
gested above, would appear to be wise public policy. Only 
by creating such a board and giving to the organized employees 
fair representation upon it, can the government hope to sub- 
stitute for acrimonious labor disputes, with the familiar ac- 
companiment of strikes and lock-outs, an orderly settlement 
of grievances as they arise and the continuous operation of 
the industries in which the government is interested. 

The diversity of opinions as to the need for a board like 
the National War Labor Board during the period of recon- 
struction was illustrated by the prompt recommendation of 
Messrs. Taft and Walsh, joint chairmen of this Board, that 
the Board be discontinued, and the reply by the government 
that its discontinuance would be highly undesirable. Should 
this Board be continued, it requires no special gift of prophecy 
to predict that the grumble of dissatisfaction on the part of em- 
ployers which has followed its activities will grow to a mighty 
roar and that its authority to determine what private employers 
shall pay their employees when the country is at peace will be 
vigorously contested at every step. Appreciation of this fact 
does not necessarily involve the conclusion that there is no place 
for a board of this type. The conclusion would seem to be, 
rather, that such a board can only function successfully when 
its jurisdiction is confined to an industry in which employers 
are organized as well as employees and in which the creation 
of the board and the delegation of the powers confided to it 
are the result of joint agreement. This is another way of say- 
ing that, except in war time, a board like the National War 
Labor Board could function successfully only as a part of the 
machinery voluntarily created through collective bargaining. 
To pursue the subject into a discussion of the details of the 
methodology of collective bargaining is precluded by limita- 
tions of time. 

In addition to methods of wage adjustment, meaning the 
machinery for effecting adjustments, there are methods in the 
sense of the principles upon which wage adjustments should 
be based. The four types of boards described were further 
distinguished by the prominence they gave, respectively, to 
four different principles. 
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The Railroad Board has been guided largely by precedents 
and has displayed great conservatism in all of its adjustments 
in the deference shown to established differentials both as be- 
tween crafts and between districts. The Emergency Con- 
struction Board was committed in its agreement to acceptance 
of the prevailing rates, meaning established trade-union rates. 
The Shipbuilding Board gave particular attention in its ad- 
justments to ascertained increases in the cost of living. Finally, 
the National War Labor Board, dealing, in most of its de- 
cisions, with the unskilled and semi-skilled, made the estab- 
lishment of an adequate living wage its chief goal. 

Any future problem of wage determination through ad- 
justment boards would necessarily include deference to all four 
of these principles. Certainly, disregard of established dif- 
ferentials should be avoided. Next to education, no depart- 
ment of human interest is more conservative than the relations 
between employer and employees. While it is not true in this 
country that any kind of abuse in the field of employment will 
be tolerated because it is customary, as appears to be the case 
in oriental countries, it is true that departures from the cus- 
tomary are strongly resented and that the reasons for them must 
be very convincing to justify any change in the interest of 
reform. 

Deference to prevailing local rates, in the sense of trade- 
union rates, represents a transition phase in the determination 
of wages through wage-adjustment boards. At the outset, 
these prevailing rates must be given great weight in shaping 
decisions. After a decision has been rendered, however, the 
right of organized workers to make any other rates than those 
established the prevailing rates through negotiation with em- 
ployers must be curbed or the wage-adjusting machinery will 
soon be discredited. This means that after a decision has 
been rendered, the basis for subsequent adjustments must be 
this decision rather than any prevailing rate that may have 
developed in violation of or, at any rate, in non-conformity 
to it. 

The most serious sources of labor disputes are changes in the 
cost of living, which do not result at once in corresponding 
wage changes. If some plan could be devised by which an 
adequate readjustment of wages would follow promptly im- 
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portant changes in the cost of living as measured in the budgets 
of wage-earning families, a long step would be taken toward 
the elimination of disputes. This subject has been dealt with 
fully by Dr. Ogburn, and I can only add my testimony to the 
desirability of the perfection and perpetuation of the methods 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to keep the country advised 
of changes in the cost of living as they occur, and the desir- 
ability of including in the agreements or regulations on 
which wage-adjustment agencies rest clear understandings 
that wages will be readjusted to correspond with changes in 
the cost of living when such changes amount to more than a 
definite percentage increase or decrease. In its last decision 
the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board chose ten per cent 
as the amount of change warranting a change in wages. 

That underlying all wage adjustments there should be ac- 
ceptance of the principle that a wage sufficient to maintain 
the wage earner and his family in full economic efficiency will 
be denied by no one. Wide differences of opinion, however, 
develop over the concrete question as to how much in any given 
case this wage must be. These differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes a living wage will probably exist for all time 
since the determination of the question depends largely upon 
the personal standards of the investigator. The living wage 
is thus an indeterminate but highly important basic standard 
which all wage adjustment boards should have in mind in 
connection with the determination of the wage of unskilled 
adult wage earners. 

While giving due weight to local differences, governmental 
wage-adjusting agencies should have in mind the substitution 
of national standards for local standards. Only as wage rates 
for employees in similar occupations are made uniform 
throughout the country can we lessen the highly wasteful shift- 
ing of labor from employment to employment which imposes 
such a heavy burden upon wage earners, on the one hand, 
and interferes so seriously with industrial efficiency, on the 
other. There is the more reason for advocating the elimina- 
tion of these local differences because our national develop- 
ment has now largely eliminated the local differences in living 
costs, which used to distinguish the East from the West and 
the North from the South. 
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If the local differences are to be eliminated, great injustice 
will be done employees unless their movement from locality to 
locality, in obedience to personal predilection or to the unequal 
requirements of industry, is facilitated in other ways than by 
the lure of higher wages. At this point, the National Em- 
ployment Service, which was just beginning to find itself with 
the signing of the armistice, deserves the encouragement and 
support of all thoughtful citizens. This, more than any other 
labor agency created by the war, deserves to be maintained 
during the. period of reconstruction, and perpetuated during 
the period of peace to follow. With the aid of a really efh- 
cient National Employment Exchange, the labor supply of the 
country may be distributed where it is needed in somewhat 
the same way as the capital supply is distributed through the 
Federal Reserve System. An equalization of wage rates to 
the immense advantage of wage earners throughout the coun- 
try would follow the one, as an equalization of interest rates 
to the immense advantage of our business men has followed 
the other. This equalization of rates would not, it should be 
emphasized, mean a lowering of rates. The same dynamic 
forces that make for higher earnings would continue to operate 
and all the more effectively because on a national and no 
longer merely on a local scale. 

To carry out these suggestions and to frame and promote 
other methods of wage adjustment, we should have a perma- 
nent agency charged with this task. This cannot be done ef- 
fectively by the Department of Labor since its activities very 
properly concern predominantly the interests of labor. An 
effective agency must represent employers equally with em- 
ployees and command the full confidence of both. It cannot 
be done by a Congressional Reconstruction Committee, be- 
cause members of Congress are very properly absorbed in 
their legislative duties and this task is not primarily legislative. 
For the purpose, we should have a National Commission com- 
posed perhaps of two representative employers, two representa- 
tive labor leaders and an impartial chairman. Such a com. 
mission might be called the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, and by its work give that name a somewhat different 
significance than it has come to have in the public mind. Its 


task would be not that of further embittering the relations of 
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employers and employees by emphasizing the evils in the 
present situation, but that of promoting collective bargaining, 
adjustments through boards, and every other desirable con- 
structive plan for substituting co-operation for conflict and 
bringing us nearer the new day of which we all dream, when 
the aims of industrial justice and the aims of industrial effi- 
ciency will at last be reconciled in a true industrial democracy. 
[252] 


NECESSITY FOR MAINTENANCE OF LABOR 
STANDARDS DURING DEMOBILIZATION 


G. S. ARNOLD 
Staff of the War Labor Policies Board 


S Dr. Ogburn said, if nothing can be done there is no 
A use talking about it. I believe that there is an acute 
temporary situation of depression ahead of us which 
can be properly met if proper steps are taken. It was with a 
sense of somewhat modified relief that I heard Dr. Ogburn 
make the statement that the national policy in regard to recon- 
struction and maintaining of standards of living was weak. 
That at least implies that there is some policy, whereas after 
two or three months’ investigation I had almost come to the 
conclusion that there was no policy, and in this I feel some- 
what sustained by the President’s message. 

The effect of the war especially upon the status of labor in 
this country was generally unexpected. So far from following 
the widely expressed theory of the days of Hague conferences, 
labor, so far as the United States is concerned, not only did not 
bear the immediate burden of the war—it prospered and in 
some cases grew perhaps unrighteously fat. For the most 
part it received a higher wage, especially a higher family 
wage, whether the rate is measured in terms of gold, potatoes 
or phonographs. The standard of shorter hours—the eight- 
hour day — received recognition. A genuine attempt was 
made to improve working conditions and conditions of life 
generally in all war industries. More important, the ideas of 
conferences between employers and employees, the idea of 
the workman’s identity with the works, showed signs of being 
accepted as founded upon a just principle, and as a practicable 
theory. Surely it cannot be saic that in procuring these things 
labor was guilty of a vast blackmail upon the necessities of the 
country. For the most part there was a belated recognition 
of things which ought to be done as a matter of right. Before 
the war these things were painfully fought out, item by item, 


shop by shop, trade by trade. Then came the war, and adjust- 
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ments were made with a rush, because there were more im- 
portant things to consider. Employers and employees for the 
most part left it for somebody else to say what should be done 
for the good of all. Whether that somebody else—usually the 
government—decided justly or unjustly is not the important 
thing—the point was that arbitration was agreed to, and 
obeyed. Striking workmen in Bridgeport meant dead Ameri- 
cans in France—therefore they must not strike, once they wer: 
granted what someone, rightly or wrongly, decided was just. 
And if in some cases too much was granted, it does not change 
the fact that most of the gains of labor have come to be recog- 
nized as justified and right. 

These gains of labor were made possible, however, by the 
certainty of industry. There was an insatiable demand for a 
concentrated product—war material ; the market was unlimited. 
Whatever legitimate costs might figure in production were 
cared for in the prices paid. 

This condition of unlimited demand has now ceased. Simul- 
taneously we now face the cancellation of billions of dollars’ 
worth of contracts (over three billions have already been can- 
celled), the consequent displacement, temporarily at least, of 
an indefinite number of workers, and the rapid demobilization 
of most of our four million soldiers. More serious than this, 
we are facing the cancellation due to uncertainty of an unde- 
fined but enormous number of private orders for the ordinary 
products of peace time which have been accumulating during 
the past two years and postponed for the production of war 
material. With this comes naturally a hesitancy to purchase 
upon what is regarded as a certainly falling market. And 
lastly, Mr. Barr states that labor can now take its dirty hands 
out of the dining room, and eat, if at all, in the kitchen, and 
receives the reply that labor will stay right in the dining room 
and eat what it has been eating, whether there is anything 
to eat or not. What the results of this flood of unhappy cir- 
cumstances may be is of course not to be predicted. In some 
instances the ancient and overworked law of supply and de- 
mand will undoubtedly be invoked to authorize a drive on 
labor. But there are many circumstances which will combat 
any conscious effort to do this, even in the confusion of the next 
four or five months. 
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In the first place, a very respectable portion of labor is 
working under government supervision, and under established 
standards—possibly two millions in the railroads, half a million 
in the telegraph and telephone, cable, radio and express ser- 
vice, half a million in the shipyards, etc. This fact will have 
a very considerable influence upon the standards adopted else- 
where. Many private enterprises have also announced their 
intention of maintaining present standards. 

Furthermore, there is the realization that there is no physi- 
cal reason yet apparent why this country should not proceed 
with increased productivity for several years to come. The 
desires of the past two years for everything but essentials, and 
for some essentials, have gone unsatisfied and have accumu- 
lated. So staple a commodity as yellow pine lumber, for ex- 
ample, has been produced at only 65 per cent of its former rate 
Nothing except the ability to purchase is needed to convert 
these desires into an actual demand. If credit can be ar- 
ranged, the demand abroad for the products of this country 
will also be enormous, and it is confidently expected that credit 
will be arranged. 

But since the cancellation of war contracts and the de- 
mobilization of the men is being conducted with little regard 
to the requirements of industry or the labor situation, and 
since the certainty of market, which characterized the war 
production, is now gone, and the demand for peace-time pro- 
duction, however extensive, is as yet indefinite and uncertain, 
there is likely to be a surplus of labor, or rather a confusion 
of unplaced labor, before the winter is over. This is likely 
to be so, no matter how bright the prospects for a tremendous 
demand for our products may be. And this in turn will mean 
competition for places and a lowering of wages more rapid 
than the decline in the cost of living; eventually it would mean 
bitterness and strife and a loss of much or all that has been 
gained during the war. The effect of all this upon the labor 
which has remained in this country, and has at least had the 
opportunity to save up something against a temporary depres- 
sion would be sufficiently undesirable. But more important 
is the effect which it will have upon the men returning from 
abroad. To them it will seem as though the supposed laws of 
economics could be suspended easily enough while they were 
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away fighting for a dollar a day, and while the workers in 
the shipyards were receiving ten or twelve. They will doubt 
whether these same laws cannot also be suspended for a while 
after their return, in order that they too may have some share 
in the prosperity. Those of them who think, will wonder 
whether the high idealism which we fling over Europe is re- 
served for foreign use only, or whether some of it cannot be 
adapted to our domestic economic relations. And if it cannot, 
it means—not the hobgoblin of Bolshevism, but a reversion 
to antipathies between employers and employees more intense 
then they were in 1914. 

I believe that the conditions of unemployment and suffering 
upon which any such reversion of feeling would be predicated 
can be avoided even now by proper action. It cannot be 
avoided by any so comparatively simple expedient as the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage, or other inactive government 
control, but by the adoption of a sane policy of distributing 
labor, encouraging industry, and providing temporary employ- 
ment over this most abnormal period. 

Primarily, the remaining demobilization should occur with 
reference to the industrial needs of the localities to which the 
soldiers are, or desire, to return. To this end, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in co-operation with the War Industries Board, 
is preparing from week to week a labor barometer, showing 
the anticipated immediate needs of industry throughout the 
country. This compilation is prepared from telegraphic data 
furnished by the local community boards of the employment 
service, from trade journals, and from other available sources 
of information. From it can be determined the anticipated 
percentage of increase or decrease in the labor requirements of 
any community, from week to week. It is constantly avail- 
able to the War Department, for use both with reference to 
the cancellation of war contracts, and, as soon as the employ- 
ment situation seems to become dangerous in any community, 
for the purpose of preventing any aggravation of the situation 
by retarding the demobilization of troops of that community. 
This expedient would merely prevent confusion by providing 
for the demobilization of troops where they will be most 
easily assimilated—it would not in any way prevent a wide- 
spread unemployment. 
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There is, however, one great possible reservoir of temporary 
employment which could be made available, at least as soon 
as the winter is over. I refer to the immense amount of public 
work, municipal, state, and federal, which has been suspended 
or prevented because of the war, and also to new public work, 
productive in its nature, which might wisely be provided, if 
unemployment exists. To this I especially direct your atten- 
tion, since if provided in sufficient quantities, and under proper 
conditions, it seems to me the logical safety valve with which 
the situation, however it presents itself, can be made reason- 
ably safe. 

This “ buffer’ employment is of many kinds—national and 
state roads, waterways, delayed railroad work, irrigation and 
farm reclamation, streets, municipal utilities, ec. The amount 
of this public work which has been delayed or suspended is 
estimated at between three and four hundred million dollars. 
There have accumulated before the Capital Issues Committee 
applications to issue municipal bonds to the amount of eighty 
million dollars. New work, planned by the several states, 
contemplates the expenditure of over three hundred millions. 
Necessary railroad construction is very large. The estimates 
of the various city and state officials with whom I have com- 
municated show that from 45 to 65 per cent of these expendi- 
tures will go directly to labor. That may be a little high. I 
am inclined to believe it would be more nearly between 40 and 
60 per cent. There is probably nearly a billion dollars, ex- 
clusive of railroad work, available in present municipal, state 
and federal projects under contemplation for 1919. If this 
public work is no longer delayed, and if in addition, the 
federal government will provide for substantial appropriations 
for such projects as Secretary Lane’s plan of reclaiming land 
for returned soldiers, and for the further building of roads 
in co-operation with the states, the employment situation of 
next spring will be much relieved. The conference of the 
governors of the several states, which I understand is to be 
held in Annapolis this month, will undoubtedly consider plans 
of uniform legislation and co-operation between the states and 
the federal government, to make this employment available 
when it is most needed. 

I realize that there are serious considerations involved in 
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this matter of using up at this time available credit for public 
expenditures, which might otherwise go into private enterprise. 
The possibility of additional taxation at this time is also 
serious. On the other hand, the situation is abnormal and 
temporary, and the provision to be made is for the last of the 
war conditions. But in any event, provision for the expendi- 
ture of any unusual appropriation should be made elastic, so 
that it would be available only if unemployment exists. 
Furthermore, it should be only for productive purposes—it 
is essentially a different matter whether the limited supply of 
credit is used to secure the building of a road, over which farm 
produce may be transported in winter, or to purchase land 
for park purposes and improve park property. The former 
has a direct and immediate return to the state; the latter has 
not. This possible solution of making public work available 
as quickly as possible seems to have substantial backing in 
many quarters. The trouble with it is that it will in large 
part require immediate and vet carefully considered legislation 
and appropriations both by Congress and the several states, 
as well as by municipalities. Its importance, as insurance, 
makes it deserving of more assistance than the mere passage 
of resolutions. 

In the foregoing, it is assumed that if sufficient employment 
under proper conditions exists, the temper of the country will 
compel a maintenance of present labor standards, not neces- 
sarily the maintenance of high wages without regard to pur- 
chasing power, but the maintenance of the principles by which 
adjustments can eventually be secured according to justice in- 
stead of according to the relative strength of the parties. At 
present undoubtedly there is a great deal of labor occupying 
more responsible positions in industry than it is fitted for. 
Presumably, when other labor is discharged from munition 
plants, and the soldiers return, they will force out the less fit, 
who will in turn fill the less attractive positions which may 
be left open. This will mean no loss of standards, but merely 
a proper adjustment. 
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THE DEMOBILIZATION OF LABOR IN WAR INDUS- 
TRIES AND IN MILITARY SERVICE 


ALBERT SHAW 
Editor, Review of Reviews; Vice-President, Academy of Political Science 


of the displacements caused by the war. Only a few 
people, however, have had the opportunity to learn 
and comprehend the magnitude of the social and economic dis- 
placements in national aggregates. Modern war is not in the 
least like war of earlier periods. In the first place, the actual 
detachment of men from industry for direct military service 
has been far greater, in proportion to those found capable, 
than in any former combats at arms. In the second place, 
the industrial army required by the new character of war 
mechanisms has been vastly larger, in comparison, than at any 
former war period. It has required actual visualization, to- 
gether with some ability to use comparative statistics and some 
power of constructive imagination, to obtain any adequate un- 
derstanding of the economic transition produced by this war. 
Not only were more shells used in single days’ fighting in 
the recent war than in whole years of previous warfare, but 
each one of these new shells was a marvelous mechanism, fitted 
with time fuses, loaded with high explosives by processes re- 
quiring the utmost delicacy and accuracy—far more elaborate, 
in short, than old-time projectiles. The shell case itself was 
a product of steel forging and machine tooling that required 
in the shops of America, Great Britain, France and Italy the 
service of many hundreds of thousands of workers. The high 
explosives were made in separate factories, vast in extent, em- 
ploying scores of thousands of workers, applying the knowl- 
edge and demanding the supervision of great numbers of 
chemists. As the war developed, it became necessary to use 
gas shells, and to create establishments of great extent for 
the making of the explosive mixture popularly called “ mustard 
gas,” and other kinds of poisonous and deadly compounds. 


Not only was artillery used on a much larger scale than ever 
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before, but the types of guns used were more elaborate, and 
the manufacturing resources demanded by the ordnance de- 
partments involved also the employment of thousands of work- 
ers. The rivalry for control of the air resulted in vast de- 
velopments in the manufacture of airplanes. 

All these things are matters of everyday knowledge of which 
no reader of a newspaper could be ignorant. To have had 
the experience, however, of walking many miles through the 
shops of a single plant where thousands of workers were mak- 
ing shells, or producing cordite, or making aircraft engines, 
or supplying articles that entered into the building of ships, 
was to feel something of the reality that lay behind the ordin- 
ary information of the newspapers, and to make vital the 
necessary statistical data. 

Not less convincing as an experience was a visit to one great 
training camp after another in this country, to observe the 
drafted men pouring in by the thousands, and great army 
divisions moving out from time to time to the embarkation 
ports. Still more impressive was a visit abroad to see the 
landing of divisions at Liverpool or at Brest, and to find two 
millions of young Americans taken away from farm and office, 
from factory and school, fully militarized and forming a part 
of the greatest group of armies in the history of the world. 

Such an economic displacement as was represented by this 
presence of two million American soldiers in Europe had 
never been witnessed before. Furthermore, to see something 
of the Service of Supply, to know what it meant to create the 
materials, food, clothing, munitions, motor trucks, medical and 
hospital supplies, etc.—was to realize that behind the two 
millions of men in France, removed from normal American 
industry, it was necessary to employ the services of several 
times as many men and women here at home to maintain the 
armies. Not only that, but while we had two million soldiers 
to maintain abroad, we had an additional million and three- 
quarters of soldiers in our camps and training centers in this 
country, who also had to be supplied and supported by the 
industry of other millions who were doing war work that was 
quite as real and essential as the war work of the enlisted men. 

We are all aware that the complex economic mechanism of 


a country like ours is never in a state of entire stability, nor 
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has it at any time been regarded as a finished success by com- 
petent students of human society. We have always been 
“scrapping” parts of the mechanism, and introducing new 
things here and there throughout the great system. We have 
been trying for a long time to make the industrial relations 
of labor bear some favorable relation to our general theories 
of equality, and to our belief in the uplifting of all the people. 
We have tried to give educational opportunities to all the chil- 
dren, and to improve health administration and living condi- 
tions. We have tried to shorten the hours of labor; to estab- 
lish minimum wages in the interest of civilization; to temper 
all the processes of industry to the growing demands of an 
intelligent democracy. Nevertheless, although great changes 
had been wrought in a period of three or four decades, these 
had all been made with the economic machine as a whole run- 
ning regularly, and with no violence in readjustment unless of 
a very local or momentary sort. 

The war, however, revolutionized the economic mechanism. 
Furthermore, the stress of war put such intensity into the pro- 
cesses of revolutionary change, that the converting of the nor- 
mal economic mechanism into a war machine within a single 
year had more profound effects upon society than the changes 
of an entire century under ordinary conditions. 

We are here today to discuss the problems in theory and in 
practice that arise with the ending of the war, and the slowing 
down of the huge economic war machine. We now have to 
look at the army, not as a body of fighting men or as a great 
force of crusaders, but simply as a body of men taken away 
from economic production, supported since November I1 by 
the public treasury in comparative idleness, who are to be 
brought back from camp and field, soon to be garbed in civilian 
clothes, and expected to become a part of the economic or- 
ganization of a new period of peace. Simultaneously, we are 
witnessing the discharge of the still greater army of workers 
in the war industries; and these also are expected to be ab- 
sorbed by the labor demand of a normal industrial life. 

What has not been quite clear to most minds is this: The 
war machine, that was created out of the human forces and 
the capitalistic institutions of the country, cannot be re-con- 
verted into the of@ industrial system as we knew it before the 
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war. That system was “scrapped”’ to form the war mechan- 
ism. In its turn the war mechanism is being “ scrapped”’; 
and we find it necessary to create a new economic life out of 
the factors and elements now available. It will bear many 
resemblances to the pre-war life, but it cannot be the same. 

The great industry of transportation, for example, comes 
into a new period with the certainty of co-operation. That is 
to say, steam railways, waterways, trolley systems and auto- 
mobile highways must all serve the general interest, without 
waste of labor or capital in undue competition, because no such 
waste can be afforded. 

It became necessary, in order to stimulate the process of 
converting the old economic life into the war machine, to pay 
very high money wages, and to advance also the average of 
real wages. We cannot go back to a period of low wages—a 
period in which human beings may be degraded by the grind 
of toil. The new economic machine must differ greatly there- 
fore from the old, because it must find a way to give labor 
better hours, larger pay and a far greater independence and 
consideration. 

Since the new period must be one essentially of co-operation, 
there must be far greater public supervision of the use and 
distribution of raw materials; of the supply and distribution 
of labor: of the relationships between capital and labor; and 
of the methods by virtue of which sickness, unemployment, and 
old age can be made less terrifying, with safeguards of in- 
surance duly provided. 

In every country today, the landed domain is regarded as 
the greatest basic asset, next to the intelligence and skill of 
the people themselves. The new period must, through states- 
manship and legislation, provide for the proper improvement 
and settlement of our great areas of neglected lands. Secre- 
tary Lane of the Interior Department and other leaders have 
given this subject attention; while in England, France and 
elsewhere the best statesmanship is simultaneously at work 
upon projects which will wonderfully expand agricultural 
production, and give economic independence to many thous- 
ands of families. Returning soldiers can assist in the drain- 
ing and improvement of lands now unoccupied, and can be 
made comfortable and secure through joint action of national 


and state governments, with their own properly guided efforts. 
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We are to have this afternoon from Mr. Kent a discussion 
of this proposed new land development, as related to the re- 
turn of the soldier and the cessation of war industry. From 
Mr. Love we are to learn not only of the working of the War 
Risk and Soldiers’ Insurance enterprise—a vast and noble 
project with which he has been identified—but also he is to tell 
us of the possibility of the extension of industrial insurance. 
From a study of insurance for the benefit of disabled soldiers, 
he has become an advocate of the extension of insurance to 
disabled industrial workers. We have found in the work of 
men like Mr. Love the two things now needed: first, the method 
by which to proceed, and, second, the leadership without which 
methods cannot well get beyond the stage of academic pre- 
sentation. 

Dr. Hamilton of the War Labor Policy Board, an authority 
in economics, is to discuss in a practical way the actual rela- 
tionship of army demobilization to the time-processes of the 
upbuilding of the new industrial life. It is as truly the busi- 
ness of the Government to care for the soldiers in the period 
of transition after the war as it was Government business in 
the highest sense to create the war machine and care for the 
soldiers while in uniform. The country should expect to pay 
the bills for the expensive process of getting out of war, quite 
as much as to pay the price of taking up arms. 

A special problem has arisen in the remarkable shifting of 
negro labor from the Southern states to meet a variety of 
demands throughout the North. The future of negro labor 
becomes a topic that deserves careful consideration, and it is 
to be presented by Mr. George E. Haynes, Director of Negro 
Economics in the United States Department of Labor. 

Thus, while we are to learn of the labor conditions of a race, 
and of the demobilization of soldiers, we are also to have a 
discussion by Mr. Nathan S. Smyth, Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of the Government Employment Service, who will tell 
us of the relationship of that Government service to the move- 
ment of labor out of war industry and into normal occupations. 
It is a service of present usefulness, and of rapidly growing 
value, that the Government is rendering in its endeavor to 
bring together the job and the man, in a time of such unpre- 
cedented change. 
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Further, we are to hear from a distinguished orthopedic 
surgeon, Professor Freiburg, now in the military service at a 
great hospital in Washington. He is an authority upon our own 
methods, and those of the European countries, in the great work 
of restoring disabled soldiers not only to health, but to one 
kind or another of profitable employment in industry, regard- 
less of the nature of their disablement. 

I am in full sympathy with the movements and efforts which 
our competent speakers are to present in this timely conference. 
There will be great need and high opportunity for the intelli- 
gent direction of the work of transition from war industry to 
the newly balanced economic life. It is also, however, a com- 
forting thing to remember that while policies of profound 
value may now be adopted and made efficient, there still re- 
mains the sphere of personal initiative and of self-adjustment. 

A few weeks ago I was talking with the manager of an im- 
mense war plant in Great Britain, that employed many thous- 
ands of women in making shells and other forms of mechanical 
war industry. In reply to a question as to the future of these 
workers, he assured me that if the war were soon to end and 
these women were given a month’s vacation, not more than 
twenty per cent of them all would come back to the factory for 
employment, although their wages were very high. Many 
of them were working because of the absence of husbands or 
brothers in the army. A great proportion of them would be 
re-absorbed in the preferred round of domestic duties. 

Thus, the greater part of the war-industry labor will find 
its own way to post-war employment. The American farms 
in every state and every county will call back large con- 
tingents of the soldiers discharged from oversea service or 
from American camps. Similarly, all kinds of civilian em- 
ployments will to some extent invite the returning soldiers. 

There will, however, be a large contingent which must have 
the most careful consideration by the Departments at Wash- 
ington and by Congress itself; otherwise there will be a suffi- 
cient percentage of unemployment to demoralize the economic 
life of the entire country. Too much stress cannot be given 
to several of the projects now under discussion. It is in un- 
usual times like the present that large reforms find their best 


chance of adoption. 
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I have been alluding to what I call the “ war-machine ” 
from the standpoint of its economic character. It lifted our 
national system of production and distribution from its place 
as mainly non-governmental, to a new place where it was es- 
sentially a unified government agency. Including the Naval 
forces and some special services, almost five million men were 
put in uniform under military discipline. The great basic 
industries using steel, copper and other metals, came under 
control of the Government’s War Industries Board. Coal pro- 
duction and distribution became completely nationalized. 
Food production and distribution in large measure came under 
wartime government control. The vast transportation system, 
including the manufacture and use of automotive vehicles, be- 
came a direct servant of the nation’s Government. 

These are some of the phases of the economic machine of 
war time, that replaced the pre-war organism of industrial life. 
Now, let us note that the five million men in uniform under 
military discipline became subject to standardized conditions. 
The best system that could be found was created for afford- 
ing them shelter, wholesome food, suitable clothing, proper 
shoes, and above all the compulsory oversight of medical and 
sanitary services, and the use of scientific hospital facilities. 
We are now “ scrapping ”’ the war machine on the military side, 
but we are almost certain to retain—in constructing the new 
post-war economic system—some of the principles of wartime 
economic service of supply. Large-scale production, direct 
distribution, co-operative medical and sanitary services, a cheap 
and available insurance system, economy in methods of serv- 
ing masses of men with ordinary supplies of food, clothing and 
the like—these things in some form are likely to be transferred 
from the war machine to the new peace machine. 

As respects the war industrial army (as distinguished from 
the strictly military forces) many plans more or less fully 
worked out will persist in the post-war period. Chief among 
these, perhaps, are the plans for adjusting disputes between 
employers and associated workers. Other things have to do 
with the now accepted view that high wages are a good in- 
vestment from every standpoint; and that relatively short hours 
and perfect conditions for health and safety are no longer 
to be opposed or disputed. Experiments in model housing, 
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connected with shipyards and munition works have opened the 
eyes of all employers as well as the eyes of public authorities, 
to the now accepted view that every family in the country 
should be decently and comfortably housed. 

Finally we seem to be veering back to the doctrines of Louis 
Blanc and the reformers of seventy years ago, who held to the 
doctrine of ‘‘ the right to work.” This was regarded as a very 
dangerous and heretical proposal; and Louis Blanc’s national 
workshops at the beginning of the second French Republic were 
soon discarded, with the beginning of the last Empire. But 
France and England stand today virtually on the doctrine 
that it is reasonable te see that every willing man should, 
through the supervision of a democratic government, be saved 
from the sorrows of pauperism and the anxieties of unem- 
ployment, if he be honest and loyal while eager and willing 
to work. 

This means, today, in the best governed modern countries, 
that government employment agencies will help to find work 
for demobilized soldiers, and for the discharged workers in 
war industries. It also means that, as a sound public policy, 
the Government will advance the money for necessary railroad 
improvements, waterways, harbors, and other public works; 
that states will use their credit for further highway improve- 
ments, and that municipal governments will, as a matter of 
sound practical policy, take up street improvements and any 
other necessary public work, so that in a period of sudden 
change from war to peace there may be an ample field of well- 
paid employment, ready for all willing men, who are waiting 
for the more permanent opportunities that will come when the 
new economic mechanism of our peace period is built and in 
full running order. 
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HE war and its consequent disturbance of our industry 
has brought before us in accentuated form a problem 
that has long been growing—the proper distribution 

of our people. As compared with rural communities, the cities 
have had a tremendous relative increase. Few of us have ap- 
preciated the bane of their overgrowth. The chief functions of 
the cities are dual—to assemble labor for manufacturing pro- 
duction, and to serve the purposes of distribution. 

The labor-saving device of propinquity is carried to such an 
extreme as to rescatter the assembled people throughout sub- 
urban areas. Traffic congestion necessitates surface, overhead, 
and underground communication, until the expense of the 
Panama Canal sinks into insignificance when compared with 
that of the intramural transportation of New York; while in- 
flated property values and rents in accordance, are a perpetual 
burden. 

No one could have conceived such an aggregation of waste as 
cities afford, and yet their social attractions cause the moths to 
seek the candle, their sheer mass seems to create a power like 
that of gravitation. They defy all principles of supply and 
demand. Men needed elsewhere, and superfluous in the cities, 
find means for forcing a livelihood in the excess population. 
Somehow or other they create a place for themselves and be- 
come a burden upon necessary production. A census of urban 
population ministering to the useless and extravagant elements 
of city life would comprise a large portion of city dwellers. 
Even the mechanics engaged in enlarging the overgrown cities 
are wasting time and material. 

The waste is largely of human material. During years of 
vast immigration influx, the cities have absorbed and misap- 
plied the services of millions of people who left rural employ- 
ment in Europe and found here no outlet for their trained 
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capacity. To the cities and towns have gone many of the most 
vigorous and energetic of our native rural population. 

Country life has been dull and lonely, and latterly only 
those with considerable means need apply with expectation of 
reasonable independence. 

Every undeserved accretion of urban population means ad- 
vancing land values, and wasteful employment in serving the 
needs of ill-placed and unproductive people, who are either 
doing the wrong thing, or doing the right thing in the wrong 
place. 

On this account our per capita food supplies have steadily 
diminished, despite our vast land areas, and upon the food 
supply must rest our national permanence and prosperity. 

The spread between prices received by the farmer and paid 
by the consumer has not been reduced by our boasted methods 
of distribution and intermediate handling, but instead has 
increased. 

Simple forms of packing have been superseded by the costly 
can and carton. Monopoly has taken a large mouthful, and 
neither public nor private agencies have sufficiently sought to 
save waste, or to fill void areas from areas of surplus. 

The tide of population must be turned. It cannot be turned 
except to lands now uncultivated. Our coming farmers must 
be assured of adequate reward for well-directed effort, and must 
find in the farmer’s life, from day to day, such social conditions 
as afford a satisfactory answer to the great riddle: ‘‘ What 
are we here for?”’ 

We have been moving west in our agricultural operations 
The theory of the “ margin of cultivation’ has been at work, 
but the tendency to abandon farms near to great markets has 
been due to other factors—to bad farming, bad marketing, lack 
of credit and capital, and to unnecessary soil depletion. 
Parallel with this abandonment we find sporadic patches pro- 
ducing profitable yields under intensive truck gardening and 
small-fruit culture, showing how far the abandoned areas are 
really above the “ margin.” 

The pioneer conditions under which our northern Atlantic 
states were settled were hard, but the settlers’ demands for many 
things that are now considered necessities were small. Food 
and clothing and a small surplus for barter were secured under 
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primitive agricultural methods, with little capital and much 
labor. 

In the South the institution of slavery and the heedless deple- 
tion of soil fertility due to farming methods and to the soil 
strain of the staple crops, cotton and tobacco, caused a con- 
tinuing migration to virgin or more fertile lands, an insistent 
demand for fresh slave territory which finally caused the Civil 
War. The utter impoverishment of the South and the un- 
familiarity of the white man with manual labor were supple- 
mented by the backwardness of the Negro. 

Throughout the expanse of the abandoned and undeveloped 
portions of the south Atlantic states are examples of the won- 
derful production to be obtained on lands, which, though often 
initially infertile, possess the advantage of long seasons, ade- 
quate rainfall, and good drainage. 

The cut-over areas of the north central and northwestern 
states often possess soil fertility, but the problem of digging 
out stumps and clearing by the unaided toil of the individual, 
offers an appalling vista of unproductive years. We have 
never taken sufficiently into account the loss incident to the 
time taken by manual labor to clear and subdue farm lands. 
It is simple to show the slowly increasing production that goes 
on with acre-by-acre clearing and with the soul-destroying 
irritation of plowing amidst stumps. 

The irrigation areas vary in productivity. However rosy 
may be the prospect of crops insured against drought and often 
climatically exempt from frost damage, there is little that is 
cheering to the settler without capital. Oftentimes he has in- 
vested his all in his initial payment. Without adequate hous- 
ing, without horses, he faces the unbroken sage brush and the 
unleveled land. His pitiful efforts with hand tools are inter- 
spersed with working for wages, till often broken in pocket and 
spirit, he abandons fertile soil with water at hand, because he 
cannot make connection with natural resources where capital 
or credit is lacking. Grubbing sage brush with a mattock is a 
criminal waste of life when a tractor will tear out and break 
eight acres a day. While many successes have been recorded, 
there is throughout the West the remembrance of countless 
tragic and unnecessary failures, with the prospect of many 
more, until the time comes that settlement means application 
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of labor directly to production, and not the mere placing of a 
human body on a fenced piece of land. 

It is trite to state that agricultural production calls for land, 
labor and capital, but to most of us it has not been so clear 
that the necessary ingredients are needed in widely divergent 
ratios. Prairie farming has called for much land and com- 
paratively little labor or capital. It has been subject to ex- 
treme costs between production and consumption. These costs 
may be largely remedied, but there will always be required 
comparatively long hauls and expensive freight charges to 
reach foreign markets or the largest centers of American 
population. 

Truck gardening near the market requires little land, small 
capital, and immense labor, with no inherently heavy charge 
for selling, but a considerable risk on account of the perishable 
nature of the produce. 

Fruit growing calls for varying amounts of land and labor, 
but for considerable capital to await production, and great risk 
from natural causes and often from the uncertainties of market 
conditions. 

The prairie lands yielding cheaply staple grains and live 
stock are practically all taken up. 

Future development must be found in reclamation of various 
sorts. There still remain portions of the arid public domain 
where irrigation may be promoted. This involves large capital 
investment. 

There are areas that can be reclaimed from swamps, with 
varying costs which must be met wholesale. But chiefly to be 
relied on for extent are the abandoned lands and the unused 
lands of the East and the cut-over lands of the South and 
of the Northwest. 

The problem in each case is to secure and economically to 
apply the large capital fund necessary to make land imme- 
diately productive. 

In some cases water must be supplied ; in some cases drainage 
must be obtained. Here we must clear off stumps and brush, 
and there we must supply and develop soil fertility. 

The problems of settlement involve doing these things with 
machinery, doing them rapidly, and on an immense scale. 

The lands of greatest fertility, where the least capital and 
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labor are required for production, have increased tremendously 
in selling value. 

Under our fee-simple tenure, there is in some places a con- 
tinuing tendency to aggregate into large holdings farmed by 
hired labor, or by tenants. Otherwheres we find a breaking-up 
of large speculative holdings, but everywhere an increase of 
private tenancy, which is an admitted menace to our social and 
economic welfare. 

Whatever may be the abstract ethics of rent or interest 
charge, it is not well for people to live in idleness on the pro- 
duct of others. No restrictions of leases in private tenant con- 
tracts can prevent wasteful, careless farming, with the natural 
tendency and temptation to soil depletion and heedlessness of 
upkeep that go with temporary and shifting occupation. 

The policy of land settlement is far bigger than the imme- 
diate provision for soldiers and sailors. It should not be 
confined to war displacement. If opportunities are to be of- 
fered, there is justice in showing first preference for those who 
have risked their lives for the republic, and then next to those 
whose occupations and employment have been overturned or 
destroyed by war emergency or its ending. 

But there must be a redistribution and a procession “ back to 
the land,” whether soldiers and sailors wish to lead it, or 
whether others shall avail themselves of the chances. Some- 
where we must find those who by inclination and qualification 
are willing under favoring circumstances to undertake the task 
of increasing our food supply. 

First, let us consider the question of inclination. It has long 
been recognized that farm life is hard and lonesome. Our 
prairies, largely held in quarter sections, placed people half 
a mile apart. The natural requirements of social life were 
denied them, and the town and city had an irresistible fascin- 
ation. We have but to consider how wide a departure this is 
from the village rural life of Europe to see where the remedy 
must lie. We must more and more work toward community 
life, such as is now possible under the intensive farming of 
irrigation districts. Land holdings will normally tend to be- 
come smaller, with equal output due to better methods, and 
community life must be given a proper development. The 
parcels post, the telephone, the cheap automobile, are all work- 
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ing toward closer association. Co-operative use of tractors, 
abandonment of useless fences with their waste patches and 
weed beds, and the use of the latest farming machinery will 
also urge this tendency in days to come. Scientific agriculture 
and technical education that makes it possible will, when 
coupled with community life, tend to stabilize farm life—as a 
satisfactory and permanent career. 

No settlement policy can be solvent unless it carefully dis- 
criminates in the selection of those who are to be given oppor- 
tunity. They must be interested, able-bodied, capable, and 
qualified. Agriculture, no more than school teaching, is a 
proper recourse for tag-enders and failures. Settlers must be 
aided by the careful selection and preparation of land, and by 
advances of capital to bring such land into production, when 
supplemented by the settler’s labor, and any policy not in- 
herently solvent would be an intolerable burden and an element 
of evil to any country that tried it. Settlers must be taught 
what to do and how to do it, not out of books of theory, but 
from pages of actual local experience. 

A careful study of the situation, of the large capital needed, 
and the narrow margin that should be charged for rendering 
the service of land settlement, leads to the view that it should 
not be left to private initiative. It is essentially a public ser- 
vice. There should be intimate co-operation between the states 
and the nation in any land-settlement policy. It is true that 
such settlement might be carried through, as in the past, 
through irrigation and reclamation projects on portions of the 
public domain and entirely by the federal government, but 
these are necessarily subect to state taxation and to a measure 
of state control, without any definite co-operation agreement 
with the nation. 

The states could perform the service independently of the 
federal government, as California is now doing on a small 
scale. But the problem is one of national importance to which 
the national credit should be lent, and a greater degree of uni- 
formity could be assured through national supervision and as- 
sistance. 

The state, with its well-defined taxing power, can best 
handle such questions as road building, where benefits should 
be assessed against the land profiting by improvements. 
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Funds expended in the states by the federal government 
are as a general matter spent and gone without possibility of 
recovery, as is evidenced in our river and harbor appropria- 
tions. Uncle Sam can pay damages, but cannot assess benefits. 

In the case of reclamation projects, government expenditures 
are added to the per acre price of lands reclaimed, but there 
are often general benefits outside the reclaimed area which 
should be paid for by others than the specific settlers. 

Any state with a self-respecting sense of its responsibilities 
and a desire for orderly progress would naturally better com- 
prehend its immediate needs and conditions and better meet 
them than a centralized authority in distant Washington. 

Let us turn for a moment to consider the question of farm 
credits. That question, as furnishing a productive agency, is 
not reached and hardly even approached in the United States, 
by any means, private or public. Benefit has accrued to farm- 
ers and to investors by the creation of our land credit system, 
which supplements the private agencies that have heretofore 
lent funds on mortgages. But lending money on mortgages 
bears the same relation to production in the agricultural field, 
as does pawnbroking or collateral loans by banks, in com- 
mercial transactions. The owner of the most available stand- 
ard land worth perhaps $200 per acre can easily borrow from 
private investors up to $100 an acre. The funds may be used 
to buy more land, or for any other purpose, productive or other- 
wise. But consider the case of a borrower who would subdue a 
piece of brush land worth $5 an acre or one who would plant 
to orchard land of small value, with the need of waiting years 
for returns that eventually would be large. Consider the case 
of one who, by years of cultivation and the use of expensive 
fertilizer, would make barren sand permanently productive. 

There are innumerable cases where advance amounting to 
ten times the value of the raw land involved would be paid 
out of but few intensive and valuable crops. 

It is as necessary to furnish a credit system to meet such 
requirements as it is that banks should furnish credit for mer- 
cantile and manufacturing operations. 

Mortgage loans at reasonable rates are a benefit, but in a 
sense offer an example of “ To him that hath shall be given,” 
and the tenant is hopelessly barred. 
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The machinery that will safeguard such productive credit 
has been created in other countries, and differs in no essential 
particular from the security obtained for mercantile advances. 
It is a question of organization of local units under a general 
system, so that eventually a comparatively small number of 
neighbors guarantee and watch each other, with the penalty of 
loss of future credit for delinquency. 

Under an adequate plan of settlement, these credit needs 
would be recognized at the outset. It is necessary to consider 
them to make the question of the needed element of capital 
clear. 

As we enter the field of concrete illustration, I urge as one 
of the most important factors in any system of settlement the 
question of the form of tenure upon which such settlement 
should be based. We take for granted the evils of tenancy. 
We also take for granted the wrong that arises from withhold- 
ing land from production, also unearned profits derived 
through land speculation. We also recognize clearly that so- 
ciety should demand not only full use of land, but undimin- 
ished and even increased productivity. We recognize that 
government should prevent destruction as found in the millions 
of acres hopelessly eroded, most notably in some of the south- 
ern states, and deliberately destroyed by gold dredging, as 
practiced in some of the most fertile and productive areas of 
California. 

In accordance with the free and easy verbiage of royal tradi- 
tion, we bestow land in fee simple, to ‘‘ Richard Roe and to his 
heirs and assigns forever.” This is indeed a full grant for a 
considerable period, if we take note of the formula. We next 
inform Richard that we propose to levy whatever taxes we see 
fit upon his property. We then inform him that as far as his 
heirs are concerned, they can, at his death, dispose of it at 
forced sale, and pay a part of the resultant proceeds to the 
state and another to the nation. Some states compel him to 
cultivate and to eliminate weeds; others tell him how he shall 
cut his wood lot. Poor Richard is everywhere met with a 
denial of the highsounding words of his title deed. The 
limitations are neither coherent, uniform or rational, nor do 
they touch the evils of tenancy or speculation. 


Why should we not in our future planning avoid this process 
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of giving, and subsequently taking away, by providing for 
permanent tenure under such conditions, that make unnecessary 
this subsequent remedial control. There is one way in which 
it can be done, a way recognized in other countries, most not- 
ably in the Australian commonwealth and in New Zealand, and 
that is by giving a limited title at the beginning, subject to 
resumption by the state on violation of specific regulations. 

Now let us see how our plan might work out. Let us say, 
that there can be found in the State of New Jersey a tract of 
ten thousand acres now lying waste, which, by the application 
of adequate capital, can in two or three years be made produc- 
tive for qualified and selected settlers. Let the State of New 
Jersey buy that land at the lowest possible price. Thereafter 
the state should invite the federal government to look it over, 
and see whether it is of such a nature that the nation will co- 
operate in its settlement. Once the federal government has 
accepted the project, then men and machinery should be put 
at work to clear, level, and to apply such elements to the soil 
as are needed for production. There would be no long drawn 
out misery, of grubbing and clearing by hand, but less eventual 
cost per acre, and less time consumed in the process. The 
land being cleared and prepared, the federal government 
should provide funds for necessary buildings, with domicile 
either on the property itself or in a central village. The fed- 
eral government should furthermore advance through co-oper- 
ative local credit-centers sufficient funds for needed personal 
property in farm implements and live stock. Before the settler 
goes on, it should be in such condition as to produce crops in 
the next growing season. 

The settler, carefully selected and required to make at least 
a small payment for his holding, should thereafter be subject 
to pay to the state for a set period of not less than twenty years 
a fixed sum, as interest on the original purchase price—this to 
the state in lieu of land tax. That such interest payment might 
cover insurance for delinquencies and expenses, the rate should 
probably be 6 percent. The settler would also be liable to the 
Government for amortization payments on personal property in 
not more than ten annual installments, together with interest at 
4 or 5 percent. He should furthermore be liable to the Gov- 
ernment for amortization payments on the cost of permanent 
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improvements and clearing and putting the land in condition, 
which payments might run over a period of thirty to forty 
years, at 4 to 5 per cent. 

Permanency of tenure.could be assured, subject to proper 
cultivation, although the fee-simple title would not pass out 
of the state. The right of inheritance would be respected, sub- 
jecting the successor to the same terms as the devisee. A man 
could give his property to anyone satisfactory to a local board 
composed of state and federal representatives, but no one could 
secure this limited title without assurance that the individual 
who took it proposed to work the land under the restrictions set 
forth. Every safeguard should be placed around his tenure, 
as against the accidents of life, so that the occupant would feel 
secure, even through crop failure or other destructive hardship. 
If the settler desired for any cause to move from his land, he 
should be permitted to sell his contributions to the property to 
a person satisfactory to the board. In addition, this board 
should stand ready to re-purchase the property in the event 
of no purchaser being immediately available, paying him all 
that he had contributed by amortization and by his own work. 
He should be paid the then value of improvements added by 
him, and the then value of improvements supplied by the Gov- 
ernment, less the unpaid debt against them. He should be 
credited with added soil fertility and value of orchard at the 
time of removal. His allotment could then be again turned 
over at the sum ascertained to some one willing to carry out 
the conditions of his contract. 

Here is a plan that eliminates a large part of the element of 
pioneer hardship and risk—a plan that makes land speculation 
impossible, and one that destroys private tenancy. It can be 
developed along lines that make rural life more attractive, and 
if carefully administered, it is above all a solvent plan that, 
while paying itself off out of product, is a permanent enrich- 
ment of the state and the country. 

The speculation privilege, with the unconscionable profit 
derived from the needs and the breeding capacity of other 
people, is eliminated, but there is also eliminated at the other 
end the struggle and misery accompanied by tremendous per- 
centage of failure, in cases where an individual tries to dig out 
a livelihood, under conditions unnecessary and even misunder- 
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stood, and where he usually lacks the capital needed to make 
his effort count at the critical time, which is at the beginning. 

As a final general idea, I wish to state that in my opinion the 
gréatest need and the greatest possibility for such a settlement 
is near the Atlantic coast, where population is worst distri- 
buted, where millions of acres of available land is lying waste, 
and where the demands of a hungry market are close at hand. 
The difference between corn and wheat values between Omaha 
and New York are upwards of 25c a bushel. It is an un- 
mitigated absurdity, that with the eastern states pre-eminently 
qualified to raise the best of apples, we should be forced to 
secure our supplies by freight from distant Oregon. Almost 
any land will raise potatoes, which have been selling at prices 
unconscionably high. 

The needed application of credit and labor can best be made 
by the co-operative effort of the states and nation. Again, 
let me say that nothing excepting the retention of title by the 
state or the nation can fend against the reaccumulation of de- 
veloped areas into large holdings, with the recurrence of the 
evils of speculation and tenancy. 

We are, after all, but tenants of the world and of the state. 
We may be deprived of life and liberty at the will of the Gov- 
ernment of which we area part. Are we wronged if in future 
agricultural settlement, where much of the element of risk is 
eliminated, and where immediate means of livelihood are sup- 
plied—if with such opportunity conferred—we are denied the 
privilege of profiting by the effort of others, and prevented 
from profiteering out of the common need for land? 
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HEN I was asked to speak on labor conditions in 

W Great Britain I asked the privilege also of putting 

before you at the same time the subject that is 
dearest to my heart—the feeding of Europe. At first sight, 
you may feel that the food conditions of Europe are rather 
far away from the subject of this conference, but if you stop 
for a moment, you will realize that food is the oil by 
which the whole of the great machinery of world industry 
swings smoothly on its pivot. As soon as you do not have 
food in sufficient quantity, or the cost is too high, you have 
strikes, unrest, industrial troubles, and you may even have 
worse conditions of anarchy and chaos, as in Europe and in 
Russia today—a situation that it seems impossible to find a 
speedy road out from. 

Today food has still further value to all those interested in 
industry. We are today faced with the fact of great na- 
tional war debts to pay off. At the same moment govern- 
ment contracts are coming to an end, and the great industrial 
world is faced with finding its markets again among the 
purchasing public and possibly with a reduced wage, which 
would mean that the purchasing power of that public 
will be lessened. This in turn means less demand for 
manufactured articles and that must create a period of 
unemployment and depression unless new outlets for your 
produce are at once created. Backed as you are today 
with this wonderful new merchant marine service, how- 
ever, you can seek new foreign markets. Business men know 
that one of the most costly parts of any great business enter- 
prise is the capturing and establishing of a new market. You 
have only to look at your magazines and bill boards to see 
the costs of advertising, and to get a glimmer of only one 


side of winning a new market. Today you have an opportunity 
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such as the world has never known of getting acquainted with 
foreign markets if you will help and feed Europe, placing the 
food at their door at a price they can pay or allowing liberal 
credit. There is the open door to your new markets, the oppor- 
tunity to win them at the smallest possible cost. You know very 
well, if any of you have ever known what it is to be hungry, and 
somebody says “‘ Come in and have dinner with me,” and you 
go in and get a good dinner, you don’t forget that person, and 
later on, when you may be more prosperous, and an oppor- 
tunity comes how gladly you do that person a good turn. 
Europe is hungry today, Europe is starving, and if you will 
put your effort into the feeding of Europe you will find that 
your deed will not fail of its reward, and it will bring to you 
the foreign trade that you need for these great boats that you 
are building, and thus bring the work that the country will 
need to keep everybody employed at good wages. And there 
is a further value in this food situation to the industrial 
world. We have to face the demobilization of labor in 
certain sections, at any rate of labor in wartime work. 
Where can you find a better field for demobilization than 
in the development of the great agricultural wealth of 
this country? I have been amazed since I have come to 
this country to pass miles and miles of land on which only 
weeds and waste grass is growing, land which looks as if it had 
enormous possibilities, and yet you will not find even a cow or 
a sheep or a goat or a pig on thousands of acres of this land. 
Think of the difference it must make in the wealth of this 
country if more people were put in to develop the land. Here 
is, not only a field for your demobilized men, but a field 
for your women. Since I have been in this country, men say 
to me, ‘ We can’t have our women working in the fields.” 
You look upon it in some parts of your country as if it were 
almost a disgrace and yet I do not consider it so. I go 
down and see your women in hot stuffy factories, sitting over 
a machine all day long; I go into your great offices, and even 
in some of the government offices, and in half an hour I am 
overpowered by the heat—I was in the Food Administration 
Office in Washington the other morning and I was so glad to 
get outside, I could hardly breathe—and you have women 


working there. Are these ideal conditions for women who are 
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going to be the mothers of the next generation? Cast your 
eye over the picture of women out in the fresh air. In your 
factories she often does some single movement of the hand or 
arm year in year out often with street or cabaret her only play- 
ground when the weary day’s work is done, whereas out in the 
open she is doing a hundred odd jobs, feeding the cattle, tending 
to the various needs of the farm, helping with the crop, hay- 
ing and harvest. Which of these women do you think is going 
to make the best mother, and the children of which mother 
do you think will have the best chance and start in life? 
Surely, if there ever was one employment in the world that 
gives a woman a chance for health and vigor it is work on the 
land. 

I think the question of food touches the whole question of 
the industrial world. I had charge of the work of volunteer 
food supplies for the civilian population in the unconquered 
corner of Belgium for the first year and a half of the war. In 
the devastated districts—how I wish you could see it—the beau- 
tiful forests and trees have gone, the earth is torn up by these 
great shell-holes, many of them 30 or 60 feet deep. The fertile 
soil was the wealth of Belgium, and as you know, the fertile soil 
only goes to a depth of from one to four feet in Europe. There- 
fore, when you get down 30 or 40 feet, and throw up the rocks 
and sand from the bottom, you can understand it may be many 
long years before you can bring back the original fertility of 
that country. As you begin to pass through the villages, you 
may pass five or ten or fifteen villages, and not find a piece of 
wall standing. And, what of the people? Many of them of 
course fled to England and southern France, but not all, es- 
pecially those who lived in the agricultural centers. Those 
little homesteads belonged to them, they had come down to 
them from father to son, and when the military authorities 
wanted to evacuate them they said, “‘ No, we are not afraid of 
the Hun or of the shot and shell; let us stay by these little 
homesteads that we may have something left for the boy when 
he comes marching home.” So, notwithstanding shot and 
shell they stayed, and when their little homes were knocked 
down they took pick and shovel and dug down 30 or 40 feet into 
the ground, and in those dark and unventilated dugouts many 


thousands of the civilian population in the devastated areas of 
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northern France and Belgium have been living for four weary 
years, waiting for America and the Allies to win them back 
their country. Passing on to the roads that lead from Germany 
back into the devastated areas, into France, Belgium, Serbia, 
and Poland and Roumania, the roads are lined with hundreds 
of thousands of women and children trooping back, half 
clothed, half naked, hungry, from slavery in Germany, but 
back where—home, and what is home? Just a little pile of 
brick, just a little torn-up patch, and they are going back to 
that to face the winter. You say, “ What is France doing, 
what is England doing, in not opening hospitable arms to 
them?’’ Surely, there is all the hospitality in the world for 
them, but four years they have been away from home, and it is 
home they want, just home. They want to get at the work of 
rebuilding those walls, and tilling the soil. These are the 
people that are pleading today for food—cheap food, 
and turn your eyes from that picture, just one moment, 
to the picture of life right here in New York city, and 
ask yourselves is it right? No longer can we really talk 
of our being separate nations, Americans, Frenchmen, or 
Italians. The world has changed too much for that. This 
great aeroplane service that will bring London within 24 hours 
journey from New York city, and Rome within 48 hours for 
30 to 50 passengers at a time, the great invention of wireless 
telegraphy, all these marvels, will bring us so close together 
that we cannot talk of “ foreign’ countries any more—we are 
neighboring allies, friends! Because there is a little patch of 
3000 miles of water between us, does that make our responsi- 
bilities for their sufferings any less? Let us take a peep into 
Russia. In central and northern Russia the conditions are 
so appalling, and we can do so little, that right through this 
winter millions are going to die, and we cannot even save 
them. And after the declaration of peace Mr. Hoover will 
come with new problems that he will put before you for 
food distribution and production. I earnestly beg of you to 
throw your whole support back of your government, because 
in the feeding of Europe when peace is settled and the trade 
routes and shipping open again to the entire world is the one 
chance to bring order out of chaos, and to make the world 
happy and prosperous again. 
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Now, as to how England met the food shortage situation. 
In the early days of the war we waked up to realize that we 
were a tiny island, and our food supply was cut off. We only 
grew one quarter of what we consumed. We were not a 
crop-growing country, we were a stock-raising country, and 
our acreage is a little less than the acreage of the State of 
New York, and something had to be done. Ships were going 
to the bottom, loaded sometimes with millions of pounds of 
food. We immediately started to organize the women’s labor. 
Then we had to face the proposition of the available hous- 
ing facilities; for under the system of landlord and tenant 
farmer very little had been done for a great many years to put 
into effect anything like a decent housing proposition, and our 
people had lived in miserable little houses, and provision must 
be made for those who were going to be drafted in from the 
cities and homes of leisure. A plan was immediately evolved 
for providing for them in community camps. Camps were put 
about the country in any farming locality where labor was re- 
quired, and then the girls went to live in these community 
centers. The farmer would send to the camp for labor, and 
each morning the army of girls would be distributed among 
the farms as needed. There was no cessation of labor, and 
the girls could be kept employed all the time, and the farmers 
could get the help that they needed when they needed it and 
not pay for it when they had no work. I think it has been 
largely that community spirit in our agricultural labor centers 
that made work on the farms so much more popular in England 
today than it was before the war. We had in the woman's 
land army in England some three hundred thousand women, 
besides a large number of women who lived in their own homes 
and gave part of their time to the work, and the result of the 
work of the women of Great Britain was to bring nearly a 
million and a half acres of land under cultivation that had 
never been under crop cultivation before, besides caring for 
the land already under production, and to raise the production 
from one-quarter of what we used to four-fifths of what we 
required for the coming year. The idea of co-operation has 
been the key to our success. The Government formed a big war 
agricultural committee in London, with war agricultural sub- 


committees in each county, and it was those little war agricul- 
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tural county committees that really brought about the success of 
the work. On these committees were put bankers and business 
men who are largely today land owners in the country districts, 
the leading farmers and the women, and into their hands the de- 
velopment of the agricultural interests of their own counties was 
placed. In some cases the county or town or district board was 
given supreme powers, and they could compel the people to 
bring their land under cultivation. So, by bringing all these 
different forces together—finance, business organization, farm 
experience and labor, we arrived at a great result, and I feel 
that over here in America, if more thought could be given to 
the development of increased food production of the country 
along similar lines by bringing together the farmers, the busi- 
ness men and the women more closely, the result would be abso- 
lutely amazing. Do you realize how enormously it would 
help your country through this difficult period of reconstruction 
if every state could bring a vast number of new acres under 
cultivation as were brought under cultivation during the war in 
the little island of England. How it would help to create new 
wealth, new fields of labor, and by easing the food situation, 
greatly minimize the difficulties in the European situation! 

I leave this question with you today. It means more 
to the world perhaps than it is possible to estimate, and we 
must carry on. The boys gave their lives on the battlefields 
to this great cause. Let us build up a world that will be 
worthy of the blood that was shed. Let us make it our deter- 
mination that we will carry on until the trail of death and 
destruction is wiped off the face of the earth, and the earth 
lives and rests once more in peace and happiness. 
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SHALL not discuss the subject assigned me from the point 
of view of the war or of demobilization, for I am con- 
vinced that the duties and responsibilities of the gov- 

ernment to its industrial workers are the same in view of the 
existing conditions incident to the transition from war to peace 
that they have always been, and that they must always re- 
main, while it may be true that the existing emergency condi- 
tions argue for a prompt and effective discharge by the 
government of its duty and its responsibility. 

During the past year in which I have had supervision for 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the bureau of the Govern- 
ment which has represented the discharge by the Government 
of its responsibility for disabled soldiers and sailors, I have 
become more and more convinced that the responsibility of 
the government for disabled industrial workers was of the 
same general kind and degree, and that it was the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the government to recognize its obligation to dis- 
abled industrial workers, and to recognize the real significance 
of the fact that in a sense they were performing necessary 
duties which involved the risk of life, duties necessary for the 
preservation of industry and society and the general welfare. 
In this sense they are soldiers, and there can be but little dis- 
similiarity in their relations to the general government. 

The disability of the worker diminishes earning power and 
reduces output. It results in loss to the worker and his de- 
pendents, to the industry of which he is a part, and to society 
at large. It is the responsibility of the Government to do what 
it may consistently with the general welfare to prevent loss to 
the citizen, to industry, and to society ; and if it cannot be pre- 
vented, so to order and adjust and distribute its direct and 
indirect incidence as to make possible its alleviation and repair. 

The worker may be disabled from a variety of causes. His 
disability may result from injury or disease, and injury or 
disease may result either from causes incident to his industrial 
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service or from causes in no way connected with his service. 
He may be disabled through old age or through inability to 
obtain employment, or he may be permanently removed from 
the field of industry by death. Whatever the cause of his 
disability, the loss to the worker and his dependents, to in- 
dustry, and to society is largely the same. The farmer also 
is an industrial worker, and the tenant farmer who is com- 
pelled to labor under unsanitary and impossible conditions ob- 
taining with tenant farmers in many sections of the country, 
is entitled when disabled to the same consideration as other in- 
dustrial workers. The responsibility of the government to 
the tenant farmer is the same as it is to any other disabled 
industrial worker; and it has seemed to me that in the very 
admirable address which Mr. Kent has just made, every word of 
which I endorse, he has pointed out a feasible, practicable and 
sane way for the government to discharge that responsibility. 

It can make but little difference to the worker whether he is 
unable to work because of illness or injury contracted in the 
line of duty or illness or injury contracted without the line of 
duty, or through the disability of old age or because he is un- 
able to obtain employment; and if the wife and children of the 
worker and others dependent upon him for support have been 
deprived of the bread-winning force upon which they must 
rely through the disability or death of the bread-winner, the 
cause of their handicap and loss is unimportant. Nor is it of 
great consequence where the blame for the disability of the 
worker may be fixed in any case. The loss to all concerned 
must be real and substantial wherever the blame for the dis- 
ability may rest, whether upon society, or upon industry, or 
upon the worker himself. 

Much of this loss can be prevented, and in the nature of 
things much of it cannot be prevented. It would seem that to- 
day there would be little disagreement to the proposal that it is 
the responsibility of government to exercise its power to the 
utmost limits to make every provision reasonably possible for 
the prevention of the disability of industrial workers from 
whatever cause. When all is done that can be and disability 
does occur, as it must, a portion of the loss inevitably must fall 
upon society as a whole, another portion upon the industry 
affected, and still another upon the worker and his dependents. 


It is the responsibility of government to make such reasonable 
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provisions as lie within its power to enable the worker to carry 
his inevitable share of the burden to the best advantage. It is 
unnecessary for the Government to carry the loss of the worker. 
It is only necessary that it make available to the worker the 
necessary machinery whereby he may carry it himself to the 
best advantage of himself and his dependents, of industry, and 
of society. An important function of Government is to provide 
machinery for co-operation through the use of which the citi- 
zen is enabled to do for himself, through co-operation with 
others, things which it would be impracticable or impossible for 
him to do acting alone. 

The average worker earns enough not only to sustain himself 
and those dependent upon him while he is at work, but in addi- 
tion enough to carry him through the periods of disability re- 
sulting from accident, disease, unemployment and old age, and 
to provide for his dependents after his death. Experience has 
demonstrated that, taking human nature as it is, the individual 
worker or individual citizen of whatever calling, if relegated 
to his own thrift and his own facilities for setting aside and 
keeping in hand and improving that portion of his earnings 
necessary to provide against these inevitable contingencies, is 
not likely to have in hand the resources necessary to meet them 
as they arise. Experience has also demonstrated that if the 
worker or the citizen can have the means of co-operation with 
other workers in making this provision, it is easy for him cer- 
tainly to provide reasonable protection against losses resulting 
from his disability whenever it may occur or from whatever 
cause. The machinery necessary to enable the worker thus 
reasonably to indemnify himself and his dependents and at the 
same time measurably indemnify both inuustry and society is 
the machinery of insurance. The practicability of the individ- 
ual indemnifying himself against loss through this form of co- 
operation is no longer open to question. The proofs are mani- 
fest on every hand. Originally the individual was left to his 
own initiative and resources in carrying the risk of the loss of 
his property by fire or of the loss resulting from personal acci- 
dent or disease or death, or from various other causes. But 
long since provision was made whereby the individual might 
join a group and pool his risks so that the loss, when it oc- 
curred, should be absorbed and conveniently distributed 


throughout the group, each member carrying his risk of loss, 
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but through co-operation with others similarly situated carry- 
ing it in such fashion that when the loss occurred it falls 
lightly upon all and harshly upon none. 

A decade ago industrial workers throughout this country 
were left to their own haphazard initiative to carry the risk to 
themselves and their dependents resulting from their death or 
disability from occupational causes. Today the laws of more 
than thirty-eight states of the Union require that industrial 
workers shall be employed only under terms providing for their 
safe and reasonable indemnity against loss through disability 
arising from occupational causes. 

Why cannot a government provide machinery whereby the 
worker may be indemnified against disability from any other 
cause as well as from occupational disease or injury? The 
practicability of such protection through insurance has been 
demonstrated by the Government. It lies within the power of 
the Government to make the existing partial protection com- 
plete. It is its responsibility to do it. 

The proposal that the Government shall provide for the rea- 
sonable protection of the worker against loss resulting from 
his inability to work from whatever cause, through the medium 
of insurance, does not necessarily involve any proposal for 
Government insurance. The necessary governmental require- 
ment is that contracts of employment shall include provision 
for definite and safe insurance indemnity against the disability 
of the worker, the solvency of the insurer and the terms and 
conditions of the insurance to be acceptable to the state. The 
proposal does involve the wide and salutary expansion of the 
utility of insurance as an institution, and it may very well in- 
volve the possibility of a very broad expansion of the private 
business of insurance upon fair terms and at reasonable rates. 
Should the Government make such a requirement it might 
prove advisable or necessary for the Government to provide for 
carrying, through its own insurance facilities, such of the neces- 
sary risks involved as private insurers were unable or unwill- 
ing to carry upon terms and conditions necessary to the general 
welfare, just as quite recently it was found necessary fos 
the Government to provide its own facilities for the carrying 
of various insurance risks necessary to the winning of the war, 
for which no adequate private facilities existed. 


There are numerous details, many of them important and 
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some of them most difficult, connected with the proposal. 
There is the very important point of protection against malin- 
gering, which it is necessary to meet in all insurance proposals, 
and the question often raised as to who shall pay the cost of 
the insurance—who shall make the necessary contributions to 
provide the funds necessary for the desired indemnity. These 
are questions of ways and means, and it is the responsibility of 
the Government to solve them equitably and fairly, and in 
such manner that the plan will work. It is important no less 
to society and industry than to the worker himself and his de- 
pendents that he shall receive a living wage affording not only 
enough properly to sustain him and his dependents while he 
is at work, but also enough to enable him, through co-operation 
with others similarly situated, to indemnify himself and his 
dependents against losses resulting from his inability to work 
for any cause. The cost of all these elements must come ulti- 
mately from the product of the worker’s toil. They are all 
essential parts of the living wage, and it is not of great import- 
ance whether the part representing the cost of his indemnity 
against disability is paid to him in money and by him repaid 
to an insurance fund, or is paid directly to that fund without 
his intervention. 

The value to industry and to society of providing this com- 
plete protection against the disability of industrial workers 
cannot be over-estimated. It cannot increase, but must largely 
reduce the burden which existing conditions force both industry 
and society to bear. The cost of making the provision, on 
whomsoever it might fall directly or indirectly, would not be 
an expense but an investment. Viewed from any standpoint, it 
will pay, and it will come into being as rapidly as society be- 
comes awakened to that fact. Under the stupendous impulse 
of unselfishness afforded by the great war which has just ended 
in a glorious victory for unselfishness, it should become easier 
to realize that unselfishness pays. 

At a dinner in Washington recently I heard a distinguished 
Frenchman say, that if rascals could understand how much it 
pays to be honest, all men would become honest through sheer 
rascality. By parity of reasoning, if selfish human beings can 
be brought to understand how largely and directly self-interest 
is promoted by the general welfare, all men will become un- 
selfish through sheer greed. 
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N past years and in connection with past wars, the disabled 
soldier has been managed in different ways, but for the 
most part not wisely and not well. He has suffered from 

indiscriminate and ill-considered efforts to help him in his un- 
fortunate condition just as indigent persons have, in civil life. 

I remember very well being in a foreign capital a good 
many years ago and seeing a man with a tattered uniform, an 
old soldier, grinding a hurdygurdy. Upon making some re- 
mark about it I was informed that this man had been given 
his hurdygurdy by the government as a means of helping him. 
This represents, perhaps, an extremely bad way of helping that 
soldier but there have been other bad ways of helping dis- 
abled soldiers. I am happy to be able to say that all of the 
progressive governments engaged in this war have taken better 
steps to assist the men who have been permanently damaged in 
their service. 

It is apparent that what the soldier requires is something 
which will make him self-supporting and self-respecting ; some- 
thing which will enable him, not simply to exist, but to make 
a living in such a way as to permit him to compete with other 
men who are not disabled, or at least not mutilated as he is. 
In other words, if we cannot dispose completely of the mutila- 
tion can we perhaps dispose of the man’s disablement? It is 
because this has been found to be practicable that it is worth 
while discussing this matter at this time. 

Such a program is, of course, one which comprises several 
distinct parts and they should be kept distinct in our minds 
if we would do our work well. The first part is that which 
deals with the reduction of the soldier’s physical disability to 
its lowest terms. I have no intention of speaking now of the 
technical matters which comprise the reduction of the soldier’s 
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physical handicap. Some of them might be very interesting 
to you, I dare say. Progress in surgery and in medicine has 
done very much to accomplish such a reduction as compared 
with what could have been done fifteen or twenty years ago. 
This progress has made it possible to do very differently for 
the soldier from the moment he is wounded, and the conduct 
of the surgeons at the front is a very different thing in this 
day from that which it would have been only ten years ago; 
medical science has much more to offer the wounded soldier 
today than it then had. 

The conditions of disablement with which the men come 
to us vary quite greatly and what requires to be done for the 
man depends, naturally, upon the character of his disablement. 
It can very readily be understood that the course to be pur- 
sued with a blinded man will be very different from that in 
the case of one who has lost the right arm; the task in the 
case of one who has lost the right arm will be quite different 
from that involving the loss of the left arm. I shall not 
enumerate the different forms of disablement which are en- 
countered ; there are enough of them, I assure you. It seems 
to me that the most important thing for us to think about at 
this juncture and with respect to all of these injuries, con- 
sidered in a collective way, is their effect upon the soldier’s 
morale. That this effect is a peculiar one you will not easily 
appreciate unless you have had the advantage of contact with 
the men themselves. Many of these men come to us with their 
morale decidedly impaired; not in the sense of being sorry 
for having made the sacrifice for the sake of our country, nor 
in any sense coming back like whipped or beaten men because 
they have to carry throughout their lives decided evidence of 
physical impairment; nor is it because they realize or fear the 
effect of a considerably lessened industrial efficiency. I refer 
rather to an attitude of doubt or suspicion which needs to be 
overcome. There can be no question that some of the injured 
men have the feeling that the government is striving to reduce 
their handicaps with a view to minimizing its own debt to them 
rather than for their own sakes and some of them harbor the 
idea that if they try too hard in assisting to overcome their 
disablement it may in some way lessen what the government 
will do for them afterwards because they have done too well 
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for themselves. Now this is a perfectly natural thing; on the 
face of it one might be tempted to be somewhat amused over it. 
It is, however, a perfectly serious condition which is encoun- 
tered and which needs to be met with much tact. The men 
whom I have in mind have nothing about them of the character 
of the malingerer and they have nothing in their records to 
be ashamed of, I may assure you. In fact, when a man has 
lost an arm or a leg it is both difficult and unnecessary to pre- 
tend. This situation needs to be taken into consideration, 
however, and in a most sympathetic manner. 

Still more important is the loss in morale which some men 
exhibit and which is to be ascribed to impairment of the spirit 
of self-reliance, due to the fact that they have still to be shown 
what they may be made to accomplish in the way of effective 
labor. This loss can be made good only when the man can 
be shown by his own accomplishment; it matters not how elo- 
quently he is spoken to, nor how much he is given to read 
about the possibilities of restoring mutilated men to industrial 
activity, it is quite impossible for the man himself to imagine 
his own re-establishment until he has begun the demonstra- 
tion upon himself. In the case of more serious forms of dis- 
ablement, the first efforts at productive occupation may be very 
discouraging by reason of the difficulties which are to be ex- 
pected. I have encountered a certain number of men whom it 
was difficult to interest in their own problems for reasons which 
seemed very obscure at first and which became apparent 
through giving them the opportunity of visiting their families 
before the real job of physical reconstruction was tackled. 
Once realized, the feeling of such men can easily be appre- 
ciated and must be looked upon as rather creditable than other- 
wise. Such men, having passed through the period of wound 
healing, felt themselves to be perfectly well save for their 
mutilation; not having seen their folks and received the wel- 
come surely due to them, the prospect of remaining in hospital 
for a considerable additional period was extremely unpleasant, 
no matter how great the promised reward. As soon as we 
managed to secure furloughs of thirty or sixty days for these 
men, the situation changed entirely. It is not a part of mili- 
tary doctrine to send soldiers home to see their folks but it is 
most human for them to want to do it and once this fact was 
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properly appreciated, we had made a decided step forward. I 
mention this simply as one of the things which is required for 
making progress with the men. They require to be handled 
with tact, with judgment and with sympathy, but that sympathy 
must not be demonstrated by means of a facial expression or a 
pat on the back. The men are willing to be assisted to help 
themselves; this is the spirit of the American. He wishes his 
softer feelings taken into consideration but he does not want 
to be told about it. 

In many cases the chief thing for which the soldier must 
be managed is a mental impairment which is not the result 
of physical damage, such as the loss of a member, but which 
is itself the primary cause of disablement. Such are the cases 
of so-called shell shock, with which I, fortunately, have noth- 
ing to do professionally ; they do not come within the purview 
of my activities. These men require to be handled as a separ- 
ate group. At the same time, the mental factor needs to 
be taken into consideration in many men with a physical dis- 
ablement; and it would be an obvious error to consider either 
the physical or the psychic factor independently or to attack 
the one to the exclusion of the other. We are concerned with 
all of these things at this juncture, in so far as they influence the 
men’s future activities. 

In the case of the disabled soldier a decision of primary 
importance is whether it will be advisable for him to continue 
in his former occupation or whether he shall be prepared to 
engage in a new and different one because of the change made 
in his vocational possibilities by the character of his disable- 
ment. His own feelings with regard to this will vary accord- 
ing to his personal characteristics as well as his physical con- 
dition. Many a man comes back disabled in some way, hav- 
ing perhaps lost a hand, convinced in his own mind that he 
can no longer do the thing which he had before done, when 
this is not at all the case and when the thing which he had done 
before is still the very best thing fot him to do in the future. 
For some men who come back with such a feeling, it is to prove 
a very salutary thing, because that which they had done before 
was by no means the best thing for them to do; some men of 
excellent mental endowment who had not the opportunity to 
make use of it in their work may now seize the chance which 
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is given them and thus convert misfortune into a blessing. 
As was remarked by a previous speaker, this war experience 
will give to many a man the chance to find his proper level; 
it will give him the opportunity to do something which he did 
not before have the chance to do, and this break in the con- 
tinuity of his experience will present him with a brand-new 
opportunity. 

It follows, therefore, that each man’s case requires to be 
studied in an individual way. In accordance with what has 
been said, such study must comprise two distinct parts; the 
first is the curative part and has to do with putting him into the 
best possible physical condition. This is a medical problem, 
pure and simple. The second part is the preparation for future 
activity; this involves the restoration to industrial service in 
accordance with the text which has been assigned to me. It is 
a task in industrial education and train‘ng, but it is contingent 
upon the success which has attended the work of the hospital. 
My object in emphasizing the separate identity of these two 
kinds of effort in behalf of the disabled soldier is not to launch 
into a technical discussion regarding either of them, but rather 
to clear up a general misconception with respect to the curative 
workshop, or that which is known as occupational therapy. 
Even by some who are themselves engaged in the work, there is 
a tendency to confuse the two parts of the work; many con- 
tinue to hold that the curative shop should have some definite 
connection with the future industrial activity of the men, where- 
as this is not the case. The program of the curative shop 
should be formed solely with a view to assisting the work of 
physical restoration ; the man who is set to work in the carpenter 
shop with plane or saw may be destined to teach school or to 
keep books. The shop is to provide for him the means of 
getting rid of stiffness of the fingers or wrist, of restoring mo- 
tion to a disabled knee; its function is to furnish a place and 
mechanism by which instead of having to put him through a 
certain number of movements daily, which are bound to be- 
come tedious and uninteresting and finally very irksome, we are 
enabled to reach the same, or even a better result by achieving 
the same kind of movements through work of a productive 
character. The men’s interest is thus aroused and the end is 
attained in a much more pleasant and attractive manner. By 
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the measure of this, it is sure to be more efficient. It has been 
found by experience, even before this war, that the effort to 
combine the curative program with the educational is very apt 
to result in inefficiency for both and this confusion of effort 
had best be avoided. At the same time, there is no reason why 
we should not be making a very careful and scientific study of 
the vocational possibilities of the men, during the curative 
period. This should imply careful inquiry into both the men- 
tal and physical characteristics of the men and should take into 
account their own desires and ambitions. The curative period 
may be shaded off into the educational and may thus furnish 
a period of trial of the utmost value to the man and to those 
who are seeking to guide him into the path which he may later 
tread with the greatest success. If such study be carefully 
and sensibly made, we come to some very interesting conclu- 
sions. We find men, for example, whose occupations have been 
largely physical but who are entitled by mental endowment to 
do much higher grade work than they have ever before done; 
we find men, on the other hand, who aspire to mental activity 
but who had better be doing work involving the use of their 
hands to a greater extent than has before been the case. All 
this means putting the man at the job for which he is best 
fitted and most of the wounded men are in hospital sufficiently 
long to make such careful investigations; this is true, at least, 
of the men with whom we are at present concerned, those who 
come into the Reconstruction Hospitals. Sometimes the man’s 
own idea for future activity leads him astray and it is difficult 
to make him see it; here the tact of the educational officer 
comes into play. I know of one instance of a man who wished 
to become a typist and whom the educational officer considered 
manifestly unfitted for this work. Argument and persuasive 
eloquence were of no avail. Instead of insisting further the 
educational officer now changed his tactics and put the man at 
a typewriter, but he put him beside a man who was already 
proving to be very efficient at the work; it was not long before 
our friend asked to be given another job. Needless to say 
he was now given one at which he was more likely to succeed. 

Even as the problem of industrial restoration divides itself 
into these two parts, the curative and the educational, so the 


government has provided two agencies with which to meet it. 
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The medical department of the army with its hospitals is 
equipped with curative workshops, for occupational therapy 
which is to be employed while the man is still a patient; the 
Federal Vocational Education Board is then charged with 
training the men for the new occupations for which they are 
best adapted and with maintaining them at public expense until 
they have been so trained as to be self-supporting in their new 
occupations; it is also the purpose to find suitable occupation 
for them as the occasion demands. We thus have a very com- 
prehensive and commendable program on the part of the gov- 
ernment, one which is deserving of great praise if it is effec- 
tively carried out. There seems to be every reason for be- 
lieving that it will be. I should have this personal criticism 
to make of the plan as it exists; that there is an unnecessary 
and undesirable hiatus between the work of the hospitals as 
a part of the medical department of the army and the work 
of the Federal Vocational Education Board, in so far as the 
latter begins its activity on behalf of the disabled soldier only 
after his discharge and the army loses its control and oppor- 
tunity for continuous observation of him at thissametime. To 
my mind, the work of the Federal Board should go more deeply 
into the hospital period than is the case and the duty of 
studying the man from a vocational point of view should be 
charged to it, rather than to the medical department of the 
army; the work of the medical department of the army, on 
the other hand, should follow the soldier beyond the confines 
of the hospital. I feel that the sharp delimitation of the 
spheres of these two agencies is both undesirable and un- 
necessary. 

There is another thought upon which I would dwell, for a 
moment and in conclusion. The result of all of this planning 
and effort in behalf of the crippled soldier should be a distinct 
addition to our social assets; we should be put in possession 
of a well tried mechanism by which the disabled industrial 
worker should be helped in a similar manner in time of peace 
We have gone through a dreadful war experience. An exact 
account of the casualties which our army has sustained is not 
yet accessible but the figures are large. Approximately one 
hundred and twenty thousand wounded men, still requiring 
hospital care, are on the other side of the Atlantic waiting 
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to be brought back here for further treatment; not less than 
three thousand men have suffered amputations of consequence. 
We feel this keenly, for these are our own brethren and they 
have made great sacrifices in behalf of our common cause. So 
does the industrial worker, however, who is disabled at his 
peace-time job make a similar sacrifice. The number of our 
countrymen who have been disabled by war within the last 
fifty years will not compare in the least with the number whose 
working capacity has been destroyed or seriously impaired by 
peaceful industry within our borders during the same period. 
The case of these men does not appeal to us with the same force ; 
we rightly place the sacrifice of patriotism very high. Surely 
we must recognize, however, that the well-being of the indus- 
trial workers of the nation is a matter of utmost concern from 
a viewpoint both economic and humanitarian as well. The 
disablements resulting from industrial casualties are astonish- 
ingly like those of war in their end results, however dissimilar 
they may be in cause; by this token, they call for the very 
same kind of agencies, looking toward the restoration of men 
to industrial and social usefulness and independence. Even 
more in the case of the industrial cripple than in that of the 
war cripple, however, the program of reconstructive helpful- 
ness assumes a magnitude and economic importance which 
places it beyond the scope of private and individual enterprise ; 
it does not assume a practical aspect, for this reason, until we 
view it as a function of society in organization, therefore of 
the government. 

I wish to conclude, therefore, by expressing the hope that 
as the result of the great endeavor which the nation is making 
in behalf of its war mutilés, we shall see clearly our duty 
toward our industrial mutilés also and that we shall do it while 
the urge of patriotic endeavor is strong upon us, for this too 
is a high order of patriotism. 
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i a as I do from life and work in the South for a 
number of years and having seen much of Negro life 
in northern centers, I count it no small privilege to 

have an opportunity to speak in the interest of the millions of 

struggling, aspiring Negro wage-earners who themselves have 
little means or opportunity of expressing their needs. 

In speaking upon the “ Effect of War Conditions on Negro 
Labor” the subject should be divided into three main parts: 
(1) The change in the relation of Negro wage-earners to white 
employers, North and South; (2) the change in the relation of 
Negro wage-earners t» white wage-earners and (3) the change 
in the Negro himself. 

To discuss first the change in the relation of the Negro 
wage-earner to white employers, the point divides itself into 
two parts: namely, the change in relation to employers in the 
North and the change in relation to employers in the South. 

Preceding the war period, Northern employers in industries, 
on railroads and in mines had very little contact or experience 
with Negro labor. With few exceptions, it might be said that 
Northern industrial employers as a whole had almost no rela- 
tions with Negro labor. The experience, therefore, of these 
employers during the war was largely experimental and with 
results varying according to the wisdom of their methods. 

To illustrate: During the first stages of the migration of 
Negroes to the North in the years 1915 and 1916, one railroad 
system went indiscriminately into the wholesale transporta- 
tion of thousands of Negro laborers to work alone its lines. 
The result was not satisfactory because many of those trans- 
ported had little or no interest except to secure free transporta- 
tion North. In contrast to this, another railroad system, be- 
cause of careful selection, had satisfactory experience in re- 
taining for a considerable period more than three-fourths of the 
men they brought from the South. 
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Again, a clothing manufacturer in Detroit, partly as a 
philanthropic enterprise and partly as a possible profitable 
business venture, opened a factory and carried through to a 
successful conclusion an experiment of using Negro women and 
girls in garment making. He told me that his greatest diffi- 
culty was the timidity of the women and their lack of belief 
that they could gain the facility necessary to earn as large a 
weekly wage as that drawn by white workers operating power 
machines. But after one or two of the Negro girls had suc- 
ceeded in earning such wages for one week, the hardest diffi- 
culty of the experiment was removed. Some publicity about 
this experiment brought inquiry from other clothing manufac- 
turers. The result was that additional openings were made for 
Negro women in garment trades in Detroit and Chicago. 

To deal with such problems in the mobilization of Negro 
wage-earners for winning the war, the Department of Labor 
formed Negro Workers’ Advisory Committee in ten states. 
These committees by states, counties and cities are made up of 
representatives of Negro wage-earners, of white employers and, 
wherever possible, of white wage-earners. These committees 
have served as connecting links between employers and many 
organizations such as churches, lodges, women’s clubs and bet- 
terment agencies through which Negro workers are influenced. 
Thus these committees helped to bring employers and white 
workers into such touch with Negro workers that all sides re- 
ceived satisfactory impressions during the first steps of intro- 
ducing Negroes into industrial plants. In a number of cases 
in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and New Jersey the facts about 
the success of employing Negro workers along several lines, 
especially the employment of Negro women, have been brought 
favorably to the attention of employers who had heretofore 
given no consideration to the matter. These illustrations indi- 
cate the fact that these first experiences of Northern employers 
with Negro labor were largely experimental. In a number of 
cases they frankly said they did not desire to have the Negro, 
but were taking him under the pressure of extreme war-labor 
needs. 

But, let me emphasize that wherever as in Detroit, in 
Chicago, in Cleveland and in other places, there has been in- 
- telligent guidance so that the first experience of the employer 
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has been satisfactory to him and wherever there has been in- 
telligent guidance for Negro workers, the experiment has 
usually been successful. Northern employers have testified 
that they have received a favorable impression of the capacity 
of Negroes, of their readiness to learn, and of their responsive- 
ness to good wages and fair treatment. 

A number of private welfare agencies have been of great 
service in this connection both to employers and to the Negro 
newcomers to Northern industrial centers. Without such in- 
telligent guidance, employers have given up as a hopeless at- 
tempt their experiment of using Negro labor. 

Taking next the change in the Negro’s relation to employers 
in the South, perhaps the most far-reaching effect of the war 
conditions has been the decided change in the estimate placed 
upon the Negro as a factor in the productive life of the South. 
Preceding the war and the migration north there was such a 
surplus of Negro workers in many localities that when one 
worker dropped out or departed it was an easy matter to secure 
another to fill his place. After the migration north had 
developed and after there was a considerable increase in war 
demands for the building of cantonments and munitions plants 
in the South, a shortage of labor followed inevitably. Because 
of this shortage, there arose a revaluation of Negro labor. 
The Southern employer began to attach a new importance to 
the Negro wage-earner. 

In the second place, while in some localities attempts were 
made to use compulsory measures to force workers to stick to 
their tasks, in a majority of localities the larger view of 
persuasion and better treatment has prevailed. The result is 
that such reasonable measures as increase of wages, the im- 
provement of working conditions and the enlargement of edu- 
cational and other community facilities have gained headway. 
Thoughtful representatives of both races have met in many 
localities to discuss their problems. In these ways better un- 
derstanding, greater contentment and increased production on 
the part of Negro workers have been promoted. Public 
opinion as expressed in the white public press has been more 
favorable toward the Negro, and the desire for meting out 
justice to him has found increased expression. May I again 
venture to refer to the special work of the Department of 
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Labor through its Negro Workers’ Advisory Committees and 
through its state supervisors of Negro Economics appointed 
by the Department? In Florida, in Mississippi, in Georgia in 
North Carolina and in Virginia these committees, made up of 
representative Negro citizens and representative white citizens, 
together with these supervisors, who are Negroes of ability, 
have been large factors in securing conferences of the races and 
frank discussion of local labor problems from the thinking 
people of both groups. In this way, more amicable adjust- 
ment of working and living conditions in the South is being 
promoted. Similar committees and officials have been ap- 
pointed in five northern states. 

It should be emphasized, that although these efforts to adjust 
relations of white employers and Negro wage-earners in the 
South during the unusual war conditions have been largely 
experimental, the experiment has been successful beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. The experiment, North and 
South, has established beyond question the practical value of 
the plan by which representatives of Negro wage-earners meet 
representatives of white employers in committees and con- 
ferences. It has demonstrated that such committees and con- 
ferences can achieve substantial results in adjusting the local 
Negro labor problems, which changing conditions and relations 
have produced. 

Let us turn, now, to the effect of war conditions on Negro 
labor through the gradually changing attitude of white wage- 
earners. This part of the question is largely to the forefront 
in the North. In many of the war industries, there was such 
a demand for labor, both North and South, that large numbers 
of white workmen passed to the higher-paid occupation. As a 
consequence, Negroes were freely admitted to many of the oc- 
cupations formerly monopolized by white workers and from 
which Negroes were previously excluded. With the demand 
for labor so much greater than the supply, the fear of white 
workmen that Negroes would be their competitors at a lower 
wage was greatly lessened in many semi-skilled and skilled 
occupations. 

It may be well to remember that this danger of paying 
Negroes lower wages exists not because Negroes want lower 
wages than other workers but because, as in the case of women 
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workers, there is a prevalent idea that Negro wage-earners 
should be paid less than white wage-earners for the same work. 
We have actually had governmental wage-fixing authorities 
to act upon this idea. 

Those who accept this notion seem to overlook the fact that 
the Negro buys his bread, butter and beefsteak in the same 
market as other purchasers; that investigations have shown 
that he pays higher rent for similar houses, and that his cloth- 
ing must be bought at current prices in about the same quantity 
as other workers. It would seem that the Negro is expected 
to produce from his dark skin some sort of alchemy which will 
transmute smaller pay than white workers receive into equal 
standards of food, shelter and clothing in spite of similar de- 
mands from grocer, landlord and clothier. 

Some of the most striking evidence of the change in the atti- 
tude of white workmen is the growing recognition given Negro 
workmen by white labor unions. In many of the city centers 
where union organization is strong, the unions are opening 
their doors to Negro members. In such centers as Chicago and 
Cleveland Negroes are represented in labor locals and union 
councils. But there still remains considerable fear of com- 
petition in the future and this reacts in some occupations to keep 
up the hostility of white workers toward the Negro’s entry into 
these fields. It is reasonable to conclude, however, that white 
wage-earners today look upon the entrance of Negroes into 
the higher grades of occupations with less opposition than 
existed before the war. 

The contact in industry and in the community of the white 
and Negro working classes offers one of the most delicate and 
difficult problems of the changing order. It is here, also, that 
the experiment of the Department of Labor with its Negro 
Workers’ Advisory Committees has pointed a significant way 
to secure the introduction of the Negro into industry by peace- 
ful agreement and understanding of all whose interests are 
affected rather than by force and the confusion of misunder- 
standing. Already race disturbances in East St. Louis; 
Chester, Pa. and Philadelphia have called attention to the 
need of peaceful adjustment. The federal government as 
the best and most impartial agent may well come to the aid of 
citizens, white and black, in these local communities and help 
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adjust such racial labor problems before outbreaks occur rather 
than make investigations afterwards. Many private organiza- 
tions such as were referred to a few minutes ago are eagerly 
doing their best. They are ready to join hands under govern- 
ment co-operation. 

We come, now, to the third decided effect of war conditions 
upon Negro labor: namely, the effect upon the Negro himself. 
The first effect upon the Negro was to increase his mobility. 
Let me remind you that when the great war started not only 
did immigration from Europe practically cease, but thousands 
of the foreign born went home in response to the call of their 
countries’ needs. Northern employers who had depended 
upon the immigrant for labor found their labor supply vanish- 
ing. At the same time their contracts for European war 
orders were increasing by leaps and bounds. The owners and 
operators of Northern mines, factories and railroads faced a 
serious labor shortage. They soon discovered an unworked 
labor supply in the Negroes of the South. Early in the spring 
of 1915, their agents began to comb the South seeking these 
workers. 

Preceding the appearance of Northern labor agents in the 
South, floods and drouths, the spread of the boll weevil in the 
cotton states, the low price of cotton for several years preceding 
the war, lynchings and other racial friction, together with 
other unsatisfactory local conditions, had created economic and 
community situations that caused unusual restlessness in the 
Negro population. There was needed only the creation of such 
a labor vacuum in the North and the guiding hand of the labor 
agent to draw thousands of unskilled Negro workers, along 
with some of the skilled workers, into Northern industrial 
centers. It has been estimated that by January 1, 1918, be- 
tween four hundred thousand and five hundred thousand 
Negroes had migrated north. The Department of Labor has 
now in the press a report on this migration. The larger part 
of the investigation was made by three Southern white men. 
And they attribute this movement to specific causes as outlined 
in this general statement just given. 

This effect of war conditions on Negro labor not only in- 
creased its mobility by moving about a half million of Negroes 
from one section of the country to the other, but it also acceler- 
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ated the constant, slower migration to Northern centers, a 
movement which has been going on for more than a generation. 

The change under war conditions did more than this. Not 
only did thousands move, but also there was created in the 
mind of Negro rural peasants and urban wage-earners a new 
consciousness of the fact that they have the liberty and the 
opportunity to move freely from place to place. The migration 
broke down much of their timidity. It gave the rank and file 
the belief that they could move to another part of the country 
and succeed in gaining a foothold in its industrial life and 
activity. 

The effects of the war changes went even further. The mind 
of the masses of the Negro people received the impression 
that all kinds and types of work might at some time be open to 
them; that they need not be content with clinging to poorer 
paid occupations but might aspire to those requiring greater 
efficiency and affording larger pay. And here let me 
emphasize what a change in Negro life this means. In 
years past in New York and other cities Negro boys and 
girls dropped out of school in the lower grades because 
they repeatedly said there was no use in going any further, 
when a Negro could only get a menial job anyway and that they 
were already prepared for that. I sometimes surmise what 
the American public would do if in some way it could under- 
stand that North and South, on railroads, in factories, in erec- 
tion of buildings and in government projects, thousands of 
workmen have been denied the fundamental opportunity of 
earning an honest living at jobs for which they were competent 
for no other reason than because they are Negroes. A promi- 
nent writer several years ago said Negroes could get any job 
under the sun. He overlooked the fact that today much of 
industry is carried on in the shade. 

To sum up the point in a sentence, the migration of these 
thousands of Negro workers to the North and the consequent 
changes under war conditions brought consciously to their 
minds the fact that freedom for any one means liberty to move 
freely from place to place and opportunity to change his job 
when it is advantageous to do so. 

In parenthesis, let me add that this new consciousness of 
liberty which is dawning upon the Negro people calls not only 
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for the best guidance their own leaders can give, but also for 
the sympathetic understanding of white Americans. Negroes 
are faced with the problem of walking the narrow path of 
liberty and of avoiding the precipice of license. To shake off 
the bondage of servility and to take on the restraints of civility 
is no easy task for any people. 

Another effect of the war upon the Negro himself has been 
to open up a wider range of occupations, in the North 
especially. This might logically be discussed under the point 
of the relation of Negroes to white employers, but the result 
has been felt largely within the Negro group. Hence it is 
placed in this part of the discussion. This change has been 
more far-reaching than the most hopeful might have expected 
for the next twenty years. 

In 1910 there were 5,192,535 Negroes of the nation gain- 
fully employed. This was about one-half of the total Negro 
population. More than one-half of those gainfully employed 
were engaged in agriculture and nearly one-half of those in 
agriculture were only farm laborers. In manufacturing, in 
transportation and in trade occupations the large majority of 
Negroes, male and female, previous to the war had been given 
opportunity to work principally as laborers, porters and the 
like—the poorer paid places. Furthermore, more than one- 
fifth of the Negroes gainfully employed in 1910 were classi- 
fied as engaged directly in domestic and personal service. 
In 1908-9 I made some studies of the Negro at work in New 
York and other northern cities. At that time probably more 
than 85 per cent of Negro women gainfully employed in north- 
ern centers and about 75 per cent of Negro men were engaged 
in domestic and personal services. 

War conditions have made some changes. Just how great 
the changes have been we cannot tell before the census of 1920. 
But in some northern cities, the changes have been significant. 
In Detroit, Michigan, in 1914, for example, there were prob- 
ably not a thousand Negroes in all the factories in that great 
automobile center. The latest report from Detroit about two 
months ago stated that probably between twelve and fifteen 
thousand are now engaged in the automobile industries of that 
city alone. In the steel districts of Pittsburgh, within twelve 
months, the number of Negro workers in the various plants 
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increased in some cases 35 per cent and in others as high as 
100 per cent. I am informed that the General Electric Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, which had not employed Negroes before 
1914, now employs scores of both men and women. In 
New York, where ten years ago it was quite difficult to get a 
Negro girl admitted into one of the cheaper branches of the 
garment trades, now scores of Negro women are daily em- 
ployed and the manufacturers are advertising for more. 

With these enlargements in the field of occupation has come 
increased pay. Since many immigrant women have been drawn 
into industry, even domestic and personal service is now offer- 
ing Negro women wages that permit a high standard of liv- 
ing. In Pittsburgh today wages of Negro women in domestic 
and personal service are ranging from seven and eight dollars 
a week with room and board to fifty dollars a month with 
room and board; three dollars a day are being paid for day’s 
work with carfare and one or two meals in the bargain. 

With an opportunity to engage in the higher-paid occupa- 
tions and with the accompanying higher wages, there have 
come a larger purchasing power and desire for more of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. They are, I regret to say, 
having great difficulty in most northern cities either to rent or 
to buy good houses in which to live. They are forced into 
congested and often undesirable neighborhoods. But they 
are struggling for better conditions. Of course, sometimes the 
increased earnings have gone into unwise expenditures. It 
can be said with assurance, however, that the effect of the war 
upon the Negro worker himself was to create in him new as- 
pirations for higher standards of living. Even the instance of 
unwise expenditures may be regarded in that light. The writer 
has seen numbers of Negroes who had moved from one and 
two room cabins of the far South within a few short months 
seeking modern houses with all the conveniences of sewerage, 
electric lights and gas ranges. One observer in a New Jersey 
community said, after a year’s observation of these newcomers, 
that at first they were ungainly, ill-clad and went about the 
streets as ‘‘ strangers in a strange land.” In a few months, 
these same newcomers had taken on many of the standards of 
dress and deportment of the community. The adaptation had 
been very much more rapid than that of the foreign-born. 
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They bore themselves as if they had been living in that com- 
munity all their natural lives. 

A number of employers in industries who have taken on these 
Negro workers have pointed out the need of leading them 
away from their characteristic timidity and fear on enter- 
ing a new occupation. With the passing of this timidity 
and fear has come a desire to be taught and a spirit of 
aggressiveness which has called for guidance. In this con- 
nection, namely, teaching the Negro worker efficiency and 
thrift, and the necessity of making good on the job after he has 
been helped to get it, the Department of Labor has rendered 
large service during the war period by means of its special 
representatives in ten states and the connection of its Negro 
Workers’ Advisory Committees with many organizations and 
agencies working among Negroes. 

This war-time experience of the Negro with the sudden 
movement of large numbers from the South to the North has 
resulted in a remarkable consensus of opinion among Negroes, 
North and South, with reference to certain fundamental things 
they want. There has developed among them a growing con- 
sciousness of the desire for some of the.real, substantial things 
of American democracy and they are reaching out after them. 
During the past two years, the speaker has visited many locali- 
ties North and South and has taken special pains to talk with 
all classes of Negro workers both in industry and agriculture. 
This canvass of opinion has been among Negroes working on 
railroads, in mines, in factories; hotel porters, hackmen, farm- 
ers, plantation tenants, farm hands, tradesmen, business men, 
ministers, doctors, lawyers and housewives. Efforts were 
made to learn from these people what the essential things 
are which the great majority of them consider they should have 
as the outcome of this war. 

The results of this inquiry may be summarized under five 
headings: First, Negroes desire a fair chance to get work 
and to hold work on the same conditions and with the same 
pay as other workers. Repeatedly, the appeal to them to be 
ready to give 100 per cent work in return for what they ask 
just as other workers are expected to do has met with most 
hearty response. When such a point has been mentioned be- 
fore public audiences, it has been met with loud applause. And 
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following such responses the reply has always come back that 
they wish to get their jobs, to hold their jobs and to be paid 
for their work uncursed by color. 

Second, I have found a wide-spread desire for education 
of all kinds. Negroes say they want more and better training 
that they may develop their capacity for greater efficiency 
which will enable them to take a larger part in the great world’s 
work. When they are blamed for being inefficient, they point 
with reason to the lack of educational opportunity which keeps 
them from the necessary training in efficiency. They ask why 
they should be blamed for not having that which they have 
never had a chance to secure. And there is a general belief 
among Negroes that the larger part of this educational oppor- 
tunity should be furnished by public funds, and especially by 
the federal government. 

In the third place, there is a united demand of workers for 
the removal of race discriminations in public courts, public 
conveyances and for provision in city and country for the same 
facilities of community improvement for them as for others. 
There is a consensus of opinion among Negro workers wherever 
I meet them that they want good houses, well-paved streets, 
sanitary arrangements, and the other community facilities 
which every modern community now considers essential to 
wholesome living. 

The fourth thing so generally demanded by Negro workers 
can probably be best expressed in the words of an unlettered 
southern Negro farmer to a large audience of Negroes in con- 
ference with some of the representative white citizens of their 
county. He said to the presiding officer, a prominent business 
man, “ and, Sir, we wants to help say who governs us.” The 
presiding officer replied by saying that the liberal-minded 
white men of that state proposed to see that this desire was satis- 
fied. Negroes want representation in the councils where their 
interests are being considered and decided. They seek this 
as a part of the democracy for which they have shared their 
possessions, their labor and their blood. Negro sons and 
brothers and fathers have died by the side of white sons and 
brothers and fathers. The Negro people feel that the de- 
mocracy for which these men suffered and died should be 
shared by all. 
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In the fifth place, gradually and as yet in the twilight, there 
is rising in the consciousness of Negroes, the belief that as men 
and women they are ends in themselves along with other people 
for whose self-development and happiness they should work 
and live. For more than ten generations, black men and 
women have known only the idea that they were born and 
trained to be workers and servants for others. Their minds 
are shedding this notion and they are coming to believe in them- 
selves as men and women to whom the blessings of the world 
are to come and by whom the enjoyment of these blessings are 
to be shared. 

I have tried to present some of the effects of war conditions 
on Negro labor, namely: the change in the relation of Negro 
workers to white employers, North and South; the change in 
their relation to white workmen and the change in the Negro 
himself. If now you ask: What of the future during recon- 
struction and the prosperity of peace which we all hope will 
follow? Let me say first that in my humble opinion this 
situation should no longer be left as an emergency matter 
without a constructive national policy and program of work. 

These changes under war conditions have shown that Negro 
labor is a matter of national interest affecting white employers, 
white employees, and Negro workers, and through them the 
whole American people; that employers want to buy the ser- 
vices of these workers and are willing to offer wages and con- 
ditions which will allow a larger life; that Negro workers have 
been awakened to seek these larger opportunities in return for 
their labor and that the white workers do not wish that the 
introduction of the Negro shall jeopardize their welfare. We 
have then, in this concrete, material problem a matter of com- 
mon interest to all, which may serve as a basis for a construc- 
tive policy of race relations. Some definite steps need to be 
made in line with a resolution framed and presented at a recon- 
struction conference in New York city last week. The reso- 
lution reads as follows: ‘“ That every program for national and 
community reconstruction shall adequately and consciously in- 
clude provision for our Negro fellow citizens and for their co- 
operation therein.”’ 

And what are some of the Negro labor problems of recon- 
struction and peace times? The following points may be 
mentioned : 
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1. The thousands of Negro workers in war industries who will now be 


shifted to peace-time industries, along with other workers, need special 


attention the same as during the period when they were being shifted 
into war industries. 


3. There will be special problems connected with the 


2. Probably between 400,000 and 500,000 workers have migrated from the 


South to northern communities. The potential race friction and difii- 

culties of adjustment, both with white wage-earners and in industrial 

communities, where they must find community life with the white 

residents, are legitimate concerns of the nation. Other migrants will 

probably come within a few years. 

adjustment of 
colored women in industry and probably in domestic and personal 
service. 

. The problems of creating increased efficiency and thrift among Negro 
workers will be even greater than during the war. 


5. In the South the common interest of the white employer who wants to 


buy the services which the Negro wage-earner has to sell will make the 
adjustment of the labor situation one of the most far-reaching factors 
in bringing about just and amicable race relations. These conditions 
are acute, growing out of the present unsettled conditions following 
migration and war restlessness of the two races. 


6. The adjustment of the farm labor situation in the South is very 


largely a Negro labor question. 

. The problems of demobilization of the thousands of Negro soldiers will 
probably call for more tact and judgment than were needed during 
the period when they were being drafted out of production into the 
army. In fact, it is not an exaggeration to say that the return of the 


Negro soldier to civil life is one of the most delicate and difficult ques- 
tions confronting the Nation, north and south. 


8. The question of living conditions of Negro wage-earners must receive 


more attention during the period of peace than it could receive during 
the war period. 

. The problem, therefore, of finding ways by means of which there may 
be counsel and co-operation between white employers, white fellow 
employees and Negro wage-earners will probably be more critical with 
the coming of peace than during the period of the war. 


Furthermore, this adjustment of Negro workers, north and 


south, during war-time experiences shows clearly that co-oper- 


ati 
an 


ve committees and conferences of white employers, and white 
d Negro workers have brought practical and constructive 


results in meeting such problems. White employers and white 
workmen have looked with approval upon the plan of meeting 
representatives of Negroes at the council table. Several private 
organizations such as were mentioned a few minutes ago have 
demonstrated over a longer period the value of such racial co- 


operation. 
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Finally, unlike many other problems brought to the surface 
by war conditions, this racial labor situation probably can best 
be guided toward a constructive policy through the help of the 
federal government acting as a central, co-ordinating agency 
for the private organizations and interests involved. Repeat- 
edly, I have found white employers and white workmen will- 
ing to meet Negro representatives under Department of Labor 
supervision, when they would not consider it otherwise. 
Negroes have comparatively few unions or employers’ organi- 
zations. They have felt the power of both organized capital 
and organized labor. Negroes have had to deal with both in 
an effort to secure an American’s chance to work. 

Yesterday, when I read the resolutions of the councillors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on regularity of 
employment, the right of workers to organize, a minimum wage 
and their other newly adopted principles of industrial demo- 
cracy, immediately there arose in my mind the question, how 
far Negro workers will share these benefits just as other work- 
ers do. The announcement of the new policy of the captains of 
industry and commerce gave new strength to my conviction 
that there should be some governmental guidance of the private 
forces toward a constructive policy dealing with the recon- 
struction and peace problems growing out of the effect of war 
conditions upon Negro labor. 
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THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN RELATION 
TO THE DEMOBILIZATION OF LABOR 


NATHAN A. SMYTH 
Assistant Director General, U. 8S. Employment Service 


HE employment service of the United States stands 
with others, as it were, at a Chateau-Thierry against 
the danger of a threatened incursion of Bolshevism 
which follows upon unemployment. We stand there frankly 
needing help. We stand there, happily I can say, with the 
present assurance of help being given, and the further assur- 
ance that all the help is going to be given that may be needed 
Demobilization has commenced with a rush. We were not 
prepared for the end of the war. Since we have come to 
the end of it we have started to get rid of our contracts, and 
to discharge the soldiers with the utmost possible rapidity. 
A week or two ago I viewed the situation with very grave 
apprehension. We were beginning to demobilize at the be- 
ginning of the winter season, at a time when there is less em- 
ployment than usual, when jobs on the farms are few, when 
outdoor work cannot be done, and at a time when of necessity 
there is great industrial confusion and difficulty in getting 
ordinary normal life re-established. Within the last few 
weeks, I might almost say within the last few days, in the 
hurry of developing work in Washington, there have de- 
veloped tendencies and trends which bring me before you to- 
day with a spirit not of pessimism, but of great optimism, 
a feeling of abounding confidence that the American people 
are going to meet this problem as they have met all other 
problems; and if, in what I have to say to you as to what 
is being done, what remains to be done, and wherein we think 
perhaps some of you can help, I mention certain dangers in the 
present situation, it is not from any spirit of pessimism, it is 
merely in the full confidence that we can meet any danger 
when we realize it and are prepared to meet it. 
The day the armistice was signed a number of telegrams 
went out from the War Department cancelling contracts. 
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The industrial transformation began. The process of moving 
great hordes of men from war work to peace work was under 
way. On that same day, however, or on the next day, an 
order went out from the office of the Secretary of War that 
no cancellations of contracts were to be made effective with- 
out first taking the advice of and consulting with the War 
Industries Board and the Department of Labor. The Di- 
rector of the Clearance Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, representing the Department of Labor, has been 
devoting his whole time every day from that day to this, with 
the War Industries Board committees, and with the repre- 
sentatives of General Goethals’ department, in going over the 
policies of cancellation, and studying their effect, and I am 
happy to say that every one of them—the army officers con- 
cerned, the War Industries Board and all—feel that the rela- 
tionship of the cancellation of contracts to the labor situation 
is one of its most important aspects. General policies have 
been laid down, whereby it is possible for an industry to shift 
gradually from its war work to peace work, such as the in- 
dustries which are engaged in making uniforms, and a great 
many others that will come to your minds, so that so far as pos- 
sible the transition will be made gradually in order that if 
possible the forces of employees may not have to be discharged. 

In other cases where there is no peace-time work which can 
be performed in the plant without great changes, such as in 
some of the manufacture of ammunition, the policy has been 
to shade off gradually, to cut down slowly, so that the laying 
off of men and women may take place without too great 
rapidity. There has been a very great urgency for prompt, 
rapid action. We were expending enormous sums of money 
in creating goods that are of no value in peace times, some 
of which are a positive menace in peace times, and of course 
it has been necessary that that expenditure should be curtailed 
just as rapidly as possible. 

We have been watching with great care the effect of the 
industrial transition so far as it has taken place, and under 
the very wise policy which the army has adopted we feel happy 
to say that so far as we have been able to observe, up to the 
present moment, the industrial transition due to the cancella- 
tion of contracts bids fair to take place without serious or pro- 
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tracted unemployment. The only possibility of danger, as we 
see it, comes from the likelihood that the situation may be 
complicated by a too-rapid demobilization of the soldiers. 
That demobilization is taking place largely on the basis of 
military consideration. For reasons the adequacy of which 
[ am in no position to discuss, or upon which I am in no 
position to form a judgment—the men are being turned out 
rapidly, as rapidly perhaps as physical conditions permit, on 
the basis of military units. A good many men are thus being 
discharged for whom there is not at the present moment any 
real need in industry. A vast number of other men are being 
held back in the units which are going to be discharged later, 
for whom there is immediate need, men who could step back 
today or tomorrow into positions in our industrial . life 
where they would be of assistance in helping us to resume it 
rapidly. There has however been an opening wedge inserted. 
An order has been issued under which the individual soldier 
may be discharged on his own application because of sick- 
ness in his family, or because he wants to resume some position 
or occupation in which he is greatly needed. At the present 
time, in the view of the general staff, that is to be the exception 
rather than the rule. I personally am of the hope, as time 
goes on and the administrative details are more worked out, 
that that exception will become more and more the rule, 
that we may be able to say that those who are immediately 
needed will be released at once, and those for whom there is 
no immediate need will be held back to come along later with 
the later units. 

The men are being discharged from the camps with no pay 
in advance, with a sum of money equal to three and a half 
cents a mile to their homes, with permission to buy a ticket 
anywhere. Many of them are boys who worked on the farms, 
for whom no positions on the farms are immediately avail- 
able. Many of them are men who have engaged in outdoor 
construction work of some sort or other, for whom positions 
are not immediately available. Most of them, I believe, are 
going home, but many of them are going to drift to the cities 
The danger which we face, due partly to the methods under 
which they are discharged, to the speed, and to the time of 
the year, and due partly to the instincts which led a body of 
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them to say to a man who was investigating what they were 
going to do when they got home, that they were going to sleep 
until ten o’clock every morning, is a certain initial reluctance 
to go to work. Already there are turning up in our cities 
stranded soldiers; they are “ broke,’”’ they haven’t any money, 
they are applying for civilian relief. The danger against 
which we have to guard, the danger against which I believe we 
can successfully guard if we take all the steps which are 
necessary, is that during the next three or four months, when 
we combine this rapid demobilization of industry with so 
rapid a demobilization of the soldiers, there will be a large 
number of workless, moneyless soldiers in our cities and larger 
towns. 

The first thing to do about it, because that is the thing with 
which we are all concerned, is to try to help them find jobs, 
whether they go back to the home from which they came, or 
whether they turn up in the larger cities; and to be sure, they 
deserve every possible help that the nation or the community 
can give them in finding not only jobs, but finding the jobs 
for which they are best fitted. Many of them are changed 
into better men than they were when they went away, many 
of them are fitted for better jobs than they held, many of 
them will find in this period an opportunity to get out of a 
blind alley into a new and better line of activity. The boys 
who gave up their work without a moment’s hesitation to go to 
fight for us deserve from us every opportunity and assistance 
in finding the kind of work in which they will be of the most 
value to themselves and to the nation. 

To meet this situation the United States Employment Ser- 
vice is working along two distinct lines. We have in the first 
place a representative in every camp, working there with the 
co-operation of the commanding officers and other agencies, 
for disseminating such information as can there well be used 
as to positions and lines of work which are open for returning 
soldiers. We do not however anticipate that any very great 
amount of assistance can be given to the soldiers in the camps. 
They do not know very long ahead when they are going home, 
and you cannot place a man when it is perfectly indefinite as 
to when he is going to be able to take a place. By and large, 
they are not profoundly interested in getting a job, during 
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the excitement of getting away from camp. They want to 
get away and get back home, or to the “ white lights,” or some 
other place. We have to get in contact with them, so far as 
they need assistance, either at their homes or in the com- 
munities into which they move. 

The U. S. Employment Service was reorganized in its 
present form as a great national agency in the first month 
of this year. It has however during the time since then so 
extended itself that it has a director in every state in the Union. 
It has scattered throughout the country some 750 offices, some 
of these offices being branch co-operating state and municipal 
employment-service offices. The extent of the work which 
those offices are able to perform is briefly indicated by the fact 
that since the first of January up to about the middle of 
November, or the first of November, they had directed to 
employment over 2,500,000 persons, about 87 per cent of 
them being men. In the first part of that period naturally 
the work was not as great as in the last part. During the 
last three or four weeks the records indicate that an average 
of about 145,000 persons a week were directed by the various 
offices throughout the United States to employment. 

In addition to these offices the Employment Service has in 
1585 communities throughout this country what are known as 
community labor boards, composed of three men, one of them 
representing employers, one representing labor, and one rep- 
resenting the national or public interest as a representative 
of the Employment Service. All of our offices and all of our 
boards have taken up the question of trying to assist in pro- 
viding work for the returned soldiers—but there are limita- 
tions on what we can do unassisted. We do not reach into 
every community, but the returned soldier and his problem 
do. We find also that there are throughout all the country 
a vast number of independent private organizations, each one 
of them eager to do everything it possibly can to help the boy 
who is coming back from the front. The churches, the lodges, 
the labor unions, organizations of all sorts, are planning and 
have been making plans to undertake this work. That this 
work should be done without system or co-operation or co- 
ordination would be most unfortunate. If the Methodist 
church in a town, for example, should undertake to find a job 
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for every member of that church who comes back, as it ought 
to do and as it should be encouraged to do, it might so happen, 
for example, that the man who comes back is a trained pipe 
fitter, and it might so happen that there was no Methodist in 
town who wanted a pipe fitter, but some benighted Presby- 
terian might want one! The pipe fitter should not find him- 
self unable to get the job for which he is fitted, just because 
the particular organization which he goes to has only a limited 
picture of the field of opportunities available in the commun- 
ity. All the opportunities in the community should be pooled 
and made available so that they can be tapped by any private 
agency which wants to make them available. 

With that in mind the United States Employment Service, 
as soon as the policy of how the soldier was to be demobilized 
was determined and announced, set out to create in every large 
town and city of the country, so far as it was able to, a central 
bureau for returning soldiers and sailors, and also for war 
workers—because the war worker is going to have a little 
difficulty in competition with the man in khaki in getting a 
job, although it may be the need of supporting a family that 
kept him in civil life and sent him to work in a munition plant. 
He comes back with the stigma of having made high wages 
and not having gone to the front, and yet he may have been 
equally of service to the people with the soldier. We enlisted 
the organization of the community councils of national de- 
fense in a plan approved by the secretaries of the great de- 
partments of the navy and army, and they responded in a 
body. They have major councils of defense in some 4000 
communities, and they subdivided it so that there are over 
180,000 of their bodies, all more or less under central di- 
rection. They have all been instructed to unite with the com- 
munity labor boards in calling a meeting of representative or- 
ganizations to organize these central bureaus for returned 
soldiers and sailors. They are all to be hitched on to what 
we call the “ clearance’ machinery of the United States Em- 
ployment Service—that machinery which enables a shortage 
of labor in one city or state to be put in touch with a surplus 
of labor in some other city or state, so that the resources not 
only of the local community but of the state, and in so far as 
possible of the nation, are all made available to enable the re- 
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turned solider to find the position which he is best fitted to fill. 
Not only have we been assured of that co-operation in the 
work which is now under way, but we have within the last 
four or five days received promises of assistance and have 
formed a central co-operating committee which is composed 
of representatives of various divisions of the army which are 
concerned in demobilization, of the navy, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Council of National Defense, of 
the Women’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, of the American 
Council of Education, the American Federation of Le the 
American Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the National Ca 

War Council, including the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the General War Time Commission of Churches, the War 
Camp Community Service and the Salvation Army. So we have 
organizations united in Washington in an endeavor through 
the central co-operating committee to bring about co-operation 
in all the communities, of the representative bodies of prac- 
tically all the churches and of the great national organizations 
concerned with the problems of finding employment for the 
soldiers. They are very hopeful that through this machinery 
we shall have a means which will make available the whole 
resources in jobs of the community to which the soldier ex- 
pects to go. It will not be 100 per cent perfect. Its per- 
fection in any community will depend on the organizing ability 
in that community ; but we can count, I think, with the utmost 
confidence, that they will be organized effectively and well in 
most of the communities in this country. 

Now, by and large, the trouble with what we are doing 
is this: We are dealing as it were with symptoms and not with 
causes. We are not creating jobs, we are only helping to put 
the soldier in touch with the job. If there is a shortage of 
jobs, a surplus of labor during the next three or four months, 
none of this machinery will meet that situation; and it is only 
during the next three or four months that we feel there is 
danger of an actual shortage of positions. But even against 
that danger there are certain remedial steps within our 
power. Some remedies are not yet available. The use 
of reclaimed land cannot be begun at once. Work on the 
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farms is not going to open up until spring. Public works 
cannot be begun in the cold months. Building and a lot of 
outdoor work cannot start up now as it can in the spring. 
The burden is thrown very largely, so far as the large em- 
ployers of labor are concerned, upon the manufacturers. We 
may stimulate all the other industries as much as we can, and 
we should; but nevertheless upon the manufacturers rests the 
burden. They are hesitant, many of them, from causes which 
I think much can be done to correct. They are hesitant 
partly because of uncertainty as to taxation, and there Con- 
gress, by expeditious action, can bring about a remedy. They 
are hesitant because of uncertainties as to credit facilities, 
and the high cost of money, and there the banks, by cour- 
ageous and concerted action can help to bring about a remedy. 
They are uncertain and hesitant, many of them, because they 
feel that the present high prices of labor and material will be 
reduced in the future, and that they can produce at lower 
prices both of labor and of material. As to the prices of ma- 
terial I have no comment to make. They vary according 
to the material. To some considerable extent they are based 
on labor, and the belief that the prices of labor and material 
are going to come down is somewhat fundamentally based 
on the theory that there is going to be a surplus of labor four 
or five months from now. That theory I believe is based on 
a failure to take into account certain fundamental facts. I 
am speaking now not of the next three or four months, but 
what is going to happen possibly five or six months from now. 
During the four years from August I, 1910, to August I, 
1914, 2,862,624 males over 16 years of age came into this 
country by immigration. During the corresponding four 
years from August I, 1914, to August I, 1918, 581,339 
male immigrants came in. That is a deficit during that period 
of four years of 2,281,000. During that same period, al- 
though I have not the figures, there was I believe a consider- 
able increase of emigration, of men going home to join the 
fighting forces. We have to face, during the next year, the 
probability that there will be an average from now on through 
the year of over a million men in the army. Half a million 
men have been absorbed into the new industry of shipbuilding, 
largely skilled workers. We find no traces of approaching 
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extensive immigration into this country. We find on the con- 
trary, through some of our agents, a tendency which others 
have investigated and pointed out, for large numbers of for- 
eigners living in Europe to want to go home as soon as they 
can. ‘‘ Go west, young man,” has now almost become “ Men, 
go back to Europe.” I see therefore no foundation for the 
belief that there is going to be any surplus of labor in this 
country after the next four or five months. Why then wait 
in starting industry for anything of that sort to happen? Il 
think the manufacturers, especially those who have been mak- 
ing large profits during this war, owe it to the nation to set 
their wheels going just as fast as they can, even if they do 
take some chance of manufacturing at a slight loss. 

There is just one more thing we can do. Labor must ap- 
preciate the hesitancy of capital. The employer must realize 
that if high wages go down before the high cost of living 
goes down, it means great suffering to the laborer. Both 
sides must refuse in these reconstruction days, as they refused 
during the war days, to take advantage of the weakness of the 
other. One and all, we have to understand each other’s prob- 
lems. Thus, going ahead in mutual understanding and mutual 
determination, perhaps we can put over this great job of re- 
construction even more successfully than we did that of enter- 
ing and participating in the war. 
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NE can hardly discuss the rate of demobilization and 
() its influence upon the labor market at just this mo- 
ment without some sense of embarrassment. Were 
it the first of November, I might content myself with an avow- 
edly speculative analysis of the problem, assured that facts 
were not available to belie my prophecies. Were the occasion 
a year hence, I might garner the record of actual incidents and 
laugh at the surmises of prediction. But just now events have 
come upon us to disturb the serenity of prophecy, but not in 
sufficient volume to constitute history. One who speaks now 
must essay the task of making a contribution alike to Isaiah and 
to Chronicles. He must accept the chance of being found 
unworthy of the company of the prophets without the surety 
of entrance into the craft of the historians. However, the 
venture must be dared, and since the aftermath of war is still 
young, I must lean the more heavily upon prophecy. 

The problem of the rate of demobilization has no primary 
concern with an elevation of the rate of wages, an establish- 
ment of better living and working conditions, an inauguration 
of an era of good-will between employers and employees, or the 
foundation of an industrial New Jerusalem. It is a simple 
and humble problem of the mere mechanics of industrial or- 
ganization. It has to do directly with the very prosaic matter 
of the rate at which demobilization is to be effected, and the 
relation which this bears to the capacity of the industrial sys- 
tem to absorb men. And yet, since the mechanical means of 
life are the servants of immaterial things, a proper solution of 
this problem is a necessary means for obtaining the larger 
desires and realizing the more human values which are the 
objects of every social program. 

The problem of the rate of demobilization, so far as it af- 
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fects the labor market, may be stated in the form of a choice 
and two alternatives. We would, all of us, prefer to have the 
process go on in such a way as to effect an equality between the 
rate at which men are discharged from the army and from war 
industries and the rate at which they can be reabsorbed into 
ordinary industry. This solution obviates, on the one hand, 
the waste of productive equipment which lacks the necessary 
complement of men and, on the other, the loss of the labor 
of men who have no devices with which to engage in industry. 
One alternative is that positions will be opened to the men 
faster than they will be discharged from service. If matters 
fall out in this wise, which in my opinion is not at all probable, 
I at least shall regard it as no occasion for anxiety. As a rep- 
resentative of the Labor Department I shall insist that if grief 
is my proper lot, I be allowed to display the emotion vicari- 
ously. The other, and the more probable alternative, is that 
labor will come to market faster than it can find employment. 
The dangers inherent in this event are imminent and serious. 
They must be appreciated to be avoided, and appreciation 
demands an explicit statement of their nature and magnitude. 

If demobilization is effected at a rate faster than industry 
can be made to accommodate the discharged, the first and most 
immediate result will be a large volume of unemployment. If 
this comes, it will be a matter of concern, not to labor alone, 
but to every group in society; for unemployment brings in its 
train dangers and distress which ramify to the utmost confines 
of the industrial system. If unemployment builds up a reserve 
army of labor, the latter will tend both to lower wages and to. 
break down labor standards. No matter how valiantly the 
public tries to hold up living and working conditions, the 
inevitable competition of many workers for few jobs will tend 
to lower them. It goes without saying that many employers 
will do their best to prevent an undermining of the laborer’s 
position. But, when markets begin to fade and prices to de- 
cline, some there are who will be only too glad to take advan- 
tage of necessity and increase their margins of safety by lower- 
ing costs. The compulsion, which the producer who is upon 
the ragged edge and is willing to sacrifice standards to per- 
sonal survival can exercise upon his competitors, is by no means 
a tradition of the past. 
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The second result of a large volume of unemployment will 
be the disorganization of the purchasing power of the masses. 
Between the demand of the select few and that of the rank and 
file of labor there is this difference. The former requires 
articles whose appeal is to whim and fancy; the latter those 
which satisfy grim necessity. The demand of the classes is a 
specialized and capricious one, flitting from commodity to com- 
modity ; that of the masses a staple one to be ministered unto 
by standardized goods. Under ordinary conditions the amount 
of the purchasing power of society would be the same whether it 
was concentrated in the power of the few or diffused among 
the many. There would be only this difference, that in the 
first instance the industrial system would serve a more irregu- 
lar demand and be more prone to disorganization and waste 
through misdirected production, while in the second it would 
yield a steadier flow of goods to meet more certain requirements. 

But the affair is not one of the distribution of purchasing 
power; nor are these ordinary times. Unemployment will 
come, if come it must, because the industrial system is not 
flexible enough immediately to adapt itself to the conditions 
of peace. It will result, not in transferring to the few the pur- 
chasing power of the unemployed, but in its loss altogether 
because of idleness of the industrial processes which the idle 
might further. The unemployed cannot buy; therefore pro- 
ducers cannot sell tothem. This will cut into profits, blunt the 
motive upon which business activity depends, and discourage 
employers from going ahead with production. A necessary 
consequence will be enforced idleness, in whole or in part, by 
other workers. Thus, again the purchasing power of another 
section of the laboring class is disorganized, and again the 
vicious circle will run its merry round. In considering the 
dangers in this emergency one must not forget that the pro- 
ducer’s ultimate market is the purchasing power of employees 
in other establishments. Whatever one’s interest may be in keep- 
ing the wages of his own men down, if he is engaged in quantity 
production, he is concerned that other employers keep their 
laborers fully occupied and their wages at a high level. It 
is manifest that a situation such as this holds at least the seeds 
of a depression. How far disorganization will actually go, 
and how close we will come to industrial collapse, only time 
will tell. 
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In view of these dangers the general solution of the problem 
with which we are concerned is obvious. It is to see to it that 
the rate of demobilization and the rate at which industry can 
be made to reabsorb men are made as nearly equal as possible. 
It may perchance be, though substantial grounds for the belief 
are lacking, that industry is on the eve of tremendous expansion 
and that it will quickly swallow the surplus of men which the 
army and war industry offer, and cry aloud for more. But 
if things go wrong they will be seriously awry and since 
what is done cannot be undone by the magic of wishing, it 
seems better to hedge in the industrial system against the 
dangers of disorganization. It is the part of wisdom to take 
no chances. This requires the use of two principles which 
together make a policy of demobilization. The first is to 
arrest the rate of flow out of the army and war industry. The 
second is to speed the return of industry to a peace-time footing 
and quicken its capacity to absorb labor. 

The first of these, a check upon the discharge of labor, in- 
volves a conscious control of the whole flow into the labor 
market. This larger current is made up of five streams which 
differ one from the other in their susceptibility to outward in- 
fluence. They are: (1) the men under arms overseas; (2) the 
men under arms in this country; (3) the workers in war in- 
dustries; (4) prospective immigrants; and (5) young people 
bringing their labor to market for the first time. 

The rate of discharge of the first of these groups, men under 
arms Overseas, is under a single authoritative control. It can 
be made responsive to the industrial needs of the country. Al- 
ready its home-coming is being checked by the improvidence 
of man and the “act of God.”’ Our meagre shipping facilities 
were our mortification while the war was going on, since they 
were the factor which effectually limited our active partici- 
pation in the struggle. Now they bid fair to be our salvation 
during the troublesome transition to peace. Our physical 
incapacity to carry men home as fast as they can be released 
from military service may do much to atone for a lack of fore- 
sight in official action at Washington. Besides, their dis- 
charge may be stayed either abroad or in this country until 
the industrial system is able to reabsorb them. 

The rate of discharge of men in the second group, composed 
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of those under arms in the United States, is subject to almost 
complete control. The decision upon which depends the speed 
with which they will be turned loose in the world rests upon 
two conflicting values. The one which impels haste is the 
desire to avoid the costs which attend their retention under 
arms and the waste of their labor while maintained in idleness. 
It is supplemented by a realization of the difficulties of main- 
taining discipline when the supreme objective which underlies 
morale is gone. The one which urges delay is the fear of 
flooding the labor market and causing unemployment which 
may endanger industrial morale and find expression in the 
little understood but much feared thing called “ bolshevism.”’ 

The control of the rate of discharge of workers in war in- 
dustries is much less complete. So far as they can be held 
back, it must be through the indirect means of a carefully 
formulated policy for the cancellation of war contracts. If 
contracts are to be canceled as rapidly as the departments af- 
fected can be made to get rid of them, labor will be thrown 
rapidly upon the market. If their terminations are delayed 
in terms of a policy which takes due account of rates and of 
priorities, the flood of labor may be dammed. The matter 
is of grave concern; for the greatest danger with which we 
are now confronted is that munitions workers will be thrown 
upon the market in a mass to break down standards and to 
disorganize it upon the eve of the return of the soldiers and 
their quest for jobs. Fortunately, printing presses do not re- 
spond with too great alacrity to the demand of the government 
for forms; the processes of state are decorous ; army officers are 
over-fond of the punctilios of ritual; and jaded human nature 
is not always over-zealous for toil. This form is delayed; 
that person wishes cancellations to go by mail rather than by 
telegraph; this official can not work without his half-day off 
for golf; and that dignitary must engage in the solemnity of 
conference before he can attach his necessary signature. So 
it comes to pass that personal inertia, aesthetic taste, the slow 
grinding of the wheels, sheer inefficiency, and the kindly smile 
of providence make the process of cancellation far more in- 
telligent than officialdom had intended. 

The fourth and fifth of these streams are of no great import- 
ance. Immigration is already checked by the shipping situ- 
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ation. There is no reason why it should not be stopped alto- 
gether, if it proves dangerous, until the fear of a glut of the 
labor market has been removed. Young people in large num- 
bers are not likely to seek employment for the first time during 
the next few months. Many who would now be seeking their 
first jobs are in the army; most of the others have been drawn 
into industry by the dearth of labor and the high wages which 
the war has brought. Thus it is that of the five streams into 
the labor market, two are subject to the absolute control of a 
single authority, a third is subject to indirect control by the 
same authority, and the remaining two are for the time almost 
completely arrested. The rate of flow into the labor market 
can be checked to respond to the ability of industry to absorb 
men. If it is not done, it will not be because of a lack of 
authority. 

If the government should do nothing more than merely ar- 
rest demobilization, all the men in the army and war industries 
might be restored to ordinary pursuits without friction. But 
a policy which aimed only at supplying man-power to an in- 
dustrial system left to effect its own accommodation to new con- 
ditions would be long drawn out. It would quite likely find 
expression in doling out handfuls of men here and there as 
needed. Its weary course might run through a series of years. 
Under it the man-power held back would go to waste. Men 
would become seriously disgruntled over having to remain 
inthe army. To have a fair prospect of success, such a policy 
must be associated with another which aims to hasten the re- 
turn of industry to its ordinary channel. 

This accommodation of industry to the new conditions of 
peace can be hastened by many things which the government 
can do. There is no time to discuss them here in detail; they 
must be passed in the briefest review. First, and most essen- 
tial, it can gather and organize information about the extent 
and localization of the resumption of industry and the employ- 
ment which it may be expected to offer. Second, a proper 
scheme of priorities in the discharge of men can be made of 
great value. To cite a single example, managers of independ- 
ent enterprises should be released early, for their planning 
will find a visible result in jobs for others later on. Third, 
the cancellation of war contracts can be premised, among other 
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things upon an effort to arrange the rate and priorities in such 
a way as to speed the resumption of industry. And fourth, 
by a judicious withdrawal of the control which the govern- 
ment has exercised over priorities and over prices, much can 
be done to remove the incubus of hesitation which threatens 
to slow up the industrial machine. 

A program such as this is modest enough. A far more 
ambitious and effective one might have been adopted had the 
powers-that-be taken thought in time. The government might, 
for instance, have hit upon some simple and inexpensive scheme 
for removing the risks which attach to the uncertainties of 
transition and thus have quickened business endeavor. It is 
hard to see how even so expensive a thing as a policy of govern- 
mental underwriting of the risks of business for the transition 
period could have been an extravagance. If one concern hesi- 
tates because of an uncertain market, others may be expected 
to do the same. Asa result employees will not be paid, and 
employers will not find ready markets. So industry is ar- 
rested. By effective guarantees the government could remove 
risks and stimulate all to produce together. If all went ahead, 
each would find a market for his wares. Nearly all would be 
able to sell at a profit, and the cost to the government, compared 
with the salvage from waste and the increased product for so- 
ciety, would be negligible. Such a plan would necessarily 
entail an approval of risks by the government. This would 
insure against the greatest danger which attends a rapid con- 
version or reconversion of so large a part of the productive 
equipment of the country to peace uses. It would be an abso- 
lute preventive of too many concerns engaging in one line of 
production and too few in another. 

But for so ambitious a program the time is past. For that 
reason the success of the resumption of industry upon a peace 
footing rests largely with the rank and file of the people. Our 
industrial system is still one which is maintained by voluntary 
co-operation of the individuals who make up society. They 
must go resolutely ahead, even if the difficulties are great. 
The prospect of falling prices tends to deter merchants from 
replenishing stocks and manufacturers from renewing pro- 
duction. Though the dearth caused by the war has created 
a great need for goods both in this country and abroad, this 
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does not constitute an effective demand. The latter requires 
the addition of an ability and a willingness to pay. But the 
war has not promoted ability, and willingness shrinks before 
the anticipation of lower prices. Besides, an attempt is 
made to notice the consumer, upon whom the whole edi- 
fice rests, to do two contradictory things. He must spend 
and thus start an impulse which runs through merchant 
and manufacturer to the hidden springs of industry and pro- 
duces abundance. But he must likewise save; for in taxes and 
bonds the government must find from ten to sixteen billion 
dollars next year, and both conversion of plants and arrested 
industrial expansion cry for funds with which to go forward. 
In the face of such conditions, if industry is to return to its 
wonted pursuits and the men who come home are to be received 
with jobs, there must be no hesitation. He who hesitates 
invites unemployment, idle factories, the waste of wealth, the 
arrest of social progress, and violence and anarchy in the land. 

In this trying situation there is one device which should 
stand the nation in good stead. If we find that the flood of 
man-power is coming faster than it can be accommodated, a 
reservoir may be erected to take the surplus until the stream 
is once again able to accommodate it. National, state, and 
municipal governments alike need public works. Railroad 
extension and betterment, the renewal of wear and tear on 
plant and equipment, the construction of highways, and like 
projects are abundantly worth the doing. They may be made 
to provide what we may call “buffer employment” at a time 
when the threat of a glut of the labor market and of indus- 
trial disorganization is most acute. Since the control which 
sanctions such projects imposes conditions, they can be used 
to stabilize and standardize labor employment. If this device 
is properly used, employment can be found for the excess of 
labor which ordinary industry cannot take; it can expand as 
this surplus increases, contract as it contracts, and fade away 
into nothingness as the expansion of peace-time industry makes 
unnecessary a buffer against unemployment and its conse- 
quences. 

The intent in what I have said has been merely to formulate 
the issues involved in the problem of demobilization. I should 
account it an analysis of a problem and its resolution into alter- 
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natives with the contingencies upon which each depends. If 
one is disposed to object to my terminology and call the ac- 
count “ prophecy,” I shall interpose no objection. However 
much of truth or falsity this analysis contains, it is a mere out- 
line that lacks the fullness and detail of reality. That can 
come only later. But as the weeks go by new elements will 
display themselves in a rapidly shifting scene. The situation 
will come to hold more of promise or of dread. Fact will 
follow in the wake of analysis or prediction. History will 
show wherein we have erred in conceiving of and attacking 
this problem. We are now about to see whether in the wake 
of war there comes dearth and industrial strife or peace and 
prosperity. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE DEMOBILIZATION OF LABOR IN WAR 
INDUSTRIES AND IN MILITARY SERVICE 


W. H. WesstTER, President, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y.: During 
the past two weeks I have discussed with various agencies of the govern- 
ment the subject of the demobilization of war industries and military ser- 
vice. I was assured in the first place that as far as the demobilization of 
war industries was concerned it was a matter for the War Policies Board, 
and the Labor Board, and that the American Federation of Labor was 
working hand in hand with them. I discussed the subject with the American 
Federation of Labor, members of the War Policies Board and others, and I 
was assured beyond the shadow of a doubt that as far as the machinery 
for helping a man to find a job was concerned, it was perfect. The only 
thing that evidently had not been taken into account was to produce the 
job for the man that was out of employment. Finally it came to the point 
of passing it back to the manufacturers of the country. There is no doubt 
whatever that if the manufacturers will take upon themselves the burden of 
reconstruction, will invest their capital without any government control or 
help, that if they are justified in doing it, if they are big enough men 
to take the burden on their shoulders and demobilize industry the way they 
mobilized industry in the period of the war to help win the war, it can 
be done. 

The average manufacturer however is going first of all to look the field 
over. He wants to know just exactly what has taken place during the war 
period. In 1914 this country was facing an impending depression in business 
due to a greatly increased supply of manufactured goods over the available 
market and the demand. If the European war had not come at the time 
that it did come there is no doubt that there would have been a great 
business depression, that a great many men would have been out of 
employment and only the fact that the European war came when it did, 
prevented that business depression. During the period of the war we have 
built up an enormous industrial machine, so much so that our increased 
manufacturing facilities in eight of the principal manufacturing cities 
throughout the country have increased 94.66 per cent. In addition to that 
the increased output is 112 per cent. It stands to common reason that the 
manufacturers of the country are going to take these circumstances into 
consideration before they attempt a policy of reconstruction. If the de- 
pression that was impending in 1914 had come it would have meant a de- 
preciation of values in industries throughout the country. There is no 
doubt whatever that the increased manufacturing facilities which we now 
have cannot continue after demobilization. We must get back to normal 
production based on the normal law of supply and demand. A continuation 
of the inflated values which we have had during the period of the war can 
be nothing but injurious, and must lead to a very serious condition. During 
the past year the acceptances discounted by the Federal Reserve Bank 
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increased over and above the increase in the gold reserve by one billion 
dollars. That condition cannot continue. A continued inflation is danger- 
ous in view of the fact that deflation must precede the demobilization of 
industry and the demobilization of the armies throughout the world at 
large. The great trouble that we are going to face is financial rather than 
industrial. If the financial problem can be settled satisfactorily it will 
follow that the others will be settled automatically. In 1914 our foreign 
trade had reached a point where it was absolutely necessary to increase it 
as an outlet for the surplus manufactures which the available markets in this 
country could not consume. At that time 64.8 per cent of our exports were 
represented in raw materials only, leaving about 36 per cent for finished 
goods. We are now faced with the important necessity of developing an 
outlet to take care of our surplus manufactures, if we are going to take 
eare of our workers, and continue industry on the same basis as it is now 
conducted. To do that we must first put into operation commissions which 
will investigate the foreign markets and find out exactly what their require- 
ments are. These commissions however, or their success, will depend en- 
tirely on the methods which the government has still to expand for the 
development of foreign trade. Foreign countries have not the funds today 
to engage in commerce with us, and such commerce will have to be fostered 
by our present policy of paternalism. If this is done it will take from six 
months to a year to develop the European markets and the foreign markets 
at large, and it will take us certainly from three months to six months to 
adopt our manufactures to those markets. Consequently there is a period 
of between six and nine months that will have to elapse before we can find 
available markets for our surplus manufactures. The industries of the 
country responded patriotically to the government’s demand—it was in the 
form of a demand more than a request—to mobilize for the manufacture 
of war munitions and supplies. It seems reasonable that the government 
should continue to extend to them the help which has been extended during 
the period of the war through the war-finance corporation, by an extension 
of credit through the Federal Reserve Bank. In this particular instance the 
average manufacturer in this country, whether he engages in domestic or 
foreign business, is severely handicapped by the cost of capital. In Europe 
business is invariably on a thirty-day basis, payment is made by trade 
acceptances, and the manufacturer can rely on turning over his capital (at 
least it is available for turnover in his business) on the basis of forty five 
days. In this country unfortunately we have never become alive to the 
fact that our capital should be available for our business developments. 
When we run short of capital we immediately get fresh capital in, we 
never think of cutting down the credit period. In my own business during 
the period of the war we have been able to reduce our credit period from 
approximately 120 days to a sixty-day basis, making the working capital 
available to turn-over just double the quantity during the period. In other 
words, with a working capital of a million dollars a manufacturer on a sixty- 
day basis can turn over his capital six times during the year, making avail- 
able a turn-over of six million dollars, whereas if his credit period is in 
creased to 120 days, with the same working capital he can only turn it over 
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on a three million dollar basis. In Europe the cost of working capital 
has always been much less than the cost in this country, and before we can 
compete even on a domestic basis it is absolutely essential that credit should 
be brought to a European basis, and the Federal Reserve Bank should be 
made available for that particular purpose. 

Second, we come to the point of taking care of the employees that are 
going to be discharged from industry without the opportunity of re- 
employment. I am going on the view that no business man is justified 
in investing his capital in the manufacture of goods without an available 
market in sight, and certainly the available market today in the United 
States and the foreign trade, as we see it, does not justify a continuation 
of our present volume. Particularly as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
I am going on a statement of one of their leading financiers during the past 
week. When he was asked regarding the continuation of the restriction 
of their imports, and its probable length, he said, ‘‘ Why, as far as that 
3 concerned, we propose to continue the restriction on our imports for 
five or ten years. We are owing enormous sums to your country, and the 
mly way we can pay is to increase our exports and reduce our imports 
to the point where we are able to reduce our foreign obligations. ’’ 

Now that is sound. If England is adopting that policy as a whole I do 
not see how the average manufacturer in the United States today can do 
other than follow a sound policy of manufacturing and financing. 

Further, the people of this country have been taught something with 
regard to thrift and the value of investment during the war. Their pur- 
chasing power has been steadily reduced from a pre-war basis. They have 
been purchasing Liberty Bonds and subscribing to the various war activities, 
and they have obligated themselves further to subscribe to the balance of 
the fourth loan, and the fifth loan which is to come out in the month of 
April. It would be foolish for the country at large not to appreciate the 
lesson which the average workingman has been taught. If we are going 
to secure an outlet in foreign markets it must be through investment in 
foreign markets. Great Britain and Germany have built up their foreign 
trade first by an extension of credits, and having extended the credit they 
ean go and request as a natural right the business which will follow the 
development of the credit. We will have to divert the savings of our people 
for many years to come to secure an outlet in foreign markets by the 
extension of credits, and by the subscription to foreign issues. We have 
built up a merchant marine, and we have heard arguments that the merchant 
marine will take care of a large number of workers discharged from indus- 
tries, and in addition to that we are considering building projects which 
will also make available work for a large number of men who will be dis- 
charged from war industries. Both of these proposals cannot be classed 
other than as public relief at the present cost of labor. No one is going to 
build a house, or invest money in building at the present high cost of 
labor and material, with the depreciation which will naturally follow. As 
far as our merchant marine is concerned it is absolutely necessary for the 
prosecution of our foreign trade, but the building of our merchant marine 
at its present cost, without removing the prohibitive legislation which we 
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have for its operation is no more justified than an extension in building 
or any other industrial extension at the present high cost of labor and 
material. We require the merchant marine to create an outlet in foreign 
trade to take care of our increased manufacturing facilities, but immediately 
the merchant marine is completed it should be released to private enterprise 
in the form of a government subsidy, and at a cost that will permit of its 
payment over a period of years. In addition to that there should be a 
subsidy which will permit its operation at the same rate of freight as 
European freight, and in that way the average American manufacturer 
will not have to contribute five to six hundred per cent for the privilege 
of shipping his goods to foreign countries in American bottoms. 

Finally we come down to the point of my contention that this country’s 
industries cannot take care of the demobilization of the industries, not to 
speak of the demobilization of the army. France and Great Britain have 
realized this very early and out of a total of loans to the Allies of over 
eight and a quarter billions they have set aside approximately two billion 
seven hundred and fifty million dollars for the reconstruction period. 

France has decided that the production of war materials will cease pro- 
gressively as military requirements and the available workers are taken into 
account, and has appropriated six hundred and eighty million dollars for 
transition to a state of peace The decrees provide for the taking of 
inventories of establishments doing war work, prescribe regulations for the 
transition period, and provide for the reduction or suspension of war con- 
tracts and the substitution of peace contracts, and authorize the following 
expenditures : 


$360,000,000 in Paris for railway work. 

$200,000,000 for ports, bridges and roads. 

$100,000,000 in the communes for public works. 
$240,000,000 for use during the period of unemployment. 


Italy has also provided for the transition to a peace basis and has ap- 
propriated the following funds for this purpose: 


1,800,000 lire has been designated for railway construction. 
100,000,000 lire for public works. 

500,000,000 lire for public utilities. 

100,000,000 lire for unemployment. 


The exact figures of Great Britain’s appropriation are not available, but 
it is conservatively believed to be in excess of one and one half billion 
dollars, and is to be used for practically the same purposes as the appropria- 
tions designated by France and Italy. If Great Britain in particular, among 
other European countries, with all her advantage of position through her 
foreign trade commissions and industrial trade commissions and recon- 
struction commissions during the period of the war, and with all her for- 
eign trade in available foreign markets at this time realizes the impossibility 
of a quick transition to peace and the further impossibility of employing 
demobilized workers and her enlisted men in industrial enterprises, and has 
provided for them in the form of government pensions extending over a 
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period of six months from demobilization and has, in addition, provided 
industrial trade credits to permit the resumption of industrial manufacturing 
curtailed during the period of the war, it stands to common sense that the 
United States will do well to follow some such similar policy. 


AUGUSTINE Davis, President, Davis-Bournonville Company: The National 
Association of Manufacturers which I represent, is composed of about 4000 
manufacturers. I have just returned from the great business-men’s con- 
vention at Atlantic City and wish to say to those assembled here that it is 
the desire of every business man to meet this after-the-war situation and 
take care of employees. As a manufacturer whose company has not 
been in business for more than ten years, let me say that we have never 
discharged a man except for cause; one of the greatest fears we have at the 
present time is that we may have to do so. 

The Manufacturers Association has the greatest sympathy for crippled 
soldiers, and is trying to form a committee of one thousand to look after 
their interests. We are preparing to co-operate with the Government Voca- 
tional Board to educate crippled soldiers in oxy-acteylene welding and 
in other lines adaptable for the purpose. 

With regard to the eight-hour day, I understand that the labor unions 
want the eight-hour day, and if it is now possible, I think the tendency of 
the manufacturers would be to accept that condition. Here is a little illus- 
tration of what it would cost my company with about 500 people employed, 
if we make an eight-hour day instead of a nine-hour day. It means fifty 
cents an hour for the average employee—that is two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a day which, with the extra overhead charges, would amount to fifteen 
thousand dollars per month or one hundred and eighty thousand dollars 
per year. I just want you to think for a moment what it would cost to 
reduce time from a nine-hour basis to an eight-hour basis without reducing 
the pay, which I think is the wish of the unions. The congress which has 
just adjourned at Atlantic City authorized the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to appoint a committee to meet with the union officials, or 
organized labor, to see if they cannot get together on some basis to better 
conditions, and to take care of the situation which now exists. 

From the discussions here today we have heard about the government 
being expected to support a number of vast undertakings. Where is it ex- 
pected that the government will get the funds to provide for these enter- 
prises? Largely from the manufacturers and business men. Nearly every 
business man in this land who has had war work, has made a good profit, 
but he has frequently had to extend his investments in buildings and labor, 
until he has expended more in machinery and buildings than his net profits 
have been. The thing that troubles and bothers him is how to pay his war 
taxes, and I hope labor can be made to see it in that light. I am chairman 
of the Industrial Development Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and one of the things that comes before my committee 
later in this month is the so-called Rockefeller plan presented at Atlantic 
City for industrial co-operation. The Manufacturers Association is com- 
posed largely of men of sufficient intelligence to know that if they do not 
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give their men good pay and provide them with the best working conditions 
they will not get best results. 

Up to the presidency of Colonel Pope, the Manufacturers Association 
was considered by many as the enemy of organized labor. Under the 
administration of Colonel Pope, a policy of co-operation was advocated. 
When I was appointed Chairman of the Industrial Betterment Committee 
I asked President Mason what his policy would be and he said ‘‘ C 
operation and conciliation.’’ I want the laboring people to understand that 
the National Manufacturers Association is not opposed to the best interests 
of employees and that it will do everything it can to meet the readjust 
ment situation and to find employment not only for the returning soldiers, 
but for all other deserving persons. 


| 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL VICTORY 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
President, National City Bank, New York 


Y subject is our industrial victory —and what a 
M. victory it was! The great victory, the victory on 
the fields of France, never could have been won 
without the industrial victory which men’s co-operation and 
sacrifice, men gathering together the vast facilities of this coun- 
try and finally pouring forth a stream of war products that sim- 
ply overwhelmed the enemy, made possible. That was a 
victory in which the whole nation took part and which it won 
triumphantly. 

We are amazed at our own greatness, we are amazed at the 
extent of this industrial victory, at the feat that was performed. 
Victories are not bloodless. Somebody gets hurt, and here, 
too, there have been some hurts. We have had to see intro- 
duced government regulations that have been unfortunate. 
They were necessary, but they have been unfortunate because 
they have brought fictitious conditions into our industrial and 
commercial life—they have unfortunately affected the minds 
of people. In some cases we have come, many of us, to lean on 
the government, and to believe that the government can do 
things that really, in the end, it cannot do. We must return, 
I believe, very largely, to the old conditions of individualism 
if we are to go on and work out our future to the best advant- 
age. For my part I hope to see that return prompt and com- 
plete. There are difficulties about that. It would be very 
easy to argue that you might better go on with this thing and 
that thing, that there will be more or less chaos resulting from 
abandoning some of these regulations; but on the whole I am 
convinced that the sooner we return to the old order, the 
sooner these fictitious government regulations and interferences 
are done away with, the better prepared we will be to start on 
what must be a long, hard race. 

We have been considering at these sessions the labor situ- 
ation, and certainly there is nothing in the whole outlook that 
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is more important. We get widely divergent points of view. 
I have a plumber friend who used to work for me occasionally, 
and he has been earning $100 a week in some government work, 
and in a recent conversation he told me that he was going to 
continue to earn $100 a week, and that the government had to 
provide that job. That is a somewhat general view, hardly 
usual, but it is in the minds of a good many men. 

On the other hand there are manufacturers whom I have 
heard say that they proposed to finish up their government 
contracts and shut down, that labor had to be liquidated, that 
wages must come down, that it was impossible to go ahead on 
this wage level. 

Now, both of those points of view are wrong. The govern- 
ment is not going to provide jobs at impossible wages, and in- 
dustry is not going to shut down in order to force a liquidation 
of labor or a reduction of wages. We are going to have a 
middle ground, and we are going to find a great many factors 
coming in to influence the situation, so that the result will not 
be extreme in either direction. 

One picture is that there are billions of dollars of contracts 
being cancelled, that there will be millions of men thrown out 
of work, and that it will be impossible to find works of peace 
tc employ these hands immediately. 

Now, in some measure that is right, but I think a good many 
of these contracts, perhaps some billions of dollars of them, 
were really contracts that were industrially impossible to per- 
form in the time that was laid out in which to perform them, 
and their cancellation does not mean the discharge of men, it 
means the cancellation of a paper contract. Of course there 
will be vast contracts cancelled, and great numbers of men 
thrown out of employment. There is a period of readjust- 
ment that cannot help but be a hardship in its effect, but still 
we have been growing, we have been making at least normal 
progress as a nation in these four and a half years of war, 
and we might remember that we would normally have had 
probably five million immigrants in that period, and we have 
had practically none. Instead we have lost almost a million 
of Europeans who have returned to their native lands within 
that period. There is a prospect of a very considerable out- 
ward movement of peoples after the freedom of travel is again 
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established. We will have one to two million men in uniform 
for some time to come, so there is not likely to be that surplus of 
labor which one might think would follow from the cancella- 
tion of these war contracts. There has been a great damming 
up of orders for many things, and there will be a vast amount 
of work to do. So I do not conceive that there is going to be 
that surplus of labor that would mean such a serious difficulty 
facing us as some people have anticipated. 

Further, take the level of wages. Wages are high, but 
the prices of everything are high, and there is a very sub- 
stantial economic reason in the currency inflation of the whole 
world that has been going on in these four years. We have 
seen drawn from the pockets of the people, drawn from circu- 
lation, a vast amount of gold which has gone into bank 
reserves. The Allies sent us one billion three hundred mil- 
lion dollars of gold, and there is more gold in every European 
bank today than there was at the outbreak of the war; so 
there has been a substantial increase in the basis of circulating 
money, and then there has been a great increase in some coun- 
tries in the amount of paper money that has been put out. 
I believe we are on a level of prices where we are likely to 
remain for some time, for, while the war is over, the war 
financing is not over. There will still have to be a large loan 
made here, very considerable borrowings are going on now, 
six hundred millions of treasury certificates are being floated 
every fortnight, credit expansion is going on, and I do not see 
the wholesale immediate decline in prices that some people 
have anticipated. I know it is easy to imagine that prices 
have been driven up by this war demand, that they have now 
reached a pinnacle, and that there is nothing possible but a 
down grade; but prices are influenced by the volume of credit 
and money, and there again the result will be modified. We 
will have nothing so extreme, in my opinion, as some people 
may have imagined. 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Director-General, Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Chairman of the 
Board of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


HE great questions confronting us today, it seems to me, 
are well answered from my point of view, by the 


method with which we undertook to build the ships 
during this last eight or nine months in the United States. 
When I surveyed the situation at Washington, Philadelphia, 
and the shipyards, it did not seem to me possible by any of 
the usual methods of manufacturing, such as the quick and 
rapid creation of additional facilities, to give us the ships as 
rapidly as they were needed, and I felt that something of a 
different character had to be adopted. That looked almost 
hopeless and impossible, and yet it was the simplest of tasks. 

Many people hardly realize that this work was an engineer- 
ing problem, not an engineering of mechanics or machines, but 
what I call human engineering—the engineering of the human 
mind, the human spirit and the human patriotism of this great 
country for the accomplishment of a great and a human task; 
and so, realizing that men of all descriptions, however high, or 
however lowly may be their station in life, work best under the 
approval and encouragement of their fellowmen, we tried to 
rouse in them the spirit of accomplishment necessary for the 
task, and it was worth economically five times the number of 
shipyards and workers that we had in the United States. 

The working people of this country, the master shipbuilders 
of this country, the owners and managers of the properties 
building ships in this country, arose to the crisis as only a 
great American nation of workmen and managers can rise to 
a crisis, and the spirit of co-operation that prevailed in every 
department of this great industry was a marvelous thing, and 
one of such intense satisfaction and pride to every man who calls 
himself an American citizen as to give him renewed courage 
and energy for the struggles which the nation must now face 
industrially. So we went along on that basis. There was not 
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a change of any description made in the personnel of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, but a reorganization on the 
principle that each man had his great and patriotic duty to 
perform, and that he should perform it in order to entitle him- 
self to hold up his head and say truthfully, “ I am an American 
citizen ;’ and the working men of this country responded nobly 
to that appeal. 

I heard much in the newspapers at that time about the 
fact that there was slackerism in the shipyards of the United 
States. That did not worry me. I knew that the dignity and 
spirit of American labor in the shipyards would see to it that 
the unsullied reputation of American workmen was not going 
to be jeopardized by the slackerism of a few. Therefore, so- 
called slackerism was to my mind of little importance in the 
construction of this great fleet. 

Prior to this year the greatest output of ships in any year 
in the United States was about 400,000 tons, and that was a 
very large year. During the month of October we placed in 
commission on the seas 416,000 dead-weight tons of ships; and 
during the month of November, while the figures are not com- 
pletely compiled, I have no hesitancy in saying that it will 
exceed 500,000 tons of ships. I can give you assurance that 
during the next twelve months the shipyards of this country 
will produce somewhere between eight million and ten million 
tons of ships. 

But in my opinion a more serious question faces us now with 
reference to the operation of the ships than faced us for the 
construction of the ships. Of what value is this great fleet 
to us if we cannot permanently and economically operate the 
same? I appeal to every American citizen who has the wel- 
fare of his country at heart, to use his individual efforts to 
secure such conditions as will enable the United States to gain 
her proud possession of the mercantile marine and retain it as 
such; and I believe that such operation may be economically 
and permanently maintained only by individual ownership and 
initiative. The mercantile marine of this country is valuable to 
every citizen in the country, whether he be the cotton grower 
of the South, the lumberman of Oregon, the manufacturer of 
New England, the merchant of New York or the farmer of 
Nebraska. It is of equal interest to every industry and every 
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citizen, and whatever the method may be, each individual 
citizen must be willing to play his part, because he derives an 
individual benefit from it. 

Now, I always like to have people know that this great 
shipbuilding undertaking was not the work of any man, any 
one man, or any set of men, but it was the joint work of many 
hundred thousands of men. However there are some men that 
contributed unusual efforts to the construction of these ships 
and the things that pertain to the construction of ships. The 
one thing that I feared above everything else in these troublous 
times was the duty assigned to the man who was the Chairman 
of the Board for the Adjustment and Regulation of the diffi- 
culties in labor in the shipbuilding industry ; and I want to say 
that no man connected with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
made greater personal sacrifices, gave evidence of greater 
ability, or was a truer American patriot and helpmeet than 
that man. 

I wish to say a word about Mr. Gompers. You know Mr. 
Gompers and I have had our differences; but they have never 
been personal differences. Mr. Gompers has stood for what 
every American citizen must stand for in these days, and for 
which he deserves the everlasting gratitude of everybody, and 
that is his attitude against anything that savored of socialism 
or Bolshevism in the ranks of American labor. 

You know we sometimes think, we employers of labor, that 
Mr. Gompers is pretty hard in looking after some of the terms 
of his people. I have no doubt that he thinks the people em- 
ploying labor are a great deal worse than he is, and in many 
respects perhaps he is right. I remember some twenty years 
ago, when all of us who were concerned with capital in this 
country, were devoting the most of our time to seeing how we 
could so combine that capital as to give us the best results for 
our business, and it was not always combination for economic 
purposes, it was combination for purposes of restriction of out- 
put, or the maintenance of a definite price; but we soon learned 
that that did not pay, that nothing pays that is not founded on 
a permanently economic basis. It may go on for a time, but 
these things will soon correct themselves. So it will be with 
labor. Labor must be founded on a purely economic basis to 
be permanently successful, and any other basis will result to 
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its discomfiture and disadvantage as the years roll by. One 
of the great lessons that this war has taught us is that we 
are now in an age of democracy. Those are words that we 
hear used upon every oceasion by practically every speaker— 
the war is a triumph for democracy, and if I understand it 
correctly, it is my belief that we have reached a state 
of society by which we have learned to know the value 
of every man in society, and that we shall in the future have a 
closer relationship and understanding between all classes of 
society. I have often said, and it will bear repeating, that 
to my way of thinking the man of the future, the man who to- 
day occupies a position of aristocracy, if you will, is not the 
man of birth or wealth, but the man who does things for the 
good of his country and his fellowman. 

I am not worrying much about the labor situation during 
the present crisis. I believe that employer and employee will 
come closer together in mutual understanding of the economic 
conditions for the good of all concerned. Business is like a 
three-legged stool—the legs are capital, management and 
labor, and the stool cannot stand without all three. We can- 
not remove any one of them and have stability for a moment. 
For any one to understand economics and successful business, 
he must realize that these three great legs of the stool must 
be dealt with collectively and understandingly ; and therefore 
with the lessons that this war has taught us I feel that there 
will be no difficulty between capital and labor in reaching a 
permanency of economic operation that will keep this great 
United States always in the proud position which we have won 
in the industrial world. 

I am an optimist, I believe in the future, and I am going to 
progress just the same in the future as I have in the past. I 
am not afraid to invest my money in anything connected with 
this great United States of ours. I read in a paper the other 
day that the bankers hate to see me come around, because they 
know I will borrow money, and put that money into furnaces 
and smokestacks and boilers, and railways, and manufacturing 
concerns generally, and I said, “ Yes, that is true”; and if the 
monument which I leave behind me is marked by a majestic 
row of smokestacks and boiler works and machine shops and 
engines, I shall be prouder of it than of any of the magnificent 
works of art money could erect to my memory. 
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Now, if I get the money I will be very proud of the financial 
diplomacy that enabled me to build these works. Let us look 
with confidence into the future. It is true that we are going 
to have disturbances during this period of transition, but they 
are going to be of a minor character, they are not going to be 
serious, and with the temper of the people in this great coun- 
try, they will be quickly solved. I wonder if you realize what 
a great country this United States of ours is? God has en- 
dowed it with more of the riches, industrial resources, than any 
country on the face of the earth. But above all it has been 
endowed with a people who stand for energy, integrity, pa- 
triotism, love of country and love of fellowman that is second 
to no other country on the face of the earth, and under those 
conditions we must progress onward and upward, as long as 
such a people live in such a country. That is the feeling which 
I have with reference to this great and glorious country of 
ours. There was a time when people hesitated to acknowledge 
that their fame and position in life rested upon trade or in- 
dustrialism. What a change has come over the world! Here 
the people who create industrially for the good of their coun- 
try are the people who may hold up their heads the highest 
and feel the proudest at what they have accomplished for the 
good of their country and the good of their fellowmen. We 
are an industrial nation, we are going to be an industrial nation, 
we are going to be all the things that we have set out to be, 
and more, we are going to build this great fleet of thirteen mil- 
lion or fifteen million tons of shipping within the next twelve 
months, which, above everything else will tend to tide over the 
readjustment of labor in this country. But it is not the man 
who has built ships, it is not the man who has built aeroplanes 
or locomotives or machines that has won this war, because ma- 
chinery has won this war; but it is the boys that made the 
supreme sacrifice in the trenches of Flanders, whose names wil! 
deservedly go down in this country’s history; and while it 
has been a pleasure to build the ships to take them there, and 
to feed them while there, what a glorious pleasure it will be 
to build the ships to bring home this victorious army to our 
firesides and the prosperity which is sure to follow their great 
victory for mankind. 

I am an optimist, as I said before. I look forward to pros- 
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perity in this country, but I look forward to something of 
greater moment than prosperity, I look forward to an era of 
happiness and contentment that is worth more than all the days 
of prosperity that may come to any nation. If real advance- 
ment comes it is only the man and the woman of a happy frame 
of mind that really does things worth while, and that makes 
the real advancement and credit to the nation. When I say 
men and women, I must take this opportunity in closing to pay 
the tribute to American womanhood which it has won for itself 
during this war. Nothing else was to be expected of Ameri- 
can women than that which they have done. It shall always 
be a pleasure for the American man to pay the tribute to the 
American women which they deserve for the part which they 
have had in the winning of this great and glorious victory. 

Now, in concluding, let me say, look forward with a spirit 
of optimism, with a determination to go right ahead. You who 
have industries or business must feel that while we may have a 
slight depression the trend will always be onward and upward. 
In my own business career, optimistic as I have been, I have 
never been as optimistic as future events warranted. I have 
never in my wildest dreams thought ahead, that we have not 
done greater things, and when we speak of this war, count the 
numberless things which we have undertaken industrially to 
win it, we will magnify our undertakings and endeavors, 
as we are wont to magnify them with time, and we will say 
with the poet of old, with truth: ‘In time to come it will 
delight us to have remembered these things.” We are going 
to be a great nation, and if we are going to have the place we 
have won for ourselves in history, we must have confidence in 
ourselves occupying that position, and enjoy that greatest 
blessing of all, contentment of mind, peace and prosperity to 
all mankind in this great and glorious age. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President of the American Federation of Labor 


I am not a Bolshevik. I do know that with my understand- 

ing of American institutions and American opportunities 
the man who would not be a patriot in defense of the institutions 
of our country would be undeserving the privilege of living in 
this country. It is true that we have been discussing democracy, 
and we have used that term glibly and often without under- 
standing. It is true that we have discussed freedom and often 
without understanding. Indeed, the three times that I have 
had the chance to be and was in Germany, I have never heard 
any people so vociferously and enthusiastically singing and 
shouting the terms of freedom and democracy. In these so- 
cieties of the German people in the United States, in season 
and out of season their songs were based upon freedom and 
democracy. That was the theme which they sang, and yet we 
know, those of us who have observed, those who have been in 
their country, how narrow was their concept of freedom and 
democracy. 

Freedom is not a condition, nor is democracy a condition. 
Freedom is the exercise, the functioning of freedom, the prac- 
tice of freedom, the practice of democracy. All that society 
can give, all that government can give, is the opportunity for 
freedom. It depends upon the people to be intelligent and 
grow into the feeling, the exercise and practice of the function 
of freedom. It was because the principles of freedom and 
democracy were menaced by the system of autocracy and 
militarism that the people of our country and the people of 
the other countries, of the democracies of the world, rallied 
around their banners, and declared and made good their 
willingness to make the supreme sacrifice, for the principles, 
the institutions and the practice of freedom which were in 
danger of being overwhelmed and crushed. 

If I thought that Bolshevism was the right road to go, that 
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it meant freedom, justice and the principles of human society 
and living conditions, I would join the movement in a minute. 
It is because I know that the whole scheme leads nowhere, that 
it is destructive in its efforts and in its every activity, that it 
compels reaction and brings about a situation worse than the 
one it has undertaken to displace that I am not of it. 

I stand in so far as I can and dare—and I dare much— 
for the principles of natural and rational development and 
growth. I am opposed, as is organized labor of America, to 
any destructive policy. There is nothing that is worth while 
maintaining that I would aid or abet in destroying. Our 
policy, our work, our method, our idea and our ideal, is to 
build, to construct, to grow, to help in the development of the 
highest and best in the human family, and to make today a 
better day than yesterday, and to make tomorrow a better day 
than today, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow’s to- 
morrow, each a better day than the one that has gone before. 
That evolutionary process of progress and improvement is the 
basis for the opportunity for freedom and justice and demo- 
cracy. In the United States, therefore, I am not only a trade 
unionist, but I am a citizen. I am proud of the work which 
my associates and I have tried to do as trade unionists, as 
members of organized labor. I am proud of our record, proud 
of our activities in making good our allegiance to the great- 
est and most glorious republic ever instituted in the history 
of the world. 

About one remark of Mr. Schwab’s I feel impelled to express 
a sort of semi-dissent. Perhaps to express acomment. In his 
address, he spoke of something greater than prosperity, that is, 
the contentment and happiness and glory of our people and our 
country. May I call attention to this which I believe to be a 
fundamental fact: that is, that unless there is prosperity there 
can be neither contentment nor glory in the home. A hungry 
people cannot be content. A people which has less than a liv- 
ing standard, a standard such as we understand to be the 
American standard of life, is not content and cannot be content. 

I believe that the principles declared by the War Labor 
Board, or by the War Labor Conference Board which created 
the War Labor Board, are fundamental in bringing about a 
greater degree of contentment and happiness. I shall en- 
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deavor from memory to recount a few of the declarations which 
were made by the War Labor Conference Board and put into 
practice by the proclamation of the President of the United 
States. 

That the workers in government employ, and those who are 
engaged upon work for the government should have a living 
wage, a wage that shall be commensurate with a decent Ameri- 
can standard of life. 

That the hours of labor should be upon the basis of eight 
hours. 

That unskilled workmen, common laborers, should have a 
wage which would afford them and those dependent upon them 
a decent standard of living. 

That the labor of children should not enter into the in- 
dustries of our country. 

That when women are employed to perform work such as is 
performed by men, the women should receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

There were some other declarations of the same character. 
I mention them because I believe that if accepted in principle 
by the employers of labor in our country it will contribute more 
than any other one act or agency to bring about contentment 
and happiness and progress. 

Just before the war, or just after the war was thrust upon 
us, in conference with my associates of the Committee on Labor 
of the Council of National Defense, composed of workmen, em- 
ployers, business men, we formulated a declaration regarding 
standards during the war. One of the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee applied an American phrase to the declaration which, 
though not made a part of it, was quite apropos. It was this: 
“ This is not the time to rock the boat.” 

That was at the beginning of the war, and to meet the prob- 
lems of peace I am going to apply that same phrase to the 
present situation now that the war has practically come to 
anend. It is not good now to try to rock the industrial boat. 

This one fact must be distinctly understood, that the work- 
ing people of our country who with you and your brothers 
and sons have made in many instances the supreme sacrifice for 
victory, and the men who have given their services in industry 
and in commerce, are not going easily to take to the pro- 
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position to force them back and down in the industrial scale. As 
has been said, there must be recognition of the condition and 
situation ; each must recognize the principle that as we were 
united during this tremendous struggle, the most momentous 
in the history of the world and the most far-reaching in its 
consequences, so now that peace has come, the problem of 
working out industrial situations now and for the future must 
be faced with a spirit of co-operation and co-ordination. We 
shall never go back to the old conditions. We have been fight- 
ing for a principle of justice. 

It is mooted and urged—and I am in a way associated with 
the movement—to help establish a league of nations or a 
league to enforce peace. May I present this thought to you 
in connection with that proposition? - It contains the germ 
of justice, but the instrument proposed to secure and main- 
tain justice is power and coercion. It seems that not 
any of us, or not many of us, are willing to submit, 
except in an abstract form, to the pronouncements of jus- 
tice unless we are confronted with an alternative which is 
sometimes unpleasant. It is proposed to enforce justice upon 
the wrongdoer, or upon the negligent or the indifferent nation. 
[ ask you whether there is not some application to that thought 
in industry. We hope to bring about a better day and a better 
time, to see to it that this republic of ours shall grow indus- 
trially, agriculturally, commercially, financially, spiritually, 
humanely, and so that we shall not only be a great workshop 
for the world, but that we shall be, as we have been, the poli- 
tical beacon for all the world, that we shall be the industrial 
and humane light of the world. 

I am very much impressed with all the privileges and the 
opportunities afforded to you and me in this crucial time. 
I have said that this war ceased to be a war after we went 
into it and became a crusade, and was put upon a greater and 
a higher basis than the world could understand. The young 
man of eighteen and twenty grew over night to be a man 
of thirty in valor, experience and opportunity. The man of 
fifty or sixty was rejuvenated and became like a fellow of 
sprightly forty. 

It is a great privilege to live in this age. It is a great privi- 
lege to have helped, even in the slightest, to the great triumph 
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of our arms, of our manhood and womanhood and of the spirit 
of the people of the republic of the United States. Having 
been over there, having seen the devastation wrought by the 
German military machine, and having seen the battle raging 
during the period that I was privileged to be there; having seen 
our valiant men, the great generals and the rank and file uniting 
their spirit, giving and receiving encouragement; having been 
upon the battlefield in the front trenches and upon the front 
ramparts, and within easy firing distance of shot and shell—I 
say to you, men and women of America, the glory of it 
despite the sacrifices of it, will so rejuvenate and regenerate 
the people of this republic and make this country of ours so 
great and glorious that the pages of history of our time will be 
resplendent in the eyes, in the memories and in the yearnings 
and gratitude of the generations yet unborn. 

The spirit of our fighting boys, the spirit of the men who 
commanded them, the veneration they have for each other, and 
the great profound impressions new and old that they have 
of this republic of ours, will last long, and you and I, who have 
done even the smallest share to contribute to this tremendous, 
powerful and wonderful triumph, will be remembered in the 
prayers of our fighting boys. Let us for the future prove as 
true to our great cause and to our country as we were true 
during the trying ordeal. 
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hearing my dear old antagonist, Samuel Gompers, talk 

to you in this fashion. I fully concur with him. Dur- 
ing this war Mr. Gompers’ attitude toward fighting it through 
clear to the end, toward unconditional surrender, and the 
complete defeat of militarism, made me feel that he was play- 
ing a part which entitled him to the gratitude of all. He rep- 
resents organized labor, and worthily represents it. I have 
been engaged with organized labor in many different capacities. 
The most recent has been as an associate or joint chairman of 
the National War Labor Board. 

The experience on the War Labor Board has been very 
valuable to me, more so perhaps than to others. While that 
experience was most enlightening to me, I do not feel that it 
gives me any real ground for expressing an opinion as to what 
is going to bring about the proper relation between employer 
and employee. I am too old to think that these recent ex- 
periences and other experiences, have enabled me to discover 
a solution of a problem most difficult to be certain about. But 
this I am convinced of, that the advantage of the group system 
of dealing between employers and employees is one that must 
be fully recognized by every one having any vision of the 
future, and that what is essential is that the groups should be 
so organized that somebody on each side shall be responsible 
for the justice of the action of the respective groups. I have 
had experience enough to see that there are extremists on both 
sides, that there are Bourbons on both sides. There are those 
on the labor side who have their defects and do not under- 
stand the problem, and there are others on the manufacturers’ 
side who are equally ignorant, equally selfish, and equally 
narrow in their vision. 

Everybody will agree that what is needed is just conces- 
sions on both sides. The difficulty is in defining just 
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what those concessions should be, and I am not here to- 
night to try to define them. I have a conviction, which 
my judicial experience deepens, that the side which beats 
the other to a generous course is the one that will have 
the advantage in the end, that when a concession is wrung 
by hard circumstances from those who ought to have granted it 
originally, the concession does not secure all that might have 
been obtained had it been granted earlier. In other words, 
if you would conciliate labor, if you would make the rigid rules 
of the unions, so often regarded as inequitable, less rigid and 
inequitable, you should outdo the unions in the matter of 
fair and just treatment of employees. If, on the other hand, 
the men desire the fullest consideration, let them render in the 
services which they tender, a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay. 

I do not know that these statements will help. A long life 
has burned into me a fear of general maxims delivered in a 
ponderous way with a suggestion in manner that by the general 
phrase one has solved the difficulty. I do not feel competent 
to do more than this and I realize how little it helps. 

As I came in I heard Mr. Gompers speak of the league of 
nations to enforce peace; after his speech, and in this presence, 
it may not be worthless for me to say that there are those of us 
who are convinced that that is essential to the making of peace 
which shall accomplish the purpose of the nations who have 
sacrificed so much in this war. We confidently count on the 
support of organized labor and all labor in the demand for that 
league of nations that shall make peace permanent. 

We have heard in some of our conventions statements from 
socialists who went abroad as socialists to deal with the so- 
cialist groups of the allied countries; we have heard from the 
representatives of labor who went abroad in two commissions 
to deal with organized labor, and committees of the allied 
countries; and we have heard from them the very great use 
which Germany made of her socialists and her organized labor. 
The headquarters of organized labor in Europe was lo- 
cated in Germany, sapping the foundations of the lovalty 
and persistence of the peoples of the allied nations in carrying 
on this war. Thus Germany had great success in leading on 
those elements in Russia to betray the Russian people into the 
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control of Germany, and then into the control of that enemy 
of mankind, Bolshevism. Our labor people and our socialists 
did a great work, so far as I am informed, by “ throwing a 
monkey wrench” into the machinery of German intrigue in- 
tended to win the war by leading on the workmen of France 
and England and Italy to give up the war. We ought to 
be grateful to those elements that entered into the successful 
sustaining of the nerve and morale of our allied people to 
carry this war through to.the end. They have come back now 
with the story that those plain people of the allied countries 
were carried through this war, were sustained in their morale, 
with the conviction that the end of the war would bring a 
permanent peace through the agency of a league of nations 
That league of nations is with them a passion, as representing 
the high ideal for which they were fighting in the war, and 
they look to the United States to father that idea and to 
stand to it and carry it on to realization, so that all the sacri- 
fices of this war may be justified in the machinery that shall 
make peace permanent and preserve justice between the nations. 
[355] 
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It was my privilege and duty yesterday afternoon to open the con- 
ference on Labor Reconstruction for the Academy with a few words 
of welcome. It is an unexpected pleasure and duty that the Com- 
mittee has imposed upon me this evening to say a brief word of intro- 
duction at this closing session of the conference. 

This is the Annual Dinner of the Academy of Political Science. 
It is the largest gathering of all the annual or semi-annual dinners 
in the thirty-eight years of the history of the Academy. The response 
to the program of this annual meeting for the two-day labor recon- 
struction conference has been a very gratifying one indeed. It is an 
evidence of a very widespread interest in the tremendous problems of 
readjustment that confront the country at this time. It is very ap- 
propriate that at this closing session the general topic of our discus- 
sion and thought should be: ‘ Our Industrial Victory ”’. 

The characteristic American spirit will characterize the way we 
take the great victory that has been won for democracy and for the 
rights of the free peoples of the world. A large part of that victory 
has been an industrial victory brought about by the organization of 
the economic forces of the life of this nation in a way which made it 
a powerful factor in determining that great victory. A great deal 
will depend upon the spirit in which we take that victory. I hope 
for one that it will be with a very modest estimate of our achievement 
and a very lively appreciation of how far short we came of what we 
might have done had we not been caught unprepared for great social 
undertakings. If we take this great industrial victory in that spirit, 
assuring ourselves that it is nothing to what we are going to have in 
the industrial victory of the years to come, this war and all its vic- 
tories, military and industrial, will indeed be a great blessing for 
this country. 

There sits at the head of this table as the presiding officer of this 
session a great captain of finance, and at his right sits the greatest 
captain of industry in this country, the largest single employer of labor 
in this country, the man who by his genius has known how to organ- 
ize men, to organize capital, and to get great results. I am sure there 


1 Introductory remarks of the President of the Academy at the closing 
session of the Labor Reconstruction Conference. 
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is not a man or woman in this audience to-night who does not feel a 
very real sense of appreciation for what Mr. Charles M. Schwab has 
done in this great national crisis. On the other side of the presiding 
officer sits the greatest leader of labor in this country, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, a man who had already reached the years when he might 
well expect to lay down the heavier tasks of an active life, but who 
instead has girded himself for the fray, and just as he has led men 
in their aspirations and hopes for better working conditions during 
all these years, so he has given that same genius of leadership and 
organization to his country in her hour of need. I think we all feel 
a very deep sense of appreciation of what Mr. Gompers has done. 
My associations have not been very close with either Mr. Schwab or 
with Mr. Gompers, but I have a somewhat similar feeling of regard 
that amounts almost to affection for each of them. They seem to me 
to represent one and the same person in this great undertaking through 
which we have passed on the road to our industrial victory. They 
have been as one man during these recent months in leading and 
organizing and building up the great sources of economic strength in 
this country, and I cannot help but feel that in the years to come one 
great result of this industrial victory will be that men like Mr. Gom- 
pers and Mr. Schwab are going to go forward united as one man in 
the great task of rebuilding the economic life of the country. 

I wish the Secretary of Labor were here this evening. We had a 
telegram from him a few hours ago saying that he has been detained 
in Washington and is unable to get here. I wish he could have said 
to you personally what I know he would say if he were here, but 
what would mean so much more if he were here in person to say it 
as the official representative of the labor interests of this country and 
as the head of the Department of Labor. The next three or four 
months are going to be very trying months. If we can get over them 
as we got over the first three or four months period of our unprepared- 
ness for military operations, we will enter without any shadow of 
doubt perhaps the greatest period of industrial prosperity this coun- 
try has ever known. But these next three or four months are going 
to be very difficult months to weather industrially. Capital must re- 
adjust its investments made for war purposes, and they must be trans- 
formed into investments in enterprises for peace purposes. Thousands 
and perhaps millions of men must be transferred from one type of 
industry to another, and the things found for them that they can do 
best. There is a new spirit of life and enthusiasm for work abroad 
in the land, and if we can only organize that,—and we can do it in 
the next three or four months if we follow precisely the same method 
that was followed in those three or four months, those anxious months 
when we were unprepared for war. What was the outstanding char- 
acteristic of that method? Why, it was the spirit of unselfish devo- 
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tion to the public interest that was manifest in every hamlet in every 
part of this land. Men with great business interests at stake thought 
nothing of throwing aside those interests, forsaking every selfish and 
personal advantage and offering themselves to the government. Labor 
was patient in the period of trial and stress. It also gave up many 
opportunities for selfish advantage and strenuously turned away from 
many things that it was accustomed to do, and tackled with great en- 
thusiasm and perseverance the new tasks which it had to perform. Its 
attitude was, “Is there anything else that it is necessary for us to do?” 

It seems to me that the next three or four months are months of 
trial and stress in which precisely those same tests must be met. If 
the wage-earner is willing to be patient in making the adjustment 
that it will be necessary for him to make, if capitalists and investors 
are willing to be patient in seeking to protect their legitimate inter- 
ests, and take, perhaps, some chances, we can all work together to 
get over the next three or four months and share in this new period 
of industrial prosperity, when we shall begin to reap the full fruits 
of our industrial victory. The wave of thrift and economy that meant 
so much in the life of the nation during the past year can be utilized 
in investments in the legitimate course of business which will bring 
profit to the individual and yet maintain the new standards, the some- 
what higher standards, of wages and working conditions which the 
wage-earner has won during the war. These can be maintained and 
perpetuated because of an increased efficiency of labor and an in- 
creased earning power of labor. 

This seems to me to be the thought and dominating spirit of the 
government at Washington, and the dominating spirit of the leaders 
of industry and labor throughout the country. A great gathering 
somewhat similar to this has just come to a close at Atlantic City in 
the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, hav- 
ing in its membership the representative business men of the United 
States. We were told at the session of our conference this afternoon 
by a representative from that gathering that precisely that spirit was 
the spirit that dominated the Atlantic City conference. We shall 
hope in the course of the next few weeks to print the very valuable 
suggestions that have been made by many speakers who have taken 
part in this conference, and thus put in the hands of all the n ary) 
of the Academy a volume that they can distribute and circulate among 
those who have to do officially and unofficially with the labor problem 
in all its varied aspects. Not the least valuable part of that volume 
as a helpful means of understanding representative sections of current 
public opinion will be the views on our industrial victory of such 
representative citizens as those from whom you are to hear this eve- 
ning, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, and Mr. William Howard Taft. 
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